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FOREWORD 


An investigation of this kind would not have been possible without extensive 
travels and thorough studies of museums and private collections all over the world. 
My thanks are due to all those various Funds and Institutions which on several 
occasions have helped me to finance those travels. I also wish to thank all my 
colleagues abroad and all collectors and connoisseurs who have shown me their 
collections and have generously let me share their knowledge. 

My first studies of foreign collections took place in England, and I have always 
felt. especially indebted to all my British friends who with great friendliness and 
hospitallity have guided me through the rich ceramic collections both public and 
private which are found in that country. 

My first visit to Japan, in 1961, was a great experience and I am most grateful 
for getting the access to all the collections I was able to study there and for the most 
obliging helpfulness of my Japanese colleagues. My studies of ceramic collections 
in China, Hong Kong, Iran and Turkey have been comparatively short but none 
the less of great importance to me. 

I am very glad to have been able to see most of the main collections of Oriental 
Art in the United States and I am greatly indebted for all kind assistance given to 
me when studying those important collections. It was also a most rewarding and 
interesting experience to be able to stay a year in Honolulu as a visiting professor 
and I am most grateful to all friends and colleagues in Hawaii. 

To my teacher in European art-history, Professor Sten Karling, I am deeply 
grateful for all the help and the support he has given me in my studies. Although 
Far Eastern art-history has not been included among the subjects taught in the 
University of Stockholm, he has in all possible ways tried to facilitate my work 
and has encouraged me to continue my studies in this special field. His own stimu- 
lating teaching in art-history and art-theory has been most valuable to me and has 
given me the foundation for the methods of research in these subjects. 

To my teacher in sinology, Professor Bernhard Karlgren, I owe a great debt of 
gratitude. I have had the privilege not only of his excellent and stimulating teaching 
and his constant encouragement but since I, in 1957, became his assistant in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities I have permanently received his help and 
advice. His scientific method, profound knowledge of Far Eastern linguistics, 
history, archaeology and culture in general has been a never-ceasing source from 
which I have profited greatly. He has urged me to conclude this academic paper, 
and he has spared no pains in going through the text, and with his usual generosity 
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he has offered me to have it published in the Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities. 

To my present chief and colleague Dr. Bo Gyllensvird I wish to offer a warm 
thank for his constant interest and support, and for everything I have learned 
from him since for the first time he introduced me into the fascinating field of 
Chinese ceramics. His own academic paper about T’ang gold and silver has been 
one of the most important starting-points for this work and it was he who originally 
suggested to me to make a similar investigation of the designs of the Sung dynasty 
such as they are found on ceramics. 

I wish likewise to give my warm thanks to my colleague Dr. Tien Lung for all 
help he has given me in the arduous and time-consuming work of translating the 
Chinese texts and excavation reports. He has also kindly taken upon him to write 
the Chinese characters in the word-list and the Bibliography. 

I am also grateful to Miss Lilly Kling for her kind help with the editorial work. 
With painstaking exactitude and many years’ experience from her work with the 
Bulletin she has helped me to arrange and correct the text, and with the lay-out 
and the proof-reading. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. Sven Nilsson for all the trouble he has taken in 
the photographic work and for his great patience and carefulness in this task and 
also for his help in the arrangement of the plates. 

I would also express my gratitude to the Friends’ Association of the MFEA who 
with a generous grant enabled me to include a colourplate among the illustrations 
of this paper. 


INTRODUCTION 


Since at the beginning of this century the interest in older Chinese ceramics 
became prominent in the West it has continuously increased, and a very rich flora 
of books and articles on this subject has appeared in Western languages. The wares 
of the Sung dynasty have been considered by collectors and scholars in agreement 
to represent perhaps the finest achievement ever obtained in the history of world 
ceramics. It has in particular been the undecorated stoneware the beauty of which 
is dependent on form and glaze alone that has been praised the most, and which 
seems to have made a special appeal to modern aesthetic ideals. The decorated 
wares have not been appreciated to the same extent even if large and important 
collections of such wares have also been formed, and the rustic charm of the Tz’u- 
chou type ware has been stressed by many connoisseurs. It is, however, rather 
surprising that, considering the whole body of works hitherto published on Sung 
ceramics, very little attention has been given to the designs found on the different 
wares of this period. A closer study of this subject will reveal the fact that one 
of the most important changes that took place in the history of Chinese ceramics, 
the development towards more richly and freely decorated specimens, occurred 
during Sung. 

During the T’ang dynasty the ceramic is as a rule very sparsely decorated and 
the designs found are mostly stiff and heraldic, and they are often obviously loans 
from other materials. It is mainly through its rich glazes and its variety of vigorous 
and swelling shapes that the pottery and stoneware of the period are characterized. 
The majority of T’ang wares found in collections all over the world are tomb wares, 
never intended to be used by the living. It is mainly through the white porcelain 
of the type which, with a somewhat inappropriate term, is labelled Hsing yao 
and the celadon wares of Yéeh type that we are able to get an idea of the daily 
wares of T’ang. Regarded from the point of view of design, the Yiieh yao is undoubt- 
edly the most interesting, and it forms a most important link between T’ang and 
Sung. The Yiieh yao is often richly decorated, and the new free treatment of the 
designs found already in this ware is a major achievement which became of funda- 
mental importance to the later development of ceramic designs. 

In the present study I have tried to give a survey of some of the designs found on 
different Sung wares. One of the main difficulties in making such a study is the 
abundant richness of the material available. It is necessary to make a selection 
among the materials which can offer us a representative body of designs and at 
the same time avoid our being overwhelmed by the variety found. In order to 
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restrict the volume of material I have selected only the main groups of wares with 
a rich décor Northern celadon, ch’ing-pai, Tz’u-chou yao and Ting yao and also 
presented a few decorated types of Lung-ch’aan and other Chekiang celadons, but 
have neglected all other more provincial wares. The wares of Liao and the decorated 
wares from the Chi-chou kiln I have already discussed in earlier papers,!) and even 
if it would have been interesting to make a more thorough study of the Liao group 
based on the material excavated since the article was published, it has not been 
possible to do so because of a lack of space. The two wares mentioned will, however, 
be referred to on several occasions. A study of the Yiieh yao is also outside the 
scope of this work, and several writers have already issued important publications 
on this subject from which we can select the comparative material needed. 

Within each group of ceramics discussed I have tried to select a representative 
body of the most frequent designs found, but have also included more rare and 
unusual patterns especially when they can help us to understand the development 
of certain motifs or in other ways are able to enlighten our knowledge of the subject. 
A selection of this kind must, in the nature of things, be rather personal and I have 
no pretensions to be exhaustive. There will no doubt be many designs missing and 
some which could with equal right have been exchanged for others, but on the 
whole I hope the material will give a fairly accurate picture of the designs found 
on Sung ceramics. 

The designs presented have been selected from ceramic specimens in the main 
museums and private collections in Europe, North America, China and Japan. 
It has sometimes been impossible to obtain illustrations of all specimens I had 
wished to show, but the majority of design types discussed are illustrated either 
with a plate or a text figure. Because of the abundance of the material it has been 
necessary to make many of the illustrations rather small, but I have preferred this 
arrangement to leaving them out completely. To those specimens that I have 
not been able to illustrate there have as a rule been given references to other works 
where they can be seen, but this has not always been possible as some pieces have 
not been previously published. 

The selected material has under each main ware been divided into a certain 
number of types. Those types are mostly formed by objects with the same design, 
but sometimes it has been necessary to let objects with a certain shape) or a 
certain arrangement of the design constitute a specific type. Even if this arrange- 
ment could be considered somewhat arbitrary, I have judged it to be the most 
surveyable. 

1) Some notes on Liao ceramics. BMFEA 32, 1960. 

Some ceramic wares from Chi-chou. BMFEA 34, 1962. 

*) Shape is undoubtedly a very important criterion when judging a ceramic specimen, and several 
authors have worked with the form aspect in connection with dating. Unfortunately none of the works 
so far published on this subject are sufficiently comprehensive or reliable. It has not been possible in 


this paper to deal at any length with the form problem, but I have constantly referred to shapes as a 
help to dating. 
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Most types have also been given a date, those dates are sometimes only tentative, 
when the material available does not give enough evidence of a more certain date, 
but I have tried to make the dating as close as possible considering all the different 
criteria available. A summary of the reasons for the dating and a tentative chrono- 
logy is found in the last chapter. 

In some wares I have also tried to assign, when possible, the objects discussed 
to specific kilns, but in many groups this has not been achievable because of the 
lack of a sufficient amount of scientifically excavated material. The dating and 
attribution of the different wares is of course of great interest to anybody working 
with Sung ceramics, but the main purpose of this paper has been to present a 
rich selection of designs and to co-ordinate some of the widely scattered objects 
into specific groups, in order to find out what is typical of the Sung decorative 
style as it is manifested in the ceramic art and what achievements in this field were 
made during the period. Special emphasis has been laid upon the dating of some 
of the ceramic production to the Chin dynasty and to show that the main kilns, 
including the Ting kiln, were still active during that period. A discussion of some 
of the main floral and animal motifs is found in a special chapter. 

A large amount of the material used in this study has been examined by the 
author in different collections, but it has not been possible for me to see or handle 
the whole body of material, and it has to a certain extent been necessary to depend 
on photographs and publications. Luckily enough very good catalogues are avail- 
able of Sung ceramics from the pioneer works of Hobson, Hetherington and Honey 
to the recent excellent catalogues by John Ayers, Michael Sullivan and others. 
The different publications published by the Oriental Ceramic Society and all ex- 
hibition catalogues from different countries have been most valuable sources of 
information. Many excellent publications have also appeared in Japan, the majority 
of them having been written under the supervision of Fujio Koyama, the foremost 
ceramic expert in that country. Among Chinese publications the works of Ch’en 
Wan-li have been of great value, and the recent archaeological periodicals K’ao 
ku hstieh pao, Wen wu and K’ao ku have been of the utmost importance for our 
knowledge of the new excavations carried out in China, which have given us an 
abundance of material that has thrown light upon several obscure points in the 
development of Sung ceramics and also solved many problems concerning the 
location of kilns. Unfortunately not all the excavations carried out have been 
adequately published, and the quality of the illustrations leaves much to be desired. 
It also seems that some of the excavators have not been experienced enough, and 
datings and descriptions are not always to be trusted; the material must be handled 
with care and read with a critical mind. Even with these shortcomings duly cal- 
culated, the extensive excavation work carried out in China during recent years 
and the reports published are highly admirable, and the material has been of 
fundamental value for this study. 


A comparison between the designs found on Sung ceramics with those found on 
other kinds of applied arts, as well as the sculpture and painting of the period, 
would undoubtedly have been of great interest. But the abundance of the ceramic 
material alone is so great that a more detailed study also of other branches of 
Sung art would have been an impossible and overwhelming undertaking. I have, 
however, when it has been of fundamental value for the explanation of a certain 
design referred to other materials, especially such as come from scientifically ex- 
cavated and datable tombs. A further study of the decorative ornaments of the 
Sung time especially based on ornaments and objects from tombs would be of 
great interest, and I hope to be able to make an investigation of this kind in a 
coming paper. 

But the problem of comparison with other materials also has other aspects. 
When it comes to such materials as bronze, jade and silver, the material available 
is extremely poor. There is a number of bronze vessels in archaic style that has 
been attributed to the Sung dynasty, but there is not one single piece which has 
been found in an excavation, and very few that can be proved to derive from 
the period in question.') The principal bronzes found in Sung tombs are the mirrors, 
and the decoration of those is usually composed of the same kind of floral scrolls 
that we find on the ceramic. Jade pieces datable to Sung are also extremely scarce; 
they are almost all dated according to stylistic reasons, and as the material itself 
reveals very little of the age, this kind of dating is most unreliable. The silver ware 
of Sung is also rather meagre, even if we in this field can be much more confident 
of the dating thanks to the thorough study of the gold and silver work of T’ang 
that has been carried out by Gyllensvard.?) Sung painting is a field where the 
surviving material is somewhat larger, but here too we have the problem of authen- 
ticity. Its influence on the decoration of ceramics is unquestionable, especially 
the Tz’u-chou ware often shows close parallels with compositions found in con- 
temporary painting. 

If we sum up what has been said above of other types of Sung art it would seem 
that the selection made would somewhat restrict the possibilities to understand 
and date the patterns on Sung ceramics. But the case is not quite so difficult. It 
has to be considered that the conditions obtaining during the Sung dynasty were 
quite different from those found, for instance, during T’ang. Whereas during the 
T’ang dynasty the influences and loans from abroad were a distinctive feature 
in the art of the period, and the possibilities of following a certain design from 
the source to its development on different materials are great; the initial condi- 
tions at the beginning of Sung were entirely dissimilar. The majority of the designs 
used in Sung art were already introduced to China much earlier, and with the 


1) For a further discussion of this problem see pp. 15-17 below. 

*) Gyllensvird, Bo, T’ang gold and stlver. Stockholm 1957 (hereafter Gyllenevard). 
Gyllensvard, Bo, Chinese gold and silver in the Carl Kempe collection. Stockholm 1953 (hereafter Chinese 
Gold and Stver). 
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increasingly deteriorating relations with its neighbours, which is significant of the 
period, very few impulses from abroad were received. The Chinese Empire retired 
into its shell, and under the beneficial influence of imperial patronage its art devel- 
oped with little influence from abroad; but instead it was absorbing and recreating 
the achievements of preceding periods. The Sung dynasty thus became a period 
of “sinization”. It is accordingly not so much the motifs themselves that are new 
and innovative but mainly the way they are treated and with which preference 
they are selected; and those features can be studied on ceramics perhaps better 
than in any other branch of art with the exception of painting. 


Before we start to give a survey of the designs found on Sung ceramics it is 
necessary to give a very brief account of the historical and cultural background 
to this classic age of Chinese culture. 

When the Sung dynasty was founded in 960 it marked the end of half a century 
of anarchy and partition, known in the history of China as the period of the Five 
Dynasties. Once more the main provinces of China were all united under one ruler.") 
But the State that now arose differed considerably from the large and mighty 
T’ang Empire. All possessions outside China were now irretrievably lost, and at 
the border of the new empire new states had formed which threathened its domains. 
In the north-west the Tibetan-Tangut Kingdom of Hsia cut off Sung China from 
the traditional commercial routes to Central and Western Asia. In the south-west 
the T’ai Kingdom of Nan Chao was a powerful and dangerous neighbour. But most 
dangerous of all states around the Chinese borders was the Liao Empire in the 
north-east. At the beginning of Sung the Liao Empire (907-1125) had already 
consolidated its position by conquering several neighbouring states and had also 
incorporated the northern parts of Hopei and Shansi, and was thus in dangerous 
proximity to the Sung capital of Pien-liang (modern K’ai-feng). After some years 
of war the Sung Emperor was forced to make a peace treaty in A.D. 1004. But 
it was a peace on hard terms and large annual subsidies had to be paid by the 
Chinese. The following century was, except for minor border conflicts, on the whole 
peaceful, and it became the Golden Age of the Liao Empire, Chinese customs and 
culture were adopted, and the state became more and more sinisized, but also 
more weakened. In 1114 one of the vassal tribes of Liao, the Ju-chen, encouraged 
by the Sung, revolted against Liao supremacy and after only ten years of fighting 


1) The submission of the last independent states was not received until 979. Among these were the 
states of Wu Yieh [1] in Chekiang, where the Yiieh ware was produced. 
Figures in brackets refer to Chinese characters listed immediately preceding the Bibliography. 


the whole empire was forced to surrender to its enemy. The new State, which 
called itself the Chin Empire (1115-1234), took possession of the conquered land. 
The fall of the Liao was naturally witnessed with great delight by the Sung 
Emperor, and he now believed the right time had come to recapture at least the 
territories within the Great Wall. This decision proved to be disastrous and started 
a new war between the victorious armies of Chin and the weakened and untrained 
Sung forces, which ended in a complete defeat of the latter. The Emperor, Hui- 
tsung, abdicated in favour of his son, who tried to make peace with the enemy, 
but through an unwise policy the Chin armies were soon again turned against 
China. The capital, K’ai-feng, was captured in 1126 and the emperors and more 
than 3000 of their retinue were taken prisoners and carried off to the north, and 
they were never to return. 

This marked the end of the Northern Sung Empire (Pet Sung) and it seemed 
like the termination of the whole dynasty. But in the south a younger son of the 
captured Emperor Hui-tsung had been proclaimed emperor. After more than a 
decade of war, in which the Chinese benefited by the obstacle that the densely 
populated flat country, with all its canals and rice fields on the other side of the 
Yangtze, offered the foreign cavalry, peace was at last concluded in A.D. 1141. 
By this peace China was divided between the two empires of Southern Sung (Nan 
Sung) and Chin. Shansi, Shensi, Hopei, Honan and Shantung remained in the 
hands of the Chin, Central and South China were still under the domain of Sung, 
and with Lin-an (present Hang-chou) as capital the dynasty lasted until 1279. 

The political power of the Sung Empire was broken, but still the country was 
rich and fertile with a dense population, and a period of peace and cultural pros- 
perity followed. This relatively peaceful state of affairs went on until the Mongols 
made their appearance on the Chinese scene after their victorious progress through 
Central Asia. The Chinese campaign, however, turned out to be a lengthy and trouble- 
some affair and the Chin Empire offered hard and courageous resistance. But in 
the long run the Mongol forces were too superior, and after the sack of K’ai-feng 
in 1233 the end of the Chin Empire was certain. In the last phase of the war the 
Sung Empire had joined forces with the Mongols in their attempt to break the 
last stronghold of the Chins in Honan, and this unwise policy was the beginning 
of the end. When the Mongols, after their victory, retired to assemble their forces 
the Sung Emperor thought the time had come to reconquer the old domains on 
the other side of the River. This immediately resulted in the return of the Mongol 
army and the beginning of the final conquest of China. A long and bloody war foll- 
owed, and the Chinese resistance was amazingly violent and brave, but again 
the end was certain. Hang-chou was captured in 1276 and the Emperor was taken 
prisoner. This event marked the actual end of Southern Sung even if the official 
overthrow of the dynasty is not reckoned until A.D. 1279, when the last Pretender 
tragically lost his life by drowning in a last fruitless attempt to escape capture. 

This short recapitulation of the political state in China during the period usually 
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referred to as the Sung dynasty has been necessary in order to emphasize the fact 
that the time we are dealing with is actually covering four different periods, Liao, 
Pei Sung, Nan Sung and Chin. The Liao period has already been sufficiently covered 
by different authors and the stylistic nature of its art is so characteristic that we 
have no reason to study it further in a paper concerned with Sung ceramics.') 
The Liao material is, however, most valuable for comparative reasons and will be 
used in this capacity in the stylistic analysis of the ceramics of the period. We 
will accordingly concentrate our study on the Sung and Chin periods, and it is 
necessary to give a short cultural background to these periods and the internal 
state of affairs. 

A most characteristic feature of Sung China is the new importance of the civil 
administration. During the foregoing periods the actual power had been in the 
hands of the generals and the military governors, but after the consolidation of 
the Sung Empire most of the army was disbanded and the forces still kept at the 
borders were subordinated to the civil servants. The power of the civil administra- 
tion thus became more mighty than ever before, and its organization was extre- 
mely well organized and controlled. To enter the civil service it was necessary 
to have a competent knowledge of the national literature, especially the Confucian 
classics, and the traditional examination system was strictly maintained. The con- 
sequence of this rigorous demand for learned examinations was that the severely 
national and conservative philosophy of Confucianism gained a very strong posi- 
tion which it held throughout the entire dynasty. 

Buddhism, which already during the end of T’ang had lost much of its impor- 
tance and especially its political and financial power, now further decayed. But it 
still kept a strong grip over the people and even many intellectuals of the time 
held the faith in high esteem. During the Southern Sung period its philosophy had 
a short new time of prosperity through the Ch’an sect, the influence of which was 
@ major source of inspiration for the art of the period. Among the more popular 
sects the worship of Amitabha and Kuan-yin was especially prominent, as can be 
seen from the contemporary Buddhist sculpture. Taoism, which like Confucianism 
was a purely national faith, succeeded in maintaining its position and exerted 
an important influence during the reign of some emperors. 

The internal history of Northern Sung China is characterized by the antagonism 
between radical and conservative parties among the civil servants, which embittered 
the lives of many scholars of the time. From the middle of the 11th century to 
the end of the dynasty this strife between the two factions went on continuously. 
Some of China’s finest and most celebrated scholars belonged to the conservative 
party, but unfortunately it was only during short intervals that they had any 
possibility of influencing the official politics. The disastrous “new laws” introduced 
by the leader of the radicals, Wang An-shih, and which have been explained as 
1) Wittfogel, K. — Fong, C.8.: History of Chinese Soctety. Liao. Philadelphia 1949. 

Tamura, J. — Kobayashi, Y.: Tombs and mural patntings of Ch’ing-ling. Vol. I-IT. 1952-53. 
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a kind of State socialism, brought poverty and suffering to the people and seem 
to a great extent to be responsible for the downfall of the dynasty. The inner 
struggle, which became particularly pronounced and malignant at the end of the 
period and resulted in the degradation and exile of a great number of scholars, 
deprived the administration of some of its most able civil servants and proved 
disastrous to the country, also because it turned away the attention from the dang- 
erous political situation abroad. 

But in spite of these inner disturbances the dynasty on the whole represents 
an epoch of progress and development. It is not until now that South China gets 
its importance felt, its rich soil was brought under cultivation, its trade was steadily 
growing and it became densely populated. The population of the empire was steadily 
increasing, as can be learned from the census. It seems almost to have doubled 
between 1060 and 1126, when it had reached the figure of 100,000,000 persons. 
During the Southern Sung period the importance of the south part of the country 
logically became especially pronounced and the capital, Hang-chou, was at the 
time the biggest city in the world with a population of over one million. 

The Sung period is the classic age of Chinese culture, famous for its literature, 
art and intellectual activity in general, and many of China’s greatest poets, essayists, 
historians, philosophers and artists lived during this time. The method of printing, 
which now came into general use contributed considerably to the spread and devel- 
opment of literature. 

Among the greatest scholars of Northern Sung were Ssu-ma Kuang and Ou-yang 
Hsiu, both celebrated essayists and historians, and the universal genius Su Tung- 
p’o, statesman, essayist, poet, calligrapher and painter and perhaps the most 
beloved scholar in Chinese history.') It would lead too far to discuss the works 
of these scholars, but it might be noted that they combined profound learning 
and interest in the past with a strong feeling for nature and a scientific curiosity 
for everything in the world around them. All these features seem to be also signif- 
icant for the Sung culture in general. 

Important encyclopedic works were also compiled during this time; one of the 
largest and also earliest of these ts’ung-shu is the T’ai-ping yit lan [2] (c. 977-983) 
and another tremendous work of the same kind the 7's’e fu yian kues [3], was 
completed in 1013. A marked interest in zoology and botany is also conspicuous. 
Needham?) has given the following account of these sciences: 


“The books of pharmaceutical botany reached an unprecedently high standard, and several recensions 
of the Pen Tshao or Codex were produced, notably not only in the Sung but also in the northern Chin 
country. Thus the illustrations in certain editions of the Ta Kuan Ching Shth Cheng Les Pen Tshao of 
the 12th and 13th centuries were better than those of European botanical books of the 15th and 16th. 
Particularly characteristic of the period, however, are the numerous botanical and zoological monographs, 
of which Han Yen-Chih’s Chi Lu (Orange Record) of 1178 may be considered a type specimen; it deals 


1) Lin Yutang, The Gay gentus. The life and times of Su Tungpo. New York 1947. 
2) Science and Civilization tn China. Vol. 1, p. 135. 
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in detail with all aspects of citrus horticulture, and was the first book on the subject in any language—but 
besides this there were monographs on bamboos, lichis, aromatic plants, cucurbits, and flowering trees, 
as well as Crustacea, birds and fishes.” 


The interest in the past and the collection and systematization of antiques of 
different kinds, especially bronzes is also a typical feature of the whole Sung dynasty, 
and several important catalogues on this subject were published. The oldest of 
them is Lii Ta-lin’s K’ao ku tu [4], which describes bronzes in the imperial and 
private collections, published in 1092. It was later followed by the continuation 
Hsit k’ao ku tu [5].1) The collection of the art-loving artist-Emperor Hui-tsung 
was published at the beginnig of the 12th century by a group of scholars under the 
name of Hsittan Ho Po Ku T’u [6], and was later revised and new acquisitions were 
added.?) Also among private scholars the habit of collecting was steadily growing, 
and during the Southern Sung period we know that there was a striving antique 
trade in Hang-chou. Among the most personal and moving accounts found, on 
the pleasures and hardship of collecting, is the famous essay by Li Yi-an (1081-c. 
1141) in which she tells the story of the collection assembled by her husband and 
herself, and how it was dispersed upon their flight from the Chin invasion and 
after her husband’s tragic death.¥‘) 

Painting is of course l’art de préférence of the Sung dynasty, and so many works 
have been written on this subject that it would be preposterous to try to add some- 
thing in this connection. But a few general remarks have to be made. During pre- 
vious centuries the emphasis had been on figure painting and paintings with reli- 
gious subjects, and not until the 10th century did landscape painting attain the 
important position it was to maintain ever since. The development of landscape 
painting during Sung and the intimate and spiritualized approach to the subject 
are perhaps one of the most fascinating chapters in the art history of the world. The 
feeling of affinity with nature and man as just one little unimportant part in the 
great and ever-changing universe, was still more strengthened during the Southern 
Sung dynasty when the political disasters had brought about a general feeling of 
the futility in human endeavours. The intensified studies of taoism and the new 
teachings of the Ch’an Buddhist sect further intensified these tendencies. 

A distinctive feature of Sung culture is its pronounced interest in art theory 
and art criticism, which found expression in several treatises on those subjects 
already during Northern Sung. During Southern Sung the aestheticism reached its 
zenith, and the elegance and refinement had come to a point where it could go 
‘ no further. Among some artists this resulted in a mere performance of empty skill 
and formal theoretical learning without spontaneity or feeling. 

1) For a discussion on these catalogues see: Robert Poor, Notes on the Sung Dynasty Archaeological 
Catalogs. ACASA XIX. 1965. p. 33. 
%) Already the Emperor Jen-tsung (reign 1023-63) had arranged a special room in the palace for 


an archaeological collection of bronzes. 
3) Lin Yutang, The Importance of Understanding. New York 1960. 
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Characteristic of the Sung culture is also the scholar painter, the literatus, who 
was not only an official well versed in literature and poetry, but also himself an 
artist and calligrapher. Some of the finest artists of the period are found among 
these wen-jen painters who painted for pleasure and gave their paintings away to 
their friends. The branch of painting especially favoured by the painters of this 
type was the monochrome ink-painting, especially the painting of bamboo, which 
was close to calligraphy and which was the ideal subject for the quick brush and 
the inspired moment. 

Besides the types of painting already mentioned, a very important branch of 
Sung painting, which was especially favoured by the Emperor-painter Hui-tsung 
and his academy, was the realistic paintings of birds, flowers, animals and insects. 
It is recorded how painting competitions were held in the imperial garden and 
how the artists tried to give the most faithful rendering of their motif. But a mere 
realistic depiction of birds, flowers and trees was not enough, the painter also had 
to grasp the inner reality and the spirit of his subject. 

It seems that the artistic tradition of Northern Sung continues unbroken into 
Southern Sung, and we cannot observe any strong difference or sudden change 
between the two parts of the dynasty, but it seems that something of the freshness 
in the early realism was lost in the superaesthetical dream-world of the latter period. 
Most of the large collection of paintings brought together by the Emperor Hui-tsung, 
which is said to have numbered over 6000 paintings, had been transferred to Hang- 
chou, and the academy continued its work in the new and beautiful surroundings. 
Even outside the academic circles the interest in art and culture in general was a 
typical feature of the time. One of the main reasons for this was the prosperity of 
the capital and its thriving trade which put wealth into the hands of the merchant 
class. Professional painters decorated the homes and the shops of wealthy merchants, 
and even in the tombs we have good examples of this kind of decorative paintings. 
Genre paintings and realistic paintings of flowers, birds and animals were the 
favourite subjects. The information available of life in Sung China is almost in- 
exhaustibly rich, the literary sources preserved cover almost every aspect of daily 
life at the time into its most minute details.) 

The art and culture in the northern part of the country occupied by the Chin 
dynasty has been neglected by most writers on the art of this time. It has generally 
been considered that nothing of particular interest happened during the Chin 
supremacy, and only the names of a few important painters have been mentioned. 
But in some recent articles by Susan Bush?) an attempt has been made to give 
credit to the cultural development in the Chin Empire. It seems that the Chins 
were already strongly influenced by Chinese culture before the capture of North 
China, and once they were firmly established the sinization was very rapid. As 


1) Jacques Gernet, Daily Life in China on the Eve of the Mongol Invasion 1250-1276. London 1962. 
%) Literait Culture under the Chin. OA Vol. XV No. 2, 1969, p. 103. 
“Clearing after snow in the Min mountains” and Chin landscape painting. OA Vol. XI, 1965, p. 163. 
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the relations with Southern Sung were limited it was quite naturally the culture of 
Northern Sung which came to be one of the main sources of inspiration for the 
scholars and artists of the time. The just-mentioned author has also pointed out 
the great prestige Su Tung-p’o and his circle possessed among the Chins and the 
great influence of his works on their culture.’) 

The art which developed during Chin time seems to have continued the Northern 
Sung style, and as the interest in Chinese culture increased and deepened it also 
took up more of older Chinese elements. It does not seem to be a mere coincidence 
that several archaistic art objects have been found in Chin tombs. The richness 
of the Chin tombs excavated so far, with wall-paintings, stone-carvings and sculp- 
tures also testifies to a flourishing cultural life.?) ; 

The general tendency of Chin art seems to be a fruitful fusion of the realistic 
interest in Nature found in late Northern Sung with its own T’ang-Liao inspired 
traditional art. Unfortunately we do not know enough about the arts of the period 
to give a more detailed picture of their development. An interesting question is 
also to what extent art objects were exchanged and traded between the two Empires 
of Southern Sung and Chin. It is known, that at the beginning of Chin, specimens 
of this kind were sold to Sung China, but it seems that during the later part of 
the period an increasing demand for Chinese art in the North might have caused 
art objects to travel the other way. Collections of paintings and other art objects 
were also formed in the North.) 

This short historical and cultural background to the Sung time has shown some 
of the main tendencies of the period under discussion and we shall try to further 
emphasize some trends which have been of particular importance in the forming 
of the ceramic art of the period. We have seen how the creative activity of the 
period was enormous in almost all fields; fine arts, literature, philosophy, history 
and science. But also how the political situation cut off the country from cultural 
exchange with foreign countries; this makes the Sung style more purely Chinese 
than that of almost any other dynasty. 

Almost all writers on the art of the Sung dynasty stress the archaistic interest 
of the period and the important influence caused especially by the imperial collec- 
tion of archaic bronzes. The most decorative branch “of the applied arts found in 
Sung, and the most important, is undoubtedly ceramics. One would accordingly 
expect to find the archaistic tendencies especially strongly developed in this material. 
But on the contrary, we find very few designs we might call archaistic. The key- 
fret border and the dragons of ch’th type may, of course, be regarded as designs of 
this type, but the way they are used and worked into purely realistic compositions 
clearly tells us that they were never intended as replicas of antiquities, but only as 


1) When the Chin army sacked K’ai-feng the literary works of Ou-yang Hsiu and Su Tung-p’o were 
carried away. 

*) Cp. Kao Ku 1959:5, p. 227; Kao Ku 1962:4, p. 182. 

3) Some Chin tombs have yielded ch'ing-pai ceramics of obviously Southern Sung manufacture. 
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decorative designs. Bronze shapes found in ceramics have also been considered an 
important criterion of Sung archaism, but even here a closer examination reveals 
that the bronze forms are limited to very few wares. It is mainly among the un- 
decorated wares of Ju and Kuan type and in Lung-ch’iian that we come across 
the bronze shapes. Many of these specimens are also extremely hard to date, and 
a closer and more thorough study of this material will undoubtedly give the result 
that the majority of bronze-shaped objects belong to Yiian and Ming and some 
to late Sung and Chin. The only ceramic objects we know of which are undoubtedly 
meant to be imitations of ancient bronzes are made of pottery and are apparently 
intended for tomb use; they usually date from Chin and later. A Chin tomb in 
Pa-lin yielded two very fine pottery examples of this kind,!) one bottle-shaped vase*) 
and one tripod; they are both completely covered with archaistic bronze designs, 
but these are executed in a much more strict and truly antiquarian style than those 
fantastic inlaid bronzes which are usually attributed to the Sung dynasty.*) 

If the archaic tendency is not especially apparent in ceramics it might be assumed 
that it was instead expressed in some other material. It has often been pointed 
out that the Sung period was famous for its bronze imitations of older vessels, and 
it would of course have been most natural to copy the old bronzes in the same 
material. In several exhibitions of Sung art, so-called Sung bronzes, usually with rich 
inlay, have been presented,‘) but the rea] evidence for such a dating is, as we have 
already stated, non-existent. We do not know of one single specimen of archaistic 
bronze of the type generally referred to as Sung that has actually been excavated 
from a Sung time tomb. It could be argued that objects of this kind were never 
intended as tomb gifts, but purely as decorative objects d’art for the collectors. 
But, as we well know, there is no strict borderline between objects made for the 
living and those used in the tombs, and one would have expected at least a small 
specimen of this kind of inlaid bronze to have been found in a Sung tomb. There 
has been quite a large number of Liao, Sung and Chin tombs recently excavated 
in China, but the bronze objects found in them have generally been of ceramic 
shapes and mostly completely devoid of decoration. The only exceptions are the 
bronze mirrors, which of course offer an excellent space for decoration. But the 
Sung mirrors, which have been found in many tombs, all have very realistic floral 
scrolls etc. of the same type as we find in ceramics (Fig. 39:a)5), or else are completely 
undecorated except for inscriptions. It could hardly be taken as anything else than 


1) Wen Wu 1959:7, p. 63, and end cover. 

2) An almost identical vase from the Eumorfopoulos collection is in the British Museum (Basil Gray, 
Early Chinese pottery and porcelain. Pl. 4) and has been attributed to Han or Six Dynasties. 

3) The same style is found in a square hu vessel of pottery decorated with dragons on a let-wen ground 
which was discovered in an early Yiian tomb dated 1266. Wen Wu 1958:6, p. 57. Fig. 13. It can also 
bee seen on a very fine kues vessel of stone found in a tomb in Kiangsi, datable to 1159. Wen Wu 1959:10, 
p. 86. Fig. p. 86. 

*) OCS Sung exhibition 1960. Nos. 231-234, 237, 239. 

6) OCS Sung exh. Nos. 229, 230. 
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an indication that the archaistic style was not particularly strong, especially not 
in Northern Sung. The late Sir Percival David was of the opinion that there was a 
shortage of bronze during Sung and accordingly no larger or more important vessels 
were made. Even if this point should not be stressed too hard it is a factor to be 
considered, and it is a fact that most bronzes recovered from tombs of Sung time 
are very thin and of poor quality. 

A more thorough study of the archaistic bronzes on the whole would be a most 
interesting subject and would certainly help to date this difficult family which is 
now usually rather carelessly labelled Sung, Ming or Ch’ing. It is not our opinion 
that bronzes in archaic style were not made in Sung time, but they were probably 
not so common and not so richly inlaid as has been suggested. It seems to us that 
the archaistic interest in Sung expressed itself mainly in the collecting and cata- 
logization of ancient bronzes, and also as we know in faking of old vessels,') but 
that it was of little importance as a source of inspiration for other branches of art.?) 
But the main point which we should like to stress is that the archaistic trend was 
only one of many different features found in Sung art and, contrary to many other 
writers on this subject, we do not believe that it ended with the fall of the dynasty. 
On the contrary, it is our conviction that it did not reach any greater importance 
until the latter part of the dynasty and that it was then without any break carried 
further in Yiian and Ming. It is certainly no mere coincidence that specimens with 
archaistic designs have been found in Chin and Yiian tombs*) and that vessels of 
this kind are also depicted in Yiian painting.*) We shall see that the same preference 
for traditional designs can be found also in other patterns used by these foreign 
dynasties. 

There are two main stylistic trends in Sung China which principally gave the 
profile to the ceramic art of the period. The first one is the international T’ang 
style, with its vigorous baroque scrolls and its various intricate and detailed designs 
which can be most clearly studied in T’ang metal ware and stone carvings. This 
style was a fruitful assimilation of traditional Chinese elements and foreign loans 
and influences especially from Iran and India, which led to many new and artis- 
tically convincing achievements. It seems that the powerful T’ang style, widely 
spread not only inside the vast empire but far outside its borders, never completely 


1) William Watson, Sung Bronzes. TOCS Vol. 32, p. 34. 

*) An interesting example of a Sung bronze copying an archaic specimen is a bronze bell in Huai- 
style, which has been discovered in a temple in the Hei-lung chiang province. This bell was one of a 
set of ten which was cast by the order of Emperor Hui-tsung around 1105. The bell, which is very 
close to its Huai prototype, was later on captured by the Chins and given to the temple in which it was 
found. Cp. Wen Wu 1963:5, p. 42. 

*) Except for the pottery specimens already mentioned, silver vessels imitating bronzes have been 
found in a Yiian tomb. Wen Wu 1964:12, Pl. 6. Several bronze vessels with archaistic designs, which 
are datable to the Yiian dynasty, have also been excavated and clearly shows the strong interest for 
this kind of designs during that period. Cp. Net meng ku ch’u t’u wen wu hsiian chi. Pls. 159-163. 

‘) Cp. Lee, S. — Ho, W.-K., Chinese Art under the Mongols. Pl. 257, 198. 


died out, but can be felt as a strong undercurrent in the artistic field from the 
end of T’ang up to the Ming dynasty. It is particularly the foreign dynasties of 
nomadic origin, Liao, Chin and Yiian which never broke with the T’ang tradition 
and carried it forward until Ming. One important reason why the style was pre- 
served especially among those dynasties was undoubtedly the strong impact of 
Buddhist elements found in the original T’ang style which appealed to the Central 
Asian nomads, among which the Buddhist faith still occupied an important position 
long after its golden age had passed in China proper. A good example of how per- 
sistent the T’ang style was in certain branches of art can be seen on steles and 
tombstones. During the T’ang dynasty stone-engravings and reliefs which are often 
dated, furnish us with a distinct picture of the continuous development of the T’ang 
style, and they are the main source for the dating of T’ang patterns on other mate- 
rials. But after the fall of the T’ang dynasty very little development seems to 
have taken place in this particular field; the tombstones of Northern Sung, Chin 
and Yiian all have almost identical designs and they cannot in any way help us 
in the dating of other branches of art.') 

The second stylistic trend found in Sung ceramic art and the one which can be 
recognized as new and significant of the period is the realistic interest in Nature. 
We have already pointed out that the fruitful intellectual climate of the period not 
only expressed itself in the flowering of the arts and humanities but also in natural 
science. Never before in the history of China had man with such an open mind 
and thirst for knowledge turned to Nature. The result was a score of works on 
animals, birds, and plants—many of them examples of scholarship of the highest 
class. The rapid development of printing during the period contributed, as we have 
also seen, to these studies being quickly spread and read by a larger number of people 
than ever before. The intensive, romantic interest in Nature reached its summit 
during the Southern Sung dynasty, but already during Northern Sung the new 
interest in Nature was clearly developed. We can find evidence of it in the fresh 
and realistic floral designs found in ceramics, in the paintings of landscapes, flowers, 
birds, insects and animals as well as in the works of the poets and essayists. 

During the Southern Sung dynasty the political weakness and the general ante- 
diluvian feeling caused the intellectuals of the time to turn to art and philosophy 
as one means of avoiding the gloom of reality, but also to Nature and to all kinds 
of physical pleasures. The deepened feeling for Nature is most clearly expressed 
in the paintings of the period, and it was, as we have seen, the result of several 
different cooperating influences. One which was undoubtedly of great importance 
was the beautiful situation of the new capital, Hang-chou, with its West Lake, 
its bamboo forests and blue mountains in the distance, which could not fail to 
affect the people living there. The new interest for Nature and the world around us 
was not limited to the intellectuals, which can clearly be seen from the ceramics 


1) Cp. Ku tat chuang shth hua wen hsiian chs. Hsian 1953. Pls. 72-73 and 59. See also the tombstone 
of the Prince of Wei from 1093; Kao Ku 1964:7, p. 351. 
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of a folk-art character where flowers and birds are among the most beloved motifs. 
The best examples of this kind of wares are, however, found in the kilns which, 
after the division of the country, came to belong to the Chin Empire, and here the 
simple and fresh approach to the motifs, found during Northern Sung, are pre- 
served and further developed and undoubtedly became one of the main sources 
for the underglaze painted porcelain during the Yiian dynasty. 
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NORTHERN CELADON 


The “Northern celadon ware” is undoubtedly among the finest of the Sung wares 
and its rich and varied decoration makes it a ware of great interest for the study 
of design. It has been well-known for a long time that the main kilns for the pro- 
duction of this particular ware were situated in the provinces of Honan and Shensi, 
but not until the last two decades have continuous excavations of some of the old 
kiln sites provided us with more detailed information about this ware. 

Inn-ju hsien [7] (formerly called Ju-chow) in southern Honan has been known 
as one of the main centres of production of this ware and many modern Japanese 
writers have for a long time been using the term Ju yao as equivalent to the Western 
term Northern celadon. The term Ju yao, however, has already been adopted in 
the West for a special kind of ware, sometimes also called Kuan Ju, of lightly 
crackled, pale bluish green glaze and of which little more than thirty pieces survive 
outside China to-day. It would accordingly be most unfortunate and confusing to 
accept this term as a general denomination of the Northern celadon ware, still 
More so as a vast amount of the ware was not produced in Lin-ju hsien at all, but 
in Yao-chou [8] as we shall see below. The so-called Ju-ware, as we know it in the 
West, is a ware of extremely fine quality, and it is generally considered that it 
was only made in small quantities for the use of the Court over a very short period. 
Probably not longer than twenty years, between 1086 and 1106. It must be em- 
phasized that no sherds or specimens so far collected at the Lin-ju kiln site have 
been of this type. 

Recent excavations have shown that some of the finest wares in the Northern 
celadon group were produced in Yao-chow in Shensi province, and this place also 
seems to be the source of that fine and rare group of celadons usually labelled 
“Tung yao” [9] in Western and Japanese publications. The history and nature of 
the Northern celadon ware has been discussed in great detail by several writers, 
and we will here only give some references from some of the more interesting new 
Chinese sources which are of the utmost importance for our knowledge of this ware. 

The four main investigations into the kilns in Lin-ju hsien and the facts drawn 
from them have been published in the Wen Wu!) and an abstract of the last and 
most important excavation carried out in 1964 has been published by the Oriental 
Ceramic Society.?) The three main kiln sites excavated in Lin-ju hsien are Yen-ho 


1) Wen Wu 1951:2, 1956:12, 1958:10 and 1964:8. 
2) Chinese Translations no. 3. 
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tien, [10] Ya-hua kow [11] and Hsia-jen ts’un [12]. The majority of the sherds and 
articles collected during the excavation were found in the first-mentioned site. 

The district of Yao-chou in Shensi province has been known as one of the main 
sites of the Northern celadon ware, but its products have since a long time past 
been considered to be of inferior quality to those of Ju-chou. Recent excavations 
have, however, proved that the wares of Yao-chou often by far surpass those of 
Lin-ju both in the fine workmanship and great variation of the design and the 
inventiveness in creating new and varied shapes of great beauty. The main kilns 
of Yao-chou are situated in T’ung-ch’uan hsien [13] and the main site is called 
Huang-pao chen [14]; secondary sites have also been found at Ch’en-lu chen [15],') 
Shang-tien chen [16] and Li-ti po [17]. More than 86,000 sherds have been found 
during the excavations and it has been established that these kilns were in operation 
from the T’ang dynasty until the Yiian dynasty, but their most prosperous time 
seems to have been during Northern Sung and Chin. The excavations have 
been published in the Wen Ww 1955:4 and 1959:8 and in the Kao Ku 1962:6, but 
the most important report is found in the Kao Ku 1959:8. Another interesting 
source for our knowledge of the Yao-chou ware is the publication Yao tz’u t’u lu 
by Ch’en Wan-li, published in 1956. This book contains two parts, the first part 
discusses objects of Yao-chou origin found in a place called Pin hsien [18] in Shensi. 
The attribution of these specimens has been carried out through comparison with 
fragments from the kiln site. The second part illustrates other Yao-chou vessels 
found in different places in Shensi. From the specimens excavated and collected 
in Shensi we are able to form quite a good picture of the manufacture of the Yao 
kilns, the production of which included not only celadons but also some white 
and some black wares. It is also obvious from the present information that the 
kiln was not only influenced by the Yiieh and Ju kilns but also from Lung-ch’iian. 

A thorough investigation of the Northern celadon kilns and a comparison be- 
tween the different wares in order to distinguish the characteristics of the different 
kiln sites cannot yet be made, but with the aid of the above-mentioned excavation 
reports we are at least able to sort out some typical exponents of the two different 
kilns. A selection of ceramic objects recently excavated in China, which includes 
wares both from Yao-chou and Lin-ju, was shown in Japan in 1965 and some 
of the exhibited material was published in a catalogue entitled “China’s beauty 
of 2000 years” ,*) which can also give us some clues as to the problem of the Northern 
celadon ware. 

It seems that the old Chinese opinion that the Yao-chou ware was inferior to 
the Ju-chou is mainly founded on two sources. The thirteenth century writer Yeh 
Chih says in his T’an chat pi heng [19] that: “Ting ware being flawed by awns, 
the Court deemed it unfit for use, and ordered a green-glazed ware to be made 
in Ju Chou. T’ang Chou, Cheng Chou and Yao Chou also made green-glazed ware, 


1) This place has still an active kiln for the manufacture of celadon wares. 
%) Hereafter referred to as “China’e beauty”. 
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but Ju Chou ware was the best.” In the Ching-te chen t’ao lu [20], published in 
1815 by Lan P’u it is stated that: “Yao Chou, which is in the present-day Hsi-an 
Fu, produced a green-glazed ware in the Sung dynasty. It does not compare with 
Ju ware either in glaze colour or in overall quality.” 

As we have already stated above the recent excavations give us a quite different 
picture of the quality of the Yao ware, which on the contrary seems to be both 
finer and more varied and creative than the Ju ware. Some of the differences 
between the two wares have been pointed out by Feng Hsien-ming, the author of 
the 1964 excavation report, and we shall return to this subject at the end of this 
chapter after having discussed the different motifs found on the Northern cela- 
don ware. But it might be of interest to mention already here that Feng Hsien- 
ming has pointed out that the “Sung Shih” contains in its 87th chian a reference 
to ceramics made in Yao-chou being sent as tribute to the Court during the reign 
of Ch’ung-ning (1102-1106) which seems to prove, contradictory to what has been 
said by the two above cited Chinese sources that the Yao-chou ware at this time 
must have been considered to be of very high quality. Feng also takes the drag- 
on decorated objects found in the middle layer of Northern Sung at Yao-chou as 
evidence that the ware was made for the use of the Court even earlier. He believes 
that the Yao-chou ware succeeded the Ju ware at the Court. 


Type: Ne 1. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Bold floral scroll. 
Shape: Ewers and jars. 


One of the most beautiful designs occurring on Sung ceramics is found in this 
rare and interesting type. It is a deeply carved, extremely bold and vigorous scroll 
with big leaves and flowers. The flower resembles a lotus, but the main leaves 
are of a quite different type, large, broad and with a prominent ridge-like vein in 
the centre. The general appearance of the leaves are, however, those of a water- 
plant of some kind. 

There are very few examples of this type known and we shall describe here all 
specimens known to us. The first example is a ewer in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts (Pl. 1:a). It has a globular body with tall neck and a vertical handle bent in 
a very characteristic way, it is provided with a twin spout and has a rather high, 
splayed foot. The bold floral scroll described above is encircling the body of the 
vessel and its details are finely incised. Round the shoulder part of the ewer is a 
collar of overlapping lotus petals. 

A very similar ewer is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 1:b), it differs from the Boston 
pitcher only in two details, the spout is single and the decoration round the shoulder 
is formed by radiating incised lines. Fragments of a third ewer, almost identical 
to the one just mentioned, is in the ROM in Toronto (Pl. 1:c). Unfortunately the 
whole upper part is missing but what remains is enough to give us a clear idea of 
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the piece. A ewer in the Mukden Museum (PI. 1:d) also belongs to this group. It 
has twin spouts and is provided with a cover. The main design on the body is the 
same as on the earlier mentioned ewers, but round the lower part of the body 
is a band of carved overlapping petals similar to the band found on the neck of 
the Boston ewer (PI. 1:a). 

In the collection of the late Lord Cunliffe was another ewer (Pl. 1l:e) which is 
of a somewhat different shape. The body is more pear-shaped but the main difference 
is the strange high neck, which has the shape of a large bud formed by carved, 
overlapping petals. Unfortunately the handle is missing. The bold scroll design is 
the same as on the other ewers in this group, with one interesting difference, on one 
side we can see a very characteristic, folded lotus leaf. This seems to give a clue 
to the possibility that the bold floral scroll is indeed meant to represent a lotus or 
at least some kind of water-plant and not, as is generally assumed, a peony or 
a hibiscus. 

One more ewer of a different and much more elaborate workmanship, but clearly 
belonging to the group is in the Cleveland Museum (PI. 1:f). The body of this ewer 
is lobed and it is divided into two parts by a projecting, horizontal ridge. The design 
is extremely rich; on the back of the handle there are birds and winged dragon-like 
animals on a ground of flowered lozenges (PI. 1:1); the spout is in the form of a seated 
lion with a star-like flower under its front paws. On the upper part of the body 
is a carved bold floral scroll of exactly the same type as on the other ewers in this 
group. The lower part of the body has large rounded petals filled with overlapping 
smaller petals. All leaves and petals have finely incised details. The space between 
the large petals encircling the body has thin incised lines in a fan-shaped arrange- 
ment probably depicting stamina. 

The above described six ewers from different collections undoubtedly form a very 
close group, and a recently discovered vessel from Pin hsien in Shensi published 
by Ch’en Wan-li') (Pl. 1:g) seems to indicate that this entire group was a product 
of the Yao-chou kiln. The vessel in question is a jar of very uncommon shape (PI. 1:g). 
It has an almost peach-shaped body with rounded belly and stands on three high 
splayed feet and is provided with a pointed hat-like cover. The quality is very fine 
and the main design is a carved floral scroll of exactly the same type as is found 
on the ewers, with finely incised details. Ch’en Wan-li also notes that this vessel 
is of the same type as those generally referred to as Tung yao in foreign publications. 

In an excavation report from the Yao-chou kilns*) has been published still another 
specimen which seems to belong to this rare group. It is a small jar (Pl. 1:h) of 
depressed globular shape which is decorated round the belly with a carved design 
of flowers and petals which come extremely close to the arrangement on the lower 
part of the Cleveland ewer. The jar, which was excavated at the kiln site seems to 
be the final evidence that this entire group is a product of the Yao-chou kilns. 


1) Yao tz’u t’u lu, Part I, Pl. 4 and Cover ill. 
2) Kao Ku 1959:12, p. 671. Pl. 7:11. 
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A hitherto unpublished fragmentary specimen in the ROM in Toronto which has 
been considered to be a Chekiang celadon also seems to belong to this group (PI. 
1:i). The central flower is here of a somewhat different type, but we shall see below 
that this is just a stage in the development of the design into a flower which we 
have chosen to call “the conventionalized flower” and which is very frequent on 
Northern celadon wares. 

The above described group is extremely characteristic both in shape and design, 
and we shall further on discuss an interesting group of Tz’u-chou yao specimens, 
which clearly belong to the same style and time, and where we also can follow 
the same development of the floral motif as we can see on the Northern celadon 
ware. The design found in this group is still very much in the T’ang tradition and 
the shapes are also of a characteristic early type which points to an early Northern 
Sung date for this entire group. 


The sickle-leaf scroll 

This is a very special kind of scroll which seems to be found only on Northern 
celadon wares, but here it is quite common and occurs on pieces of many different 
shapes and with various designs. The leaves found on this scroll are quite small, 
they are grouped in threes, they are thin and slightly bent and of half-moon shape 
(Pl. 1:j, k; Pl. 2; Fig. 1:a-b). Their general appearance recalls that of a sickle and 
we have therefore adopted the term “sickle-leaf scroll” as a working name for this 
particular leaf design. These leaves apparently have nothing to do with peony 
leaves or chrysanthemum leaves, the most common explanation of them, they 
look more like the leaves of some kind of water-plant. The origin of this scroll is 
no doubt the previously mentioned “bold floral scroll” where we can find smaller 
leaves of a similar kind together with the big main leaves, but in the sickle-leaf 
scroll they have been further simplified. Almost the same development of the leaf 
design is found on the Tz’u-chou group that is so closely related to the so-called Tung 
group (cp. Pl. 1:a—-g and Pls. 40:j-k, 41:a—h) and a somewhat different dissolvement 
of the leaf scroll is also found in the ch’ing-pai group (Pls. 13-14). 

The sickle-leaf scroll is found in connection with various other designs (see PI. 
4:a, b, c; Pl. 3:1 and PI. 7:f) but it is most commonly associated with a highly con- 
ventionalized flower which we will discuss below. 


Type: Ne 2. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou and Lin-ju. Design: Conventionalized flower and 
Shape: Various. sickle-leaf scroll. 


In connection with our discussion of the so-called Tung group above we have 
pointed out how the bold floral scroll found on this particular ware is also found 
on a group of Tz’u-chou ware. On the Tz’u-chou ware this design develops into a 
most characteristic pattern with highly conventionalized floral scrolls. The same 
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development is also taking place in the Northern celadon ware, where the highly 
realistic looking leaves of the bold floral scroll turns into the above described sickle- 
leaf scroll and the flowers accompanying the scroll are also entirely transformed. 
The flowers are alternately seen from the side and from above. Those seen from 
above or from the front are almost circular and the outer part of the flower is 
built up of a row of thin, overlapping petals, the general appearance is close to 
that of a chrysanthemum flower (Fig. 1:b—c). But in the centre of the flower is a 
large arrangement, probably a seed-pod, which looks like a bunch of grapes (Fig. 
3:10). When the flower is seen from the side this seed-pod is still more predomi- 
nant and sticks out like large nuts from the semicircular row of petals (Fig. 3:4). 
This design is found on a large group of specimens of very different shapes, some 
of the most significant of which will be discussed here. 

A most important key-piece to this entire group isa ewer in the Brundage collec- 
tion (Pl. 1:j).1) It is of a shape very close to some of the so-called Tung yao ewers 
and on the shoulder there is an incised design of the same type as that found, for in- 
stance, on the Japanese ewer in that group (PI. 1:b). The main design of the Brundage 
ewer is found in a broad panel filling up the front part of the body and consists 
of conventionalized flowers and the sickle-leaf scroll described above. The arrange- 
ment of the décor, which is not continued around the body of the vessel, is most 
unusual and seems to be an early feature. Another unique specimen is the remarkable 
wine-pot in the Metropolitan museum (PI. 1:k) which is decorated round the body 
with phoenixes flying among scrolls and flowers of the type we are discussing. The 
close relationship between this group and the so-called Tung group on the one hand 
and the specimens from Yao-chou on the other will be discussed below. 

The most frequent use of this type of design is found on bowls and basins of 
different shapes, some of the main types of which will be discussed below. Among 
the most common are small bowls of conical shape with everted lip and small low 
foot. The outside is generally plain and the design covers the whole of the interior 
except for a band just below the rim. In the centre is usually a rosette of oblique 
petals. There is one bowl of this kind in the Kempe collection,?) one was formerly 
in the Eumorfopoulos coll.,3) and one in the Alexander coll.,*) two bowls are in 
the Barlow coll. (Pl. 2:a) and one in the Honolulu Academy of Arts,°) and numerous 
other examples are found in different collections. The two bowls in the Barlow 
collection have the characters Wang, respectively Yang, inscribed in the centre 
of the rosette, probably family names.*) In the British Museum there is also a mould 
for impressing the ornament on a bowl of this kind (Pl. 2:b) and several other moulds 


1) Formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection. Gc B 178. 
3) CKce No. 77. 

3) GEc Vol. VI:F 301. 

*) Hobson, Private, Fig. 6. 

5) Los Angeles exh.cat. no. 177. 

*) Cp. Type 36 below. 
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of this type are found in other museum collections, unfortunately none of them are 
dated. Sherds of bowls of this type were also found by Palmgren in Ch’ing-ho 
hsien. [21]') 

A second type of bowl here represented by a piece in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum (PI. 2:c) has a similar conical shape with everted lip, but the dimension 
is larger and the outside of the bowl is decorated with vertical lines. Bowls of this 
type have also been found in Shensi and attributed to the Yao-chou kiln.?) 

The third type of bowl is rather high, with almost vertical sides, rounded below, 
and stands on a low straight foot. The decoration is here found on the outside of 
the bow] and consists of forcefully carved conventionalized flowers and the sickle-leaf 
scroll. Examples of this type are in the Seligman coll.*) and in the F. Vannotti 
collection (Pl. 2:d). It seems that bowls of this type were originally provided with 
covers, and several specimens with intact covers are still found. They all have 
the same kind of domed cover, crowned by a small stalk knob, with flat horizontal 
edge. Two specimens of this type are in the Barlow collection (Pl. 2:e), one is in 
the Seattle Art Museum‘) and one in a Japanese collection.') A lid from a bowl 
of this kind was discovered during excavations at the Yen-ho tien site.*) 

The fourth bow] type is rather uncommon. It is of a very elegant shape, almost 
hemi-spherical with gently curved sides, the foot is very low and slightly everted. 
One bowl of this type was formerly in the Oppenheim coll. (Pl. 2:g, Fig. 1:c) and 
other examples are known. 

The fifth bowl type is also very rare. It is rather low and of a distinct five-lobed 
shape. The design is found both on the inside and on the outside and is set in the 
panels formed by the incisions marking the five lobes of the bowl. There is one flower 
in each panel and on the outside the flowers are only shown seen from the side. A 
bowl of this type is in the Tokyo National Museum (PI. 2:h) and it is usually shown 
together with a wine ewer in the same collection and considered to be a set (Pl. 4:c 
and Fig. 1:e). Ewers of this type standing in a bow] are very common, especially during 
the early part of Sung and it is most likely that those two specimens belong to 
one another, though it could be noted that the design of the bowl and that of the 
ewer are different. In the Tientsin Museum there is a bowl of the same shape which 
is decorated with three-petalled flowers and sickle-leaves on the exterior. 

Dishes and basins with this type of design are also found. Among the objects 
published in the Yao #z’u t’u lu is a low basin with rounded sides and a projecting, 
horizontal rim, the outside is undecorated. On the inside is a round, central field 
with conventionalized flowers seen both from the side and from above and the 


1) Sung Sherds, Pl. p. 277 and 319. Drawings 65-66. 
2) Yao tzu t’u lu, Part 1, Pls. 13, 17. 

%) Cat. no. D 152. (See note 5 p. 33). 

*) Los Angeles exh.cat. no. 173. 

6) Sekat 10: Pl. 31. (Our Pi. 2:f). 

*) Wen Wu 1958:10, p. 34. Fig. 7. 
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sickle-leaf scroll; on the side is a sickle-leaf border of a peculiar stiff type, which 
looks like a plaited band (Pl. 2:i). Exactly the same motif is found on the inside 
of a dish with rounded sides and slightly everted mouth in the ROM at Toronto 
(Pl. 2:j). A dish almost identical to the Toronto one was recently published as 
coming from the Lin-ju kiln (Pl. 2:k).1) The Toronto dish is said to have come 
from Lo-yang, Honan. The close similarities of the designs on the above mentioned 
basin and the two dishes gives us a good example of how similar the wares of Yao- 
chou and Lin-ju sometimes are. It is quite often impossible to decide whether a 
specimen was produced at the one kiln or at the other. Sherds with almost identical 
designs of this type have also been found at the two kilns, and it seems that other 
kilns have also imitated this particular motif. 

Among more unusual specimens with this type of décor is an ovoid jar in the 
Heeramaneck collection*?) and a cylindrical one in a Japanese collection. The first 
one has the design round the middle and upper part of the belly and round 
the bottom part is a row of overlapping lotus petals. The second piece (Pl. 2:1) is 
of an almost cylindrical shape with slightly rounded flat shoulder and has the design 
all over the belly. 


Peony flower designs 

There is a very rich flora of different peony flowers found on Northern celadon 
wares, and to get a clearer view of the various types found we have tried to select 
some main groups which are listed below. There are naturally many more variations 
to be found than those mentioned here and there are also types which do not fit 
exactly into any of these groups but show intermediate forms. The shape of the 
peony flower, the treatment of the details and the general composition of the 
design are all important criteria. The rendering of the leaves is another important 
criterion when distinguishing the different peony designs, and usually a certain 
type of flower is always found in combination with a certain type of leaf. 


Type: Nc 3 A. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: A-type peony. 
Shape: Various. 


This design is deeply and forcefully cut, and the instrument used leaves very 
characteristic crescent-shaped areas cut away on petals and leaves. The design is 
on the whole rather sketchy and there are no incised or combed details. The leaves 
are usually deeply lobated and the flowers are often seen from the side and give 
the impression of being three-petalled; this rendering of the peony not fully opened 
or seen from the side is most common in several of the peony designs, as will be 
shown in the following observations. 


1) Chéna’e beauty, No. 53. 
2) Los Angeles exh.cat. no. 179. 
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A very fine example of the A-type design is found on a ewer in the Baur collec- 
tion (Pl. 3:a) where the motif occurs round the body of the vessel and also as a 
leaf band on the shoulder. This ewer is of an early type with splayed foot, trumpet- 
shaped mouth and applied stiff leaf-ornaments on the shoulder; all these elements 
are found on Liao and early Sung wares. A ewer almost identical to the one just 
described is in the Brundage collection (Pl. 3:b). Of the same general outline is 
also a chicken-spouted ewer in the British Museum (PI. 3:c). 

On a group of vases with flower-shaped mouth which will be discussed below 
under the “serrated-petal design” Type Ne 10, we find the A-type peony design 
round the belly (Pl. 3:d). 

A sprinkler of kundika type in the Boston MFA (PI. 3:e) and a similar one formerly 
in the Russell collection!) both have this type of design round the belly, they are 
also decorated round the foot part with thin pointed petals of the same type as 
those found on the two ewers mentioned above (PI. 3:a, b.). 

A cup-stand or lamp of so-called tazza shape in the Kempe collection with a 
standing lion forming the foot is decorated with the peony scroll on its umbrella- 
shaped brim (Pl. 3:f). A more sketchy type of the same design is found on another 
tazza-shaped specimen in the same collection.’) 

A slightly more detailed A-type peony design is found on a bow! in the ROM in 
Toronto. The bowl] is deep, with rounded sides on an almost straight foot and the 
design is found on the outside of the bowl. An almost identical bowl has been found 
at the Yao-chou kiln site (cp. Pl. 3:g and h). The earlier mentioned tazza-shaped 
specimens as well as the group of vases with flower-shaped mouth are types that 
we also associate with Yao-chou, and the type of rather deeply cut designs which 
we are dealing with here also seem to be characteristic of that kiln. 


Type: Ne 3 B. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Lin-ju and Yao-chou. Design: B-type peony. 
Shape: Various. 


This pattern consists of quite realistic peony flowers and leaves of the common 
three-lobated form. The flower is rather stiffly drawn and gives the impression of 
being flattened. The leaves are rather broad and curly. Leaves and petals have 
combed details. 

Good examples of this design are found on a bowl in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
(Pl. 3:i), on the side of a famous pillow in a Japanese collection (Pl. 3:j) and on a 
bowl in the Kempe collection;?) also on a bowl in a Japanese collection (Pl. 3:k). 


1) 0.C.S. Celadon exh. 1947, No. 95. 
2) CKce no. 86. 
9) CKe no. 79. 
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Type: Ne 3 C. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: C-type peony. 
Shape: Various. 


This flower is very close to type B, but the details of the petals are not finely 
combed, but incised with very short, sharp strokes that look like hatches. The 
flower is very simple and looks flattened. Very frequently only the flower seen 
sideways, forming the characteristic trefoil, is depicted. The C-type flower is only 
found together with that very characteristic leaf-scroll which we have named sickle- 
leaf scroll. 

A good example of the C-type design showing both the fully opened flower and 
the trefoil flower is found on a ewer in the ROM in Toronto (PI. 4:a),1) and the 
same design is also found on the remarkable ceremonial bowl and stand in the 
Boston MFA (PI. 4:b). The combination of the trefoil flower only and the sickle-leaf 
scroll is found on a ewer in the Tokyo NM (PI. 4:c), on the rim of the famous incense- 
burner formerly in the Sedgwick collection (Pl. 7:f), and on several trays and bowls, 
for instance, a small six-lobed tray in the Kempe coll. (Pl. 3:1).?) All the objects 
mentioned above belong to a group that is associated with the Yao-chou kiln, 
and all of them (except the Kempe tray) show both a clear relationship with each 
other as well as numerous features typical of the Northern Sung style. The Toronto 
ewer (Pl. 4:a) has the applied leaf design on the shoulder, which is an early feature 
and also a ring of thin, rising petals round the neck, the general shape of the ewer 
is also very characteristic of the Liao —- N. Sung style. The ewer in the Tokyo NM 
(Pl. 4:c) has the same kind of rising petals around the neck and its shape with 
the wide-open trumpet-shaped mouth is also of an early type. 


Type: Nec 3 D. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou and Lin-ju. Design: D-type peony. 
Shape: Bowl and dish. 


This type is similar to type C and it also has the hatch marks on the petals but 
the flower is more elaborate and more realistic, moreover, the leaves have 
the hatch marks. A simple type of this flower is found on a bowl published in the 
Yao tz’u tu lu (Pl. 4:d), with an elegant winding scroll the leaves of which are more 
elaborate than the sickle-leaf scroll, but still keep some leaves of the sickle type. 
A more developed and complex design in which the leaves are of the usual three- 
lobated peony type is found on a dish in the Clark collection (Pl. 4:e), and another 
one formerly in the possession of Messrs. Barling of London (PI. 4:f). The composi- 
tion of these two pieces is very delicate with thin stems crossing each other in a 
most elegant way. Fragments with exactly this kind of flowers have been found 


1) The monster mask in front is a later addition made to cover the hole of the missing spout. 
2) A tray of this type was found in a tomb of late N. Sung date discovered in Shensi. Wen Wu 1956:12, 
Frontispiece. 
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in Lin-ju.') It seems that the design with slight variations was made both in Yao- 
chou and Lin-ju. 


Type: Ne 3 E. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: E-type peony. 
Shape: Vase & box. 


The flowers of this type are similar to type B, but they are not so stiff and flat- 
tened, and they give a more realistic impression. The leaves are usually smaller 
and more curled. The composition as a whole is more free and lively. Leaves and 
petals have combed details (Fig. 2:d). 

Good examples of this type are found on a bottle-shaped vase in the Hakone 
Museum (PI. 4:g), a similar vase in a private Japanese collection,?) and a third one 
in the Calmann collection (Pl. 4:h). A vase of a slightly different shape also in Japan 
(Pl. 4:1) has the same design; like most of these peony designs the flower is often 
seen from the side and reduced to a kind of trefoil. The finest example of the E-type 
flower is found on the lid of a box in the David Foundation (Pl. 4:j). The design 
is here enclosed by a winding peony leaf-scroll. 


Type: Ne 3 F. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: F-type peony. 
Shape: Dish, bow! & vase. 


A more sketchy type. The flowers are usually non-symmetrical, the leaves are 
deeply lobated, almost tattered and curled in a lively movement (Fig. 2:e). Very 
often the flower is shown only from the side and not fully opened, looking like a 
trefoil. Leaves and petals have combed details. A dish with this type of design is 
found in a Japanese collection*®) and a very similar one is in the Baur collection 
(Pl. 4:k). A dish in the ROM in Toronto shows six sprays of peonies of this type, 
one in the centre and the other five surrounding it (Pl. 4:1). A very important vase 
in the Seattle Art Museum has the design around the body (PI. 5:a). The vase is 
of an elaborate type with trumpet-shaped neck, cup-like mouth and four short 
handles; there is a dragon figure in applied relief on the shoulder. A vase of the 
same shape also with the applied dragon encircling the neck but with a different 
main design showing lotus flowers and leaves has been published in the Yao tz’u 
t’u lu (Pl. 5:b). A bowl with a peony design of this type has been excavated from a 
Sung tomb in Shensi.*‘) 


1) Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 4:1 and Fig. 6, p. 17. 
%) Koyama, So-jt. Pl. 18. 

*) Sekat 10; Pl. 26. 

‘) Wen Wu 1956:8, Frontispiece. 
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: Ne 3G. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: G-type peony. 
Shape: Bottle-vase & bowl. 


This type of flower is more detailed and more realistic and the leaves differ 
considerably from the types already dealt with. The lobation of the leaf is very 
deep, and it has several pointed tips which are spread out and recall the shape of 
a bird’s tail. Details are combed. A fine example of the type is found on a bottle- 
shaped vase in a Japanese collection (Pl. 5:d). This vase is of a shape characteristic 
of Northern Sung. A bowl with the same floral design is in the Bristol City Art 
Gallery (Pl. 5:e). The G-type is very close to designs found on specimens from the 
Yao-chou kiln and it was most likely used mainly at this kiln. 


Type: Ne 4. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou and Lin-ju. Design: Beehive-shaped peony. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is found on the inside of bowls and usually covers the entire surface 
except for a band below the rim. It is composed of a peony with one big flower, 
the flower is in the shape of a beehive and obviously depicts a special type of 
Paeonia moutan. This large flower, which is also found on other Sung wares, we 
have chosen to call the “beehive-shaped peony” to distinguish it from other types. 
The leaves on this type are deeply tattered and flat, of the same type as the one 
above called the G-type. The details are incised and combed. Examples are in the 
Barlow collection (Pl. 5:g) and in a Japanese coll. (Pl. 5:h). Fragments from a 
similarly decorated specimen were found in Yao-chou (PI. 5:i), but it seems that 
the type was made in Lin-ju as well. 

A twelve-lobed bowl in the Sedgwick collection is similar to the above-mentioned 
specimens but it is more sketchy and has less details (Pl. 4:j). The flower is not so 
high. A box found in Yao-chou has a more triangular flower and a different type 
of leaves (PI. 5:f). 


Type: Ne 5. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou and Lin-ju. Design: Beehive-shaped peony and leaf- 
Shape: Dish. scroll. 


This design is found on the inside of dishes with steep sides, and is composed of 
&@ peony spray with a big flower covering the centre and part of the sides of the 
bowl. Below the rim is an undulating peony leaf-scroll. Details are incised, combed 
and, on the petals, hatched. A dish of this type is seen on Pl. 5:k. The hatched tech- 
nique is common on wares from Yao-chou,) but it is also found in Lin-ju hsien. 


1) Yao tzu t'u lu, Part 1. Pl. 16. 
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The peony leaf-scroll is discussed below under Type Nc 7. 


Type: Ne 6. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Beehive-shaped peony and boys. 


This design is similar to the peony design of Type 4 above, and it is disposed 
in the same way on the bowl. Details are incised, combed and hatched. The com- 
position shows two beehive-shaped peonies pointing in opposite directions, and 
alternating with them two boys climbing among peony leaves placed the same 
way. One bowl with this design is in the V & A (PI. 6:a) and a similar one is in 
the Metropolitan Museum (Pl. 6:b). In the Barlow collection is a bowl of quite 
different shape from those just mentioned; it stands on a high foot, but the design is 
similar (Pl. 5:1). In this case the design is enclosed by a thin border with a classic 
scroll. 


Type: Ne 7. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Peony leaf-scroll. 
Shape: Bowl, saucer & incense- 

burner. 


The design characteristic of this group is a very elegantly carved undulating 
peony leaf-scroll with combed details. This design is found in a broad band en- 
circling the inside of a conical bowl, just below the rim, in the Baur collection 
(Pl. 6:d). In the centre of the bowl is a three-petalled peony flower. Exactly the 
same composition is found on a shallow dish in the Barlow collection (Pl. 6:e). 
A rare piece with the peony leaf-scroll is an incense burner on three legs in the Tokyo 
NM (PI. 6:f). Here the design is encircling the belly, and the neck of the vessel is 
decorated with rows of small, pointed overlapping petals. The general appearance 
of this piece, the legs with masks etc., seems to point to the Yao-chou kiln and an 
undecorated incense-burner of very similar shape is also published in the Yao 
tz’u tu lu (Pl. 6:c). An incense-burner in the Brundage collection is closely akin 
to the one in the Tokyo NM, but the main design is here a lotus leaf-scroll (Pl. 6:i). 

A bowl published in the Yao tz’u t’u lu!) has a peony leaf-scroll near the rim which 
is very similar to the one found on the Baur bowl (PI. 6:d), and the rim of the ex- 
cavated bowl has a very characteristic reinforcement, which is also found on the 
Baur bowl. 


Type: Ne 8. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Peony leaf-scroll. 
Shape: Ewer. 


1) Op.cit. Part 2. Pl. 19. 
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This peony leaf-scroll design is quite different from Type 7 above; it has thinner 
and more elongated leaves and it is carved in a vigorous but more sketchy style. 
It has no combed details. The design is found on a ewer of depressed globular 
shape with low circular mouth and short, curved handle in the ROM in Toronto 
(Pl. 6:g). The shoulder of the ewer is decorated with a row of broad, overlapping 
lotus petals and the leaf-scroll is encircling the body. An almost identical ewer, 
partly broken, has been published in the Yao tz’u t’u lu (Pl. 6:h). 


Type: Ne 9. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Carved lotus petals. 
Shape: Bowl; bowl with flower 

holder. 


Carved lotus petals as the only design found on the outside of bowls is charac- 
teristic of one type of Northern celadon wares. Three main types are found. The 
first one consists of rather high, deep bowls with slightly everted lip and straight 
foot. Below the rim, on the outside, is an undecorated band, but otherwise the 
whole exterior of the bowl is carved with overlapping, pointed lotus petals. There 
is one bow! of this type in the Kempe collection!) and another one in the Hamburg 
Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe.*) A bowl of exactly the same type from Yao-chou 
has recently been published*) and gives us a sure identification of the provenience 
of this type (PI. 6:j). 

The second type of bowl is of a slightly different shape. Somewhat lower and 
wider at the mouth. The lotus petals carved on the outside are slightly broader. 
Bowls of this type are found in several collections, for instance in the Bristol City 
Art Gallery (Pl. 6:k) and similar bowls have been published in the Yao tz’u t’u lu.‘) 

Related to these two groups is a third and more exclusive one, consisting of a 
special type of bowls used as flower holders. A fine example of this type is in the 
Brundage collection.5) It is a deep bowl, with a projecting, flattened mouth-rim, 
on a low, rounded foot. Inside are six groups of three-moulded tubular holders; 
rising from the centre is a reticulated dome with eight perforations alternately 
circular and leaf-shaped. A similar but not so elaborate a bowl is in the ROM in 
Toronto (Pl. 7:a). Both bowls are decorated on the outside with pointed, over- 


1) CKce no. 65. 

2) Feddersen, Chinestsches Kunstgewerbe. Abb. 32. 

3) China’s beauty. No. 37. 

*) Op.ctt. Part 1. Pl. 12. 

5) Cat. Pl. XXX:C. Specimens in the Brundage collection are referred to with the Plate numbers in 
the catalogue by d’Argencé (see Bibliography). Specimens in the Seligman and Baur collections are 
referred to with the catalogue numbers found in the catalogues by John Ayers; and those in the Barlow 
collection with the Plate numbers in the catalogue by Michael Sullivan (see Bibliography). 
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lapping lotus petals,!) the petals are more sharply carved and simpler than those on 
the first two types. There is an undecorated band just below the mouth. The general 
appearance of these bowls seems to indicate the Yao-chou kiln, where bowls of 
similar shape have also been found.?) 


Type: Ne 10. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Petals with serrated inside. 
Shape: Vase, cup-stand etc. 


This is a very characteristic and rather unusual design which can be seen on a 
small group of Northern celadon vessels and some specimens, earlier considered to 
come from Ydéeh-chou. A beautiful and very clear example of this type of design is 
found on a vase in a Japanese collection (Pl. 7:b). The design covers the entire 
body of the vase and shows large oblong petals with rounded upper part and with 
rounded serration on the inside. On a cup-stand or lamp in the Heeramaneck collec- 
tion we can find the same design, but turned upside down, round the belly (PI. 7:c). 
This specimen has been considered to be of Yiieh ware, but is probably a Yao-chou 
piece. Of the same main outline is the remarkable piece, formerly in the Sedgwick 
collection, which has a group of gorilla-like men seated round the foot part (Pl. 7:f). 
This vessel also has the serrated petals pointing downwards as decoration round 
the body. 

A slightly different and usually more rounded type of the serrated petal design 
is found on the upper part of a group of small vases with splayed, flower-shaped 
mouth. There are several specimens of this group found in different collections, 
most of them of the same general design and shape but with small variations 
(Pl. 3:d, Pl. 7:d). The main design round the body of these flower-shaped vases is 
a carved floral design of the type we have called A-type peony. Vases of this type 
are known from Yao-chou (PI. 7:e). 

Regarding the provenience of this group there are strong indications of its be- 
longing to the Yao-chou kiln. The form of the two vessels of cup-stand shape is 
very much related to a specimen found at Yao-chou (Pl. 7:i), which also has the 
serrated petal design round the body, and the uniqueness of the Sedgwick piece 
also seems to point to this kiln, where apparently a large number of unusual vessels 
of similar types were produced. If we look again at the above-mentioned stand 
from Yao-chou (Pl. 7:i) with its dome-shaped, umbrella-like top and mask-headed 
legs we shall find close similarities to some earlier mentioned specimens (cp. PI. 1:k, 
Pl. 3:f, Pl. 4:b). In this connection we must also mention a very beautiful cup-stand 
with openwork base and stem in the Brundage collection (Pl. 7:1). The design round 
the upper part of this specimen is almost identical to that found on the Yao-chou 


1) A flower holder of this type with vertical incisions on the outside is in the Barlow collection (Cat. 
Pl. 76 a) and is said to be of Lung-ch’iian yao. 
3) Yao tz’u t’u lu. Part 1. Pl. 10-11. 
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stand. The Kodaira vase (Pl. 7:b) also has a definite kinship with the jar from Yao- 
chou already referred to in connection with the so-called Tung group (Pl. 1:h). 


Type: Ne 11. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Tortoise in relief. 
Shape: Lotus-leaf shaped bowl. 


This group consists of small bowls shaped in the form of a lotus leaf, with rounded 
sides and turned-out foliate rim, standing on a small tapering foot. On the inside 
there are usually thin, incised leaf veins and in the centre a small tortoise in relief. 
One bowl of this kind is in the Seligman collection (Pl. 7:g), one in the Kempe 
coll., one in the Barlow coll., and one in the Hetherington coll.) the last mentioned 
piece is said to have been one of six excavated on the site of the old Mongol city 
at Peking. A bowl of this type identified as Yao-chou ware was published in the 
Yao tz’u t’u lu.?) The design and shape found in this group have also been used 
both in Yiieh yao and in Lung-ch’iian yao.*) A small dish with the lotus veins and 
the tortoise delicately incised was excavated from a Liao tomb in Ch’ing-ho men 
in Northern China and considered to be of Ju-ware.*‘) 


Type: Ne 12. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Waves. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is composed of overlapping, petal-like waves and usually covers 
the whole interior of conical bowls with contracted mouth. On the waves are small 
hatched dots or lines of a type very common among Yao-chou wares. The outside 
of the bowl has incised vertical lines. One bow] of this kind is in the Calmann collec- 
tion (Pl. 7:j) and a similar one is in the Art Institute of Chicago (Pl. 7:k). 


Type: Ne 13. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Combed waves. 
Shape: Dish. 


This design is usually found on the inside of saucer dishes with rounded sides 
and is composed of waves only. Parts of the design are more deeply cut and the 
general impression of the motif is that of a star-shaped figure with combed details 


1) CKce No. 112; Barlow cat. Pl. 93 B; OCS Celadon exh. 1947, cat. No. 80. 

3) Op.cit. Part 2. Pl. 7. 

%) Illustrations of Yiieh yao specimens are found in the Ytieh ch’s t’u lu. A Lung-ch’iian specimen 
of this type is in the Kempe coll. (CKe 113). 

‘) Kao Ku Haieh Pao 1954:8; Pl. 17:3, Fig. 24:3. 
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on a combed ground. A dish of this type is in the Victoria & Albert Museum’) 
and another one is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 8:a). A very similar dish was ex- 
cavated at Yao-chou (Pl. 8:b).?) 


Type: Ne 14. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Duck among waves. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This pattern, which is found on the inside of bowls, is composed of a wave design 
very close to Type 13 above, but in the centre is a round panel enclosing a sketchily 
drawn swimming duck. Good examples of this type are found in the Seligman collec- 
tion (Pl. 8:c), in the Buffalo Museum,?) in the Winkworth coll.,‘) and in the V & A 
(Pl. 8:f). A fragment of this type has also been excavated at Yao-chou (PI. 8:e), 
and two very beautiful bowls of this type both with a duck in a round panel sur- 
rounded by a star shaped wave pattern, were found in a Sung tomb in Shensi. 
No closer date or information concerning the find is given in the excavation report.5) 


Type: Ne 15. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Fishes among waves. 
Shape: Bowl. 


The design, which covers the whole of the inside of a bowl, except for an undeco- 
rated band near the mouth, is enclosed by a line incision. It consists of three fishes 
with big eyes and split tail-fins among combed waves. There is one bow! of this 
type in the Seligman collection (Pl. 8:d) and another one in the University of 
Michigan Art Museum.*) No identical specimen has been found in excavations so 
far, but the style and arrangement of the design as well as the shape of the bowls 
are all very closely akin to objects from Yao-chou. There are close similarities 
both to the “duck-and-wave design” Type 14 and the “combed-wave design” 


Type 13. 


Type: Ne 16. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Lotus tendril border and wave 
design. 


1) No. C 1388-1924. 

2) Cp. also China’s beauty, Sherd no. 238. 

*) Hochstadter. Karly Chinese ceramice in the Buffalo Museum of Sctence. No. 53. 
‘) Venezia exh.cat. No. 409. 

*) Wen Wu 1956:8, Frontispiece. 

*) Los Angeles exh.cat. No. 182. 
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This type is characterized by a special type of lotus tendril border which is en- 
closing the main design on the interior of the bowl. The border is rather stiff and 
angular. The main design in the central part of the bowl is shown on a ground of 
finely combed waves. A bowl of this type in the Baur collection has four swimming 
ducks as main design (Pl. 8:h), and another one in the F. Brodie Lodge coll.) has 
ducks and lotus. A bowl in the British Museum is decorated with water-weeds 
and a fish (Pl. 8:g).*) 


Type: Ne 17. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Lotus flowers and waves. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is very common and is found on a series of small bowls with rounded 
sides, often with a slightly thickened rim. It covers the whole interior of the bowl 
except for a plain band near the mouth. The pattern shows a single lotus flower 
with scrolling tendrils in a thin and elegant composition surrounded by combed 
waves. There is one bowl of this kind in the MFEA (PI. 8:1), one in the Barlow 
collection,*) one in the Kempe coll., and a pair in the Gure coll.) A fragment of a 
bow] of this kind has also been excavated at Yao-chou‘) and is dated Northern Sung 
by the excavators but the type undoubtedly continues into the Chin dynasty. 
The shape of the bowls in this type is very close to Types 20-22 below which also 
are datable to Late N. Sung and Chin. 

A most interesting bowl in the Heeramaneck collection (PI. 8:i) is closely related 
to the above described group. On the inside wall of this bow] is found a design 
of two lotus flowers floating among combed waves. The central area of the bowl, 
which is unglazed, has a Chin dynasty date equivalent to 1162 (the Jen-ww year 
of 7'a-ting) written in ink. If this date is correct the wave patterns of this type 
must have continued well into the Chin dynasty which seems most likely. 

In the catalogue of Ju ware in the Taiwan Palace Museum is one single piece 
of the type we call Northern celadon.*) This piece, which is labelled Lin-ju ware, 
is extremely close to the dated bowl just mentioned. The Palace Museum bowl 
is of the same conical shape, with rounded, contracted lip, and on the inside is, 
in the centre, a design of two lotus flowers and two lotus leaves on a combed wave 
ground with cut outlines. Below the rim is a border of stiff leaves. The design is 
closely akin to that of the dated bowl, especially in the way the lotus flowers are 
rendered with their characteristic elongated outline. The two bowls undoubtedly 


1) OCS Celadon Exh. 1947, Cat.no. 96. 

%) For a very similar design on Ting yao see Type Ti 22. 
3) Cat. Pl. 66 a. 

*) Venezia exh.cat. No. 410. 

5) China’s beauty. No. 236. 

*) Ju ware of the Sung dynasty. Hong Kong 1961. Pl. 24. 
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come from the same kiln. The border found on the Palace collection bowl is of a 
type that is generally associated with the 12th century and later. 


Type: Ne 18. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Fishes and waves. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is found on a bowl in the David Foundation (Pl. 8:j) and another 
one in the Honolulu Academy of Arts.1) The design, which covers the whole interior 
of the bowl except for an undecorated band near the mouth, is composed of very 
finely moulded overlapping waves which give a most realistic impression. Among 
the waves are four fishes, and in the centre is a shell and a small toad. An almost 
identical bowl was published in the Yao tz’u t’u lu.?) 


Type: Ne 19. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Lin-ju. Design: Waves and shells. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is usually found on shallow bowls with slightly thickened rim, and 
covers the whole inside of the bowl except for an undecorated band below the rim. 
The design consists of a series of circles with waves, and in the centre three large 
shells. Although similar to the preceding type the rendering of the waves is much 
more stiff and symmetrical, and the details are different. A bow] of this type said 
to have come from Chii-lu hsien is in the British Museum') and another one is in 
the Neave-Hill collection (Pl. 8:k). Fragments of a bowl of this type were recently 
excavated at the site of the Ju kilns in Lin-ju hsien.*‘) 


Type: Nec 20. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Lotus flower. 
Shape: Bowl & dish. 


This design is usually found on the inside of round bowls and dishes, and covers 
the whole interior except for the area just under the rim. It is composed of a rather 
sketchy lotus flower with thin, pointed petals, a large flat lotus leaf seen from the 
side and a very characteristic winding scroll with rolled up ends keeping the com- 
position together (Fig. 9:d). Typical examples of almost identical design are found 


1) Los Angeles exh.cat. no. 181. 

2) Op.ctt. Part. 2. Pl. 18. 

8) Gray, Early Chinese pottery and porcelain. Pl. 67. 
‘) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 18, fig. 9 upper left. 
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in the Buffalo Museum,’) in the Tokyo NM,?) in the British Museum (Pl. 9:a) and 
in the former Riicker-Embden coll. (Pl. 9:b). One bowl of the same type and a 
fragment from another were found in Yao-chou (Pl. 9:d), which gives us a certain 
provenience for this type. 

Two more specimens, one dish in the Cleveland Museum of Art’) and another one 
in the Tokyo NM (PI. 9:c) also carry the same design with minor variations, the 
petals of the lotus are more pointed and sharp and the big lotus leaf is not so wide 
and a little more spread out. 

A similar design is also found on an extremely fine and unusual vase in the 
Yamato Bunka-kan (PI. 9:f), where it covers the whole side of the vase except 
for the area round the foot which is carved with a row of over-lapping lotus 
petals. The special technique used in this kind of carving with its peculiar scrolls 
with rolled up ends seems to be characteristic of the Yao-chou kiln. The same 
type of scroll is used also with other décor motifs the composition of which is very 
close to this type. 


Type: Ne 21. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Sea-star and floral scroll. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is very close to the preceding one, with similar composition and 
the same characteristic scrolls. In this case, however, the design shows a big sea- 
star and two flowers which are not lotus flowers. The design is found on a bowl 
in a Japanese collection (Pl. 9:e). 


Type: Ne 22. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Rhinoceros viewing the moon. 
Shape: Bowl. 


This design is most unusual and as far as we know has only been found on bowls 
and fragments found in Yao-chou. It is composed of a rather sketchily depicted 
rhinoceros viewing the moon and surrounded by scrolls of the same characteristic 
type that we have seen in Types 20-21 above (Pl. 9:g). It has been dated Chin 
by the excavators, which seems very plausible if we accept the idea that the speci- 
mens in the related groups belong to the end of Northern Sung and the earlier part 
of the Chin dynasty. We also know that the “rhinoceros viewing the moon” motif 
seems to have been most popular during the Chin and Southern Sung periods. 
The motif will be discussed later on. 


1) Hochstadter op. cit. No. 54. 
8) Sekas 10; Fig. 19. 
3) Sherman Lee, A History of far Eastern Art. Fig. 481. 
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Type: Ne 23. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Boy among scrolls. 


The typical scroll characteristic of the types discussed above seems to have been 
used also together with the well-known design of boys climbing among floral scrolls. 
A sherd from a specimen with this décor was found during the excavations of the 
Yao-chou kilns (PI. 9:h). 


Type: Ne 24. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Lily scroll. 
Shape: Vase. 


This design consists of lily-like flowers on a thin deeply carved scroll with rather 
stylized leaves. A good example of the design is found round the belly of a bottle- 
shaped vase in the V & A (PI. 9:i). On the neck of the vase is a band of stiff petals 
enclosed by two heavy scroll borders (a similar scroll border is found on the shoulder 
of the lotus-decorated vase Pl. 9:f), there is a row of overlapping petals surrounding 
the bottom part of the vase. 


Type: Nc 25. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Lily scroll. 


A lily scroll of a different and more formal type than in the preceding type is 
found on the inside of a dish in a Japanese collection (Pl. 9:1). The composition 
shows two winding scrolls, with rather realistic peony-like leaves ending in two 
very formal lyre-shaped flowers. The workmanship is extremely fine, and the design 
is rare. 


Type: Ne 26. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Pillow. Design: Star-shaped flowers. 


This design, which is very unusual shows a winding scroll with five-petalled 
star-like flowers. The leaf-scroll is of a type generally appearing together with 
peonies and some of the leaves are quite close to the so-called “sickle-leaf” type, 
but they are not so strongly conventionalized. A fine example of this design is 
found on top of a pillow in the Boston Museum (PI. 10:a). On the front of the pillow 
is a peony design of the F-type and in the corners are cash patterns. 


Type: Ne 27. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Boys and star-shaped flowers. 


A floral scroll of a similar type to the one in the preceding type with five-petalled 
flowers is also found together with climbing boys. A bowl with this design is in 
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the Seligman collection (Pl. 9:j) and a similar one is in another collection (Pl. 9:k). 
The leaf-scroll found on both these bowls is quite near to the “sickle-leaf” type. 
The design is rather sketchy and not so detailed. The shape of the bowls points 
to a 12th century date. 


Type: Ne 28. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou and Lin-ju. Design: Ducks and lotus. 
Shape: Conical bowl. 


The design is found on small conical bowls. It covers the inside of the vessel 
except for a small undecorated band near the mouth. It is composed of ducks, 
lotus flowers and leaves on a wave ground. The pattern is very well moulded with 
fine details. An example of the type is in the Kempe collection (Pl. 10:d) and another 
one is in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden (Pl. 10:e). Fragments with 
identical design have been found in Yao-chou (Fig. 31:c), the treatment of the 
waves is very characteristic, but similar sherds have also been excavated in Lin-ju.') 
Bowls of the same type, only decorated with lotus scrolls are also found.®) 


Type: Nec 29. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Dish or cup-stand. Design: Ducks and lotus. 


A design similar to the preceding is found on a dish of shallow concave shape 
with rising sides in the Seligman collection (Pl. 10:f). In the centre of the dish is 
a round medallion with a thin lotus spray and in a surrounding band are swimming 
ducks, lotus flowers and sagittaria on a finely moulded wave-ground. A very similar 
specimen, which in the centre has a stop ridge to hold a cup, was in the Eumor- 
fopoulos collection (Pl. 10:g).3) 


Type: Ne 30. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape Conical bowl. Design: Boys among lotus flowers. 


This type is related to the design with ducks and lotus flowers described above as 
Type 28. The composition of the design, the fine details of the moulding as well 
as the conical shape of the bowls, are all very similar. The design in this case shows 
small boys climbing among lotus and sagittaria. The position of the boys is most 
characteristic with their big hands holding the floral stems in a steady grip. One 
bowl with this design is in the Barlow coll. (Pl. 10:h) and another one is in the 
Buffalo Museum.*) 

1) Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 4:2 lower right and Chtna’s beauty. No. 273. 

2) GEc vol. UW; B 194. 


8) GEc vol. IT; B 176. 
‘) Hochstadter op.ctt. No. 55. 
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Type: Ne 31. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Clusters of floral sprays. 


In the David Foundation is a dish (Pl. 10:i) with rounded sides and everted lip, 
the design of which is close both to the boys among peonies design of Type 6 and 
the lotus and duck design of Type 28 but shows a unique composition. The design 
is composed of three clusters of lotus sprays, beehive-shaped peonies, sagittaria 
and other flowers bound together, and three medallions inscribed san pa lien [22] 
(three lotus bundles), supported by lotus seed-pods. On each side of the medallions 
is a butterfly (Fig. 10:b). The composition is unusually fine and elegant, and the 
piece is most likely a product of the Yao-chou kiln. 


Type: Ne 32. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Chrysanthemum flowers. 


Realistic representations of chrysanthemums are extremely rare on Northern 
celadon wares but are found on a dish in the Seligman collection (Pl. 10:j). It is 
of shallow saucer-shape with upturned rim and rounded sides. The composition of 
the design, which is very delicate, shows a scroll with two big flowers and two leaves.) 


Type: Ne 33. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Flying apsaras. 


A rare buddhist design is found on a dish of shallow shape with spreading sides 
in the Seligman collection (Pl. 10:k). The design which is very fine and detailed shows 
two apsaras in streaming garments among plants, one carrying a bowl the other 
one holding a flower spray (Fig. 41:b). The style of the composition seems quite 
early and is still in the T’ang—Liao tradition. No similar specimen is known.*) 


Type: Ne 34. Date: Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Various. Design: Cash-pattern. 


The cash design, although very common in Sung and Chin architecture, is quite 
rare on ceramics. In the ROM in Toronto is an incense-burner which is decorated 
on the outside with a deeply cut band of cash motifs (Pl. 6:1), the shape of this 
piece is close to that of some incense-burners from Yao-chou. A deep conical bowl 


1) A realistic chrysanthemum is also found under the lion forming the spout of the Cleveland ewer. 
Ply bh, 

2) In tomb stone-carvings apsaras, and other Buddhist motifs are, however, quite common both 
in Liao and N. Sung. Cp. Kao Ku 1962:5, Pl. 10:2, for a Liao time apsara very close to the one on the 
Seligman dish. Cp. also, KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 19:1. 
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in the Barlow collection,!) considered to be a problem piece, also has the cash design 
as part of the exterior decoration. The pillow with design of five-petalled flowers 
in the Boston Museum (Pl. 10:a) has on the two front oblique sides a deeply cut 
cash-pattern. 

A purely architectural use of the cash-pattern is found on the ceremonial bowl] 
and stand in Boston (Pl. 4:b), where the open-work stand is built up in cash-shaped 
circles. 


Type: Nc 35. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Cup. Design: Basket work pattern. 


Ceramic pieces imitating basket work of different kinds are quite common among 
several kinds of Sung ceramics, but they are relatively rare in Northern celadon. 
A small cup in the Terada collection in Tokyo (Pl. 10:b) of a shape usually called 
rice-measure, with rounded sides and an everted, slightly rolled lip, has this type 
of design. It consists of finely incised semicircular bow lines covering the whole 
outside of the vessel. A similar specimen but with wider and more deeply carved 
bands of the same appearance is published in the Yao tz’u t’u lu (Pl. 10:c). This 
cup stood on a very elegant stand with a raised lotus-soccle-shaped support in 
the centre. 


Type: Ne 36. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Lin-ju. Design: Overlapping petals and flower 
Shape: Bowl. rosette. 


Conical bowls of Northern celadon ware with moulded interior design of over- 
lapping petals are very common. One bowl of this kind is in the Kempe coll.?) 
and another one in the Eugene Bernat coll. (Pl. 7:h). Very often there is a round 
floral rosette in the centre of the bowl, of the same type as we have seen already 
on the bowls with conventionalized flowers of Type 2 above (Pl. 2:a, b). At the 
excavations on the Lin-ju kilns many specimens with different kinds of petal designs 
of this type were found. Two bowls had the characters JT’ ung [23] and Ww [24], 
both surnames, impressed on the central flower.*) 


Type: Ne 37. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Yao-chou. Design: Lung dragon. 


Dragon designs on Northern celadon wares seem to be extremely rare and we 
do not known of any piece in the West. It is, however, possible that some pieces 


1) Cat. Pl. 141 C. 
2) CKce no. 80. 
3) Cp. Type 2 (Pl. 2:a). 
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earlier known as Yiieh yao might on a closer study be transferred to this group.) 
During the excavations of the Yao kilns several specimens with dragon designs 
were found (Pl. 10:1) and the appearance of this design, has as has already been 
mentioned above, been used as evidence for the official character of the Yao-chou 
ware. All dragon-decorated specimens so far excavated seem to have dragons of 
the so-called lung type, and no archaic or ch’ih dragons are known. 


In the above made descriptions of some of the main designs found on the Northern 
celadon ware we have tried, when possible to attribute the different types to either 
the Yao-chou or the Lin-ju kilns. However, as we have seen, several of the designs 
are found on wares from both kilns—and sometimes we have no clues at all from 
what kiln a certain object emanates. With the aid of the excavation reports we 
will try to state some of the characteristics of the two wares and their differences. 
To give a clearer picture of the types of designs found we have arranged them 
according to subjects at the end of this chapter. We have not divided up the material 
in incised and moulded wares as we have done with some of the other wares, mainly 
because such a division is rather difficult to make in the Northern celadon group 
and many objects have designs in which both the carved, incised and moulded 
techniques are used simultaneously. 

The body of the Yao-chou ware is usually finer, thinner and harder than that 
of Lin-ju; it is also more vitrified and resonant. Most Yao wares have a light crackle 
or an orange-peel glaze. The glaze is rather thin and not so uniform in colour. The 
Lin-ju glaze is thicker and more uniform but contains more bubbles. 

The Yao ware is mostly moulded but there are also many carved and incised 
pieces found. The moulded pieces are usually of high quality and the carved ones 
are lively and vigorous. The Lin-ju ware is to a great extent moulded, and the carved 
pieces are often stiff and less vigorous. 

Regarding the designs, we have already seen that several motifs are found on 
both wares; but it seems that the Yao ware has both a greater variety of designs 
and more elaborate and original compositions. Among the motifs found on frag- 
ments from the excavation of the Yao kiln are mentioned: lotus flowers, peony, 
grass and cranes, phoenix, lilies, three fishes in the water, ducks, geese, rhinoceros 
looking at the moon, dragon, water-weeds, ripples and children climbing amidst 
floral scrolls. 

When it comes to shapes, it is obvious that there is also much more variation 
in the Yao group. Bowls and dishes are the most frequent shapes in Lin-ju and 
are also very common in Yao-chou, but in the latter kiln there is also a rich variety 
of other shapes many of them unique. Among the objects known can be mentioned: 
basins, pots, jars, cup-stands, five-feeted low (tea-warmer), boxes, cups, vases, ewers 
and lamps, and also small figures of animals and human beings. 


1) Cp. for instance the bowl in the Metropolitan Museum (Gompertz op.ctt. Pl. 17) with extremely 
elegant dragon design, supposed to have been made in Shang-lin hu [25] (Fig. 11:b). 
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LIST OF DESIGNS FOUND ON THE NORTHERN CELADON WARE 


Special floral motifs 


The bold floral scroll Type Ne 1 
The sickle-leaf scroll Page 24 
The conventionalized flower Type Ne 2 


Peony 


Peonies are undoubtedly the most common motif found on the Northern celadon 


ware, the main types are: 


Peony flowers Type Ne 3 A-G 
Beehive-shaped peony Type Ne 4 
Beehive-shaped peony and leaf scroll Type Ne 5 
Beehive-shaped peony and boys Type Ne 6 
Peony leaf-scroll Type Ne 7-8 
Clusters of floral sprays Type Nc 31 
Lotus 

The lotus is not quite so common as the peony but is found in many combinations. 
Lotus flower Type Ne 20 
Lotus flower and waves Type Ne 17 
Ducks and lotus Type Ne 28-29 
Boys among lotus flowers Type Ne 30 
Lotus tendril border Type Ne 16 
Clusters of floral sprays Type Ne 31 


Lotus flowers are also found in other combinations; see Pl. 5:c and Pl. 6:1. 


Sagittaria 


Is very often found together with lotus flowers but is never found alone. Fine 
examples can be seen in Type Ne 29 and 31. 


Chrysanthemum 


Are very rare but a fine example is shown under Type Ne 32. The conventionalized 
flower of Type Nc 2 has often been described as a chrysanthemum but if we compare 
it with the just mentioned very realistic design we might be quite sure that it 
is not the same flower. Another realistic chrysanthemum is found under the lion 
spout of the ewer Pl. 1:f. 


Lily 

Lily-like flowers are found only in two combinations. 
Lily scroll Type Ne 24 
Lily scroll with stiff flowers Type Ne 25 
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Five-petalled flower 


Five-petalled flower scroll Type Ne 26 
Five-petalled flower and boys Type Ne 27 
Petals 


Design of lotus petals and other types of stiff petals are very common; some of 
the main types are: 


Carved lotus petals Type Ne 9 
Serrated petals Type Ne 10 
Overlapping petals Type Nc 36 


Rows of lotus petals used as borders in combination with other designs are most 
common especially on Yao-chou wares. 


Boys among floral scrolls 


With beehive-shaped peonies Type Nec 6 

With rolled scrolls Type Ne 23 
With star-shaped flowers Type Ne 27 
With lotus flowers Type Ne 30 


Other human representations 


Those are rare on Northern celadon wares. The most striking specimen in this 
group is the Seligman stand with its five grotesque, seated gorilla-like men round 
the lower part (Pl. 7:f). The Metropolitan wine-ewer (Pl. 1:k) also has a small, 
crouching human figure on its handle. Toys representing human figures have been 
found in Yao-chou. 

More or less human-like masks are also found on the upper part of the feet.of some 
specimens, the most realistic ones are on the feet of the Boston stand (Pl. 4:b). 
Similar masks but of a more ?’ao-t’ieh like type are found on the tea-warmer from 
Yao-chou (PI. 7:i). 

A unique Buddhist design with a motif of two flying apsaras is found on a dish in 
the Seligman collection, Type Ne 33. 


Dragon (Lung) 

Dragons are found on some fragments excavated at the Yao-chou kiln but the 
motif seems to be rare, Type Ne 37. 

Small snake-like dragons with wings are found on the handle of the ewer Pl. 1:1. 


Phoenix 


Two fine examples of phoenix birds are known, one is found on the Metropolitan 
wine-pot (Pl. 1:k), and the other one on top of the fine pillow in the Iwasaki coll. (Pl. 
3:]). The motif seems to be as rare as the dragon. 
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Rhinoceros viewing the moon 

(Hst niu) [26] 

This motif is only know from objects excavated and collected in Yao-chou, Type 
Ne 22. 


Lion 


Lion figures are mentioned among the objects found at Yao-chou. The spout of 
the ewer Pl. 1:f is made as a lion sculpture, but otherwise this motif is not found. 
Lion masks are sometimes found on the feet of some objects, a fine example is 
the incense-burner Pl. 6:f. 


Tortoise 
Is found in relief in Type Ne 11. 


Ducks and geese 
Are rather common and are mainly found in the following combinations: 


With combed waves Type Ne 14 
With lotus and other water plants Type Nc 28—29 
With lotus tendril border Type Ne 16 
Other bird designs 


In the Yao-chou excavation report are mentioned designs of cranes, but no piece 
with this design is known. Probably the bird referred to is a variety of phoenix. 
Other birds are rare on this ware, but on the handle of the ewer PI. 1:1 are two small 
birds, looking like kingfishers. 


Toad 
Is found in the centre of bowls of Type Nc 18. 


Fishes 

Several combinations are found 

With combed waves Type Ne 15 
With waves and toad Type Ne 18 
With lotus tendril border Type Ne 16 
Sea-star 


Is found on the design of Type Ne 21. 


Shells 
Are found in the design of Type Nc 19. 
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Waves 


Waves of different types are very common. They are found as the only design in 
Types Nec 12-13 and in combination with other motifs in Types Ne 14-19. 


Cash pattern 
The so-called cash pattern is found together with other motifs but is comparatively 
rare, Type Ne 34. 


Basket-work pattern 
Objects with this type of design have been attributed to Yao-chou but the design 
is quite rare, Type Nc 35. 


Inscriptions 
Are sometimes found on Northern celadon wares. The following types are found: 
1) Names: T’ung, Wu, Wang and Yang. 
2) Dates: Ta Kuan (1107), Cheng Ho (1111), Ta An (1210), all on sherds from 
Yao-chou. 
Inscription in ink Jen Ww year of Ta Ting (1162) see Pl. 8:1. 


CH’ING-PAI 


The term ch’ing pat has now been generally accepted in the West for the other 
main group of Sung porcelain besides the Ting yao. As has been pointed out by 
Sir Percival David!) and John Pope?) the earlier used term ying ch’ing [27] is a 
twentieth-century term and the old Chinese name of the ware is ch’ing-pai. The 
earliest use of the term seems to be in the Chu fan chth [28] of Chao Ju-kua, where 
he lists ch’ing pai tz’u ch’s [29] among the commodities used by foreign merchants 
trading in Java.*) This work was probably written before the middle of the 13th 
century. 

If we consider the extremely fine quality of some of the ch’ing-pai wares and 
the enormous quantity of this ware, which has been produced and exported, it 
receives surprisingly little notice in the commentaries of subsequent Chinese writers 
on ceramics. It is not until modern times that a greater interest for this ware has 
developed. 

The ch’ing-pai ware is undoubtedly among the finest porcelain wares ever pro- 
duced. Its body is fine, white and pure and of a sugary structure. The potting is 
surprisingly thin and the ware is highly translucent. In spite of its delicateness it 
is rather strong owing to its high feldspar content. The glaze varies from a strong 

1) Ying-ch'ing, a plea for a better term. OA, I, 2 (Summer 1955), p. 52. 

2) Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine. Washington 1956. 

%) Pope, op.ctt. p. 43. 
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bluish-green to a pale-blue or almost white tone. The designs are either incised, 
carved or moulded. The incised ware is often worked with a thin pointed tool, 
and combed lines are also very frequent. Moulded designs are more common during 
the end of the Sung period and Yiian, and at that time applied ornaments of different 
kinds also became popular. The designs of the ch’ing-pai ware show a very pro- 
nounced relationship with those found on the Northern celadon ware and also 
with some of the Ting yao patterns. 

It seems that the ware was in great demand abroad and great quantities have 
been found in South-East Asia, in India, South Arabia and East Africa. Recent 
excavations in the Philippines have revealed large amounts of the ware and will 
undoubtedly be of much help in our dating of the ware.') The specimens hitherto 
excavated in this area seem, however, to cover only a rather short period from 
the end of Southern Sung to the beginning of Ming. The excavated material provides, 
however, evidence to show that the ch’ing-pai ware was one of the main export 
wares of China during the Sung and Yiian dynasties. 

It has earlier been assumed that the ch’ing-pai ware was produced both in North 
China and in South China. Excavations carried out in China during the past twenty 
years has once and for all dismissed the opinion that there ever was a Northern 
ch’ing-pai ware. But the excavations have also shown that the ware was produced 
in many other places than we have known of before, and that it is, in fact, an 
enormous family. 

The two main provinces for the production of the ch’ing-pai ware are Kiangsi 
and Fukien, but kiln sites have also been found in Chekiang, Anhui and even 
Yiinnan. The great, and for a long time past, well-known centre of the ware, is 
of course the area in and around Ching-te chen in Kiangsi, but several other kilns 
in the same province have been found. Also in Fukien a large amount of kilns have 
been discovered, the main ones around the well-known 7'e-hua site [30], but smaller 
kilns seem to have been found all over the province.?) The time of production of 
those kilns varies, but some of them apparently go back to the T’ang dynasty and 
some to the Five Dynasties. Most of the production seems to have stopped at 
the end of the Yiian dynasty. 

Ch’ing-pai specimens have been excavated from a number of Sung tombs especially 
in Kiangsi, and with aid of this material it has sometimes been possible to date 
some types more exactly than before. However, one of the main difficulties when 
dealing with this ware is that the usually very fine and delicate designs are difficult 
to reproduce, and the illustrations found in most Chinese excavation reports are 
of such a bad quality that a closer analysis of designs is very often impossible. 


1) Leandro and Cecilia Locsin, Ortental Ceramics discovered in the Philippines. Tokyo 1967. 

%) For names and location of the ch’ing-pai kilns hitherto excavated see: Feng Hsien-ming’s article 
in Wen Wu 1965:9, pp. 26-56. This article called “Important Finds of Ancient Chinese Ceramics since 
1949” was published in 1967, in translation by the OCS (Chinese Translations, No. 1). 
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Very few attempts have been made in this paper to attribute the ch’ing-pai 
specimens discussed to any specific kiln because of both the great similarity found 
between most of the wares and also the insufficient material available for such 
an attribution. Some wares might, however, for good reasons be ascribed to either 
Kiangsi or Fukien kilns. 

The material has been divided into two main groups, the first containing the 
incised and carved designs, and the second the moulded patterns, but the distinction 
between these two groups is not always quite clear and some types could be put in 
either of the groups. In the second group have also been included wares with de- 
signs in thread-relief and those with different types of applied ornaments and 
details. 


Incised designs 


Type: Cp1A. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Ewer & basin, vase. Design: Conventionalized flower Type A. 

The design which we have chosen to call “conventionalized flower” is one of the 
most popular found on ch’ing-pai. The same design has already been introduced 
into our discussion of the Northern celadon group, above and a more detailed 
investigation of the design will follow. 

Several different types of this design, more or less dissolved, can be found, and 
we have selected here only three of the main types which we have termed A, B 
and C type. 

The A-type is the most beautiful in the group and it is rather rare. It consists 
of flowers of an almost triangular shape with thick-set petals surrounding a central 
seed-pod of plume-like appearance. The leaves are broad and have a feathery 
appearance. Good examples of the type are a ewer and basin in the Boston Museum 
(Pl. 11) and a vase in the British Museum (Pl. 12:a). The ewer is of ovoid shape 
with slender, curved spout and curved handle, the cover is cylindrical and has a 
seated lion on its top. The basin is of almost cylindrical shape, with slightly ex- 
panding sides, and stands on a high foot. The design is most clearly seen on the 
outside of the basin. 

A ewer of almost identical shape, also crowned by a seated lion, was excavated 
from a Northern Sung tomb in Nan Ch’eng in Kiangsi') (Pl. 12:b). The ewer was 
accompanied by a basin of similar shape to the Boston one but with five-petalled, 
flower-shaped mouth. The tomb is datable to the 2nd year of Chia-yu (1057). This 
type of ewer standing in a basin is very common during the Northern Sung period 
and many examples are found in tomb paintings, for instance in Pat-sha in Honan.?) 
The above-mentioned excavated pieces are considered by the excavators to have 
been produced by the Pai-che [31] kiln in Nan Feng [32], Kiangsi. 

1) Kao Ku 1966:11, p. 571. Pl. 9:3. 

#) Pat sha Sung mu. Peking 1957. Fig. 58:1. Cp. also our Fig. 365:c. 
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The vase in the British Museum (Pl. 12:a), which was formerly in the Eumor- 
fopoulos collection, is of an elegant ovoid shape with short lip. The design, which 
is divided by finely incised vertical lines, is of the same appearance as that on the 
ewer and basin. It covers about two thirds of the belly. 


Type: Cp 1B. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Conventionalized flower Type B. 


In this type the flower has become much more sketchy and its shape is now 
almost completely triangular. Some flowers are frequently shown from the side show- 
ing the typical seed-pod, somewhat reminiscent of a group of acorns (Fig. 3:5). 
We have already seen the same development on the Northern celadon ware (Fig. 
3:2). The leaves are also very much conventionalized and only a few pointed ones 
are found, most of them are small and rounded and look like small buds. We have 
chosen to call this motif “the bud-tendril”. Characteristic of this type is also the 
hatched background of the design. Good examples of the type are found on two 
bowls, on high foot with six-foil rim, in the Kempe coll. (Pl. 13:a, Fig. 4:b) and in 
the Baur coll.,1) and conical bowls in the British Museum,?) the G. Abraham and 
the D. Cohen collections.*) 


Type: Cp1C. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Conventionalized flower Type C. 


This is the last stage of simplification of the conventionalized flower. All that 
remains of the flower is now a circle surrounded by radiating lines, as can be seen 
on a pair of conical bowls in the Kempe collection.*) The leaves have now disappeared 
completely and instead we have the above-mentioned bud-tendril. The ground is 
still hatched. 

An interesting transitional form between Types B and C can be seen on a bowl 
with a six-foil rim in the Boston Museum (PI. 13:b). Here the triangular flowers 
are still found, but they are extremely small and the bud-tendril is the dominating 
motif. 


Type: Cp 2. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Vase, box & ewer. Design: Bud-tendril. 


In this type the flowers have disappeared completely and the design consists 
of more or less elaborate bud-tendrils on a hatched ground. A very fine example 


1) Baur Cat. No. A121. 

2) Gray op.ctt. Pl. 76 B. 

8) OCS Sung exh. Nos. 214, 215. 
‘) CKe No. 540. 


of the design is found on a mei-p’ing vase of Northern Sung shape in the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts (Pl. 14) and a similar vase in the Peking Palace Museum (PI. 12:c). 
Other examples of the same design are found on a round box with domed cover 
in the MFEA (PI. 15:b) and on a cylindrical box in the Kempe collection. The latter 
box (Pl. 15:a) is of cylindrical shape with a flat outer cover and an inner cover with 
a small knob. The bud-tendril design is found round the belly of the box. On the top 
of the flat cover is still seen a very dissolved flower of the conventionalized type 
viewed from the side (Fig. 4:a). 

The bud-tendril design is also found round the upper part of the belly of small 
melon-shaped ewers with short handle and spout and sunken cover. One ewer of 
this kind is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 29:}). The shape of this ewer is typical 
of Northern Sung (cp. our Type Cp 37 below). 


Type: Cp 3. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Waves. 


This design which is found on the interior of bowls of round or six-foil shape is 
composed of incised and combed waves only. The outline of the design is incised 
and has usually a flower-like shape, and the details are combed. A pair of round 
bowls in the Kempe collection have this design (Fig. 4:c) and a bowl, with deeply 
cut six-foil rim, of conical shape in the Seligman collection (Pl. 12:d). Two similar 
bowls are in the MFEA. The design is closely akin to Type Nc 13 among the Northern 
celadon ware. 


Type: Cp 4. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Waves and sketchy lotus flowers. 


This design is similar to the preceding but the waves are overlapping in a very 
characteristic way and have a cloud-like appearance; it is incised and combed. 
Among the waves are two very sketchy lotus flowers floating. The composition is 
found on a deep bowl with rounded sides in the MFEA (PI. 16:a). The shape of 
the bow] as well as the design points to a late Northern Sung date. 


Type: Cp 5. Date: Late Northern Sung—Southern 
Shape: Bowl. Sung. 
Design: Fishes among waves. 


This design is composed of a finely incised and combed pattern of two large 
fishes among waves, the motif is rather sketchy and no details are shown. These 
types of design are often very difficult to reproduce, but a bowl with rounded sides 
and a wide mouth formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection is quite sharp.') 


1) GEc Vol. II, B31, Pl. 12. 
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This design is, however, mostly found on shallow bowls with unglazed edge, the 
sides of which are divided inside into six segments by slightly raised, radial ribs. 
In the centre is a round panel with the fish motif. The waves are formed like long 
combed bands. One bow! of this kind is in a Swedish collection (Pl. 16:b) and others 
are found in the British Museum,') the Seligman coll.,2) and the Hetherington 
collection.?) A bowl of this type has also been discovered during the excavation 
of a well in Chekiang datable on the ground of the excavated material to South 
Sung (Fig. 29:d:4).4) The shape of the waves found in this design, formed like long 
combed bands, is a feature which is common in Northern Sung and the relatively 
simple design is also of a type generally associated with that period. The design 
was probably used during the 12th century and hardly later. 


Type: Cp 6. Date: Late Northern Sung—Southern 
Shape: Bowl. Sung. 
Design: Fishes among waves. 


This design which is found on the interior of a bow! with wide mouth and six-foil 
rim shows two small fishes swimming among waves. The waves cover almost the 
whole surface and are finely combed, but the two outer rows are more deeply in- 
cised with rounded tops. The two fishes are quite small and placed on opposite 
sides and swimming in opposite directions. The details of the fishes are very fine. 
A good example of this type is in the Bristol City Art Gallery (Pl. 17:a). 


Type: Cp 7. Date: Late Northern Sung—Southern 
Shape: Bowl. Sung. 
Design: Ch’ih dragons among waves. 


This design, which is most unusual, is found on a bowl in the Bruce coll. (Pl. 12:e). 
It is of the same shape as the bowl described in Type 6 above, and it has a wave 
design which is almost identical, but instead of the fishes there are two large dragons. 
The dragons are of the ch’th type with flat, band-like bodies, long tails split into 
two parts, each with rolled up ends, and they have strange, human-looking faces 
(Fig. 12:d). In the centre between the two dragons is a stylized cloud-like ornament, 
apparently meant to represent the precious pearl. 


Type: Cp 8. Date: Late Northern’ Sung—Southern 
Shape: Dish & bowl. Sung. 
Design: Revolving lotus petals. 
1) Hobson, Private: Fig. 221. 
2) Cat. No. D 226. 
8) Hobson-Hetherington, The Art of the Chinese potter. Pl. XCV. 
4) Kao Ku 1964:11, p. 559. Fig. 2:4. 
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This design consists of rather deeply carved revolving lotus petals and usually 
covers almost the whole interior of round dishes or bowls. There is often a small 
round panel in the centre which has a small, sketchy incised lotus. A beautiful 
example of this composition is found on a dish in the Hakone Art Museum (PI. 12:f) 
and a very similar bowl is in the Boston Museum.’) In Boston is also a saucer of 
the same type but without central panel; the revolving petals cover the whole 
interior. 


Type: Cp 9. Date: Late Northern Sung—Southern 
Shape: Hexagonal dish; round bowl. Sung. 
Design: Skewed lotus panels. 


This design is incised with combed details and is mostly found on dishes or shallow 
bowls with hexagonal, foliate rim, but also on some round bowls. It is composed 
of six skewed lotus panels, which are not thin and pointed as in the preceding type, 
but broad and with a straight or gently curved upper part. The combing on the 
panels are made in the shape of long bands. 

Closest to the preceding type is a dish in the Seligman collection (Pl. 12:g) which 
has in the centre a round panel, with a sketchy lotus spray, from which six skewed 
lotus panels radiate. A similar dish, also with hexagonal foliate rim, is in the Kempe 
collection (Pl. 17:b). The only difference is the central panel, the motif of which is 
very sketchy and probably meant to represent a leaf. A slight variant of the motif 
is found on another hexagonal dish in the J.C. Thomson collection (Pl. 12:h), 
here the central panel is lacking and the lotus panels all emerge from the centre, 
which makes the motif look like a big, Althaea-like flower. A round bowl with the 
same lotus panel design is in the Barlow collection (Pl. 12:i) and hexagonal ones 
in a Japanese collection?) and in the Hillestrém collection.) 


Type: Cp 10. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl; vase with foliate rim. Design: Sketchy lotus. 


This design which shows a very sketchy and cursory incised lotus-spray, is usually 
found on the outside of low bowls with rounded sides, very short foot and unglazed 
rim. A bowl of this type is in the Kempe collection,‘) and another one is in the 
Barlow collection.5) A more unusual piece with this design is a vase in the MFEA 
(Pl. 18:a) with ovoid body, cylindrical neck and six-foil everted mouth. This vase 
is of a shape which we associate with late Southern Sung and Yiian (Cp. Types 


1) Hoyt cat. No. 358. 

2) To so met do ten. Pl. 147. 

8) MFEA Exh.cat. No. 8. Cat. no. 210. 
4) CKe No. 538. 

6) Cat. no. 117 a. 
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Cp 19-20 below and PI. 22:g—j) which gives us a clue to the dating of this particular 
design. | 


Type: Cp 11. Date: Late Northern Sung—Southern 
Shape: Bowl. Sung. 
Design: Ch’ih dragon. 


Dragon designs are most unusual on Sung ch’ing-pai wares, and it seems that 
the lung dragon does not appear on this ware until the Yiian dynasty or at the 
very end of Sung. One exception to this is when the dragons occur in relief designs 
as seen on a group of funerary vases (Pl. 30). But the dragon which does occa- 
sionally occur on incised wares is the lizard-like type usually referred to as the 
ch’th dragon. In connection with the wave designs we have already mentioned a 
bowl in the Bruce collection with ch’th dragons on a combed wave ground (PI. 12:e). 
A peculiarity of these dragons is their almost human faces. The same type of dragons, 
but in a somewhat different composition, is found on the inside of a bowl in the 
Bristol City Art Gallery (Pl. 12:k, Fig. 12:e). The same type of dragons with their 
band-like bodies are also found on a bowl in the Clark collection.!) The composition 
of the design of this bowl is identical to that on the Bruce bowl, and the shape is 
of a kind very typical of ch’ing-pai, almost conical with everted rim and high 
small foot. The design is in this case finely incised and the details are difficult to 
make out. 


Type: Cp 12. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Six-foil bowl. Design: Cartouches with sketchy birds. 


Extremely dissolved and sketchy designs of different types are quite common 
among the incised ch’ing-pai ware. One design of this type, which is usually found 
on the inside of bowls with six-foil rim, shows three oval cartouches on the side 
in each of which a very dissolved bird design is incised. Of the bird only the outline 
of the wings is still visible. One bowl of this kind is in the Barlow collection (Pl. 12:1), 
and another one was recently excavated in a Northern Sung tomb in Ma Ch’eng 
in the province of Hupeh (Fig. 29:b).?) The tomb is datable to the year 1113 (Ch’eng- 
ho 3rd year), which gives us sufficient evidence to date this design to Northern Sung. 

A bowl with similar but still more highly dissolved designs, which look more 
like leaves, is in the Kempe collection (Fig. 29:c). 


Type: Cp 13. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Sketchy birds. 


1) Gray op.ct. Pi. 80. 
*) Kao Ku 1966:1, p. 23. 
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A bird design still more dissolved than the above mentioned one is usually found 
on small bowls of conical shape. It shows three birds in flight incised in a swift, 
almost calligraphic way. One bowl of this kind is in the Seligman collection,') and 
two others are in private Swedish collections (Pl. 18:b).?) 

Realistic bird designs are surprisingly rare on incised ch’ing-pai, which is quite 
unexpected as they are frequent both on Northern celadon and Ting yao and also 
on the moulded variant of the ware. 


Type: Cp 14. Date: 12th century. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Boys among peonies. 


Designs showing two or three small boys climbing among flowers are constantly 
found on ch’ing-pai. The design is mostly found on the inside of bowls and dishes 
of round or six-foil shape. There are two main types which are characterized by 
the different types of flowers which are used in combination with the boys. Both 
types are found in many variants more or less sketchy and dissolved. Sometimes 
the motif is so dissolved that it is almost impossible to figure out without previous 
experience what to look for. 

Our first type shows the boys among flowers of the type we have labelled “pome- 
granate-peonies” because of their characteristic, big pomegranate-shaped central 
part. The leaves are usually elongated, pointed and have a feathery appearance. A 
very fine and clear example of this type of pattern is found on a bowl with six-foil 
rim in the Boston Museum (PI. 19:a). The three boys are hiding among the elaborate 
floral scrolls, but they are still clearly visible. A very similar bowl, with plain rim, 
and with two boys in the design, is in Japan,*) and a second one in a German collec- 
tion.‘) A third bowl of this type is in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden 
(Fig. 17:a). The more dissolved type of the design is exemplified by a round bowl 
in the Rohsska Konstsléjdmuseet, Gothenburg (Pl. 19:b; Fig. 17:b). Here the 
motif is like a puzzle-picture; the feathery leaves of the peonies are still quite clear, 
but the flowers themselves are reduced to combed oval panels, and the boys are 
merely outlined; only the big heads and the contours of the bodies are recognizable. 

A bowl of this type was recently excavated from a well in Chekiang,®) where the 
material found seems to indicate a Southern Sung date (Fig. 29:d:1). But the de- 
sign was most probably in use already during the end of Northern Sung. 


Type: Cp 15. Date: 12th century. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Boys among peonies. 


1) Cat. No. D 2285. 

3) MFEA Exh.cat. no. 8. No. 22 a. 
3) Sekas 10; Fig. 80. 

‘) Feddersen op.ctt. Abb. 28. 

8) Kao Ku 1964:11, p. 559. 
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This design is close to the preceding but the flowers and leaves found in com- 
bination with the boys are different; here they are of the more common peony type. 
The flower is open with spread, lobated petals; petals and leaves have combed 
details. A deep bowl in the Cleveland Museum (Pl. 20:a) with this design is of a very 
fine quality and shows quite clearly a big peony flower in the centre and the boys 
on the side. A far more dissolved version, but carved with great vigour, is found 
on a bowl in the Hellner collection (Pl. 20:b, Fig. 17:d). On both the bowls men- 
tioned it seems that the boys are not standing, as they usually are on the preceding 
type, but rather crawling on all fours. 


Type: Cp 16. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Round bowl; six-foil bowl. Design: Peony spray. 


This design, which is incised with combed details, is among the most beautiful 
found on ch’ing-pai, and it is usually seen on bowls of thin translucent porcelain 
of very high quality. The pattern, which is very vigorously incised, covers the whole 
interior of bowls and is compared of two thin, elegant leaf sprays with a big open 
peony in the middle. The design is often described as being a lotus, but the lobated 
petals of the flower and the thin elongated leaves are characteristic of the peony 
of shao-yao type. A fine example of the motif is found on a bowl with a six-foil 
rim in the MFEA (Pl. 21:b), and similar bowls are also in the Bristol Museum 
(Pl. 21:a), the Seligman collection,!) the Barlow collection?) and the Tollner col- 
lection.*) Similar round bowls with a little more sketchy design are in the Kempe 
collection (Fig. 4:d) and in the Dreyfus collection.‘) 


Type: Cp 17. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Six-lobed bowl. Design: Peony flower. 


This peony design is more compact in the composition and not so elegant as 
the preceding type. It is usually found on shallow, open bowls with six-foil rim 
and the interior of the sides divided into six lobes by small raised bands. The quality 
of these bowls is variable, but they are usually made of a quite thick porcelain 
with an uneven glaze. The design is found on the almost flat inside centre and is 
composed of a big peony flower and curled cloud-like leaves, with combed details. 
Bowls with this design are quite common, there is one example of the type in the 
MFEA, and many others are known (Pl. 12:j). This peony is sometimes also found 


1) Cat. No. D 220. 

*) Cat. Pl. 113 c. 

%) OCS Sung exh. No. 206. Other examples are in the coll. of H. M. the King of Sweden and in the 
Tokyo National Museum. 

*) OCS Sung exh. No. 198. 
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together with a climbing boy) and the design is related to the above mentioned 
Type Cp 15. 


Type: Cp 18. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Vase. Design: Carved floral scroll. 


Several different types of floral scrolls are found on ch’ing-pai, some of them 
more or less realistic floral scrolls, some purely ornamental. Our first type is 
found on vases of elongated ovoid shape with small mouth. It is composed of leaf- 
scrolls rather similar to the tendril-scrolls we have seen in connection with the 
conventionalized flower design; among the scrollwork are sketchy open flowers of 
peony type. Examples of this type of vases are in the Bristol City Art Gallery 
(Pl. 22:b) and in the Boston Museum.?) 

A somewhat similar design but more deeply carved and with more realistic 
flower design was recently excavated at Nanking (Pl. 22:a). This vase is almost 
completely ovoid with rolled mouth-rim. It came from a tomb datable to 1027 
and could be recognized as an early prototype for the kind of vase which later 
developed into the typical mei-p’ing shape. The two earlier mentioned vases could 
not be so early, but they probably belong to the later part of Northern Sung. 


Type: Cp 19. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing; vase with foliate rim. Design: Spiral scroll. 


This design shows a more or less cursorily incised spiral scroll motif and is found 
mainly on two different types of objects, vases of mei-p’ing shape and vases with 
flower-shaped foliate rim. On an example of the first type in the British Museum 
(Pl. 22:c) the entire surface of the vase is filled with small, rolled spirals. A vase 
in a Japanese collection (Pl. 22:d) of a slightly more heavy type shows an almost 
identical design. On a third vase of the same shape, also in Japan,*) the design is 
still more dissolved and the scrolls are almost S-shaped. 

The second type is represented by a vase in the Baur collection (Pl. 22:g) of 
the above described type with foliate rim, the scroll design of which is very close 
to the last-mentioned vase. Round the neck of this vase is a band of stiff petals. 
A recently excavated vase of exactly the same shape and with the same petal 
design on the neck has been attributed by the excavators to the Yiian dynasty 
(Pl. 22:h).*) The scrolls of this vase are more curled and have a cloud-like appearance. 
A similar vase is in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh (Pl. 22:1). 


1) An example with this design is in the MFEA. 

*) Hoyt cat. No. 367. 

*) S. Hayashiya & G. Hasebe, Chinese ceramics. Tokyo 1966. Fig. 107. 

‘) Excavated in Kuang Han Hung Shui Nien, Ssuch’uan. Ch’tian kuo cht pen ... Shanghai 1956. 
Pl. 253. 
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A more elaborate scrollwork is found on a vase of mei-p’ing shape in the Metro- 
politan Museum (PI. 22:e), the scrolls are here very close to the formal classic 
scroll and of a type generally associated with the Yiian dynasty. 


Type: Cp 20. Date: Southern Sung—yYiian. 
Shape: Various. Design: Composite floral scroll (some- 
times with boys). 


This design has close similarities with the preceding type and seems to be almost 
contemporary. The design is found in different varieties but they are all of the same 
general composition. The floral scroll found in this pattern is usually composed 
of lotus flowers, a lily-like flower and peonies, sometimes just one of these flowers 
is used, sometimes all of them. Some specimens have boys climbing among the 
scrolls. The design is usually deeply carved and the ground is striated by fine com- 
bing. Several different shapes are found. 

A vase in the ROM in Toronto (Pl. 22:j) is of exactly the same shape with foliate 
flower-shaped mouth as the previously mentioned vase in the Baur collection 
(Pl. 22:g) and has similar stiff petals round the neck; round the belly of the vase 
is a carved scroll with lily-like flowers. A vase of mei-p’ing form with the same 
design was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection.1) A large mei-p’ing in the 
Chicago Art Institute (Pl. 22:k) has the same kind of flowers but also shows realistic 
lotus flowers and small boys climbing among the scrolls. A vase in a Japanese 
collection (Pl. 22:f) with more conventionalized scrolls also has the lotus flowers 
and the large characteristic lotus leaves together with the boy motif. Another 
mei-p’ing, also in Japan (Pl. 22:1), has peonies and lotus flowers of the same type, 
and an unusual gourd-shaped ewer in the Musée Guimet (PI. 23:a) has a very realistic 
peony design. 

Objects of other shapes with this type of design are also found; a beautiful 
example is a large cup with straight sides in the Mayer collection (Pl. 23:b) with 
lotus design and a small ewer in a Japanese collection (Pl. 23:c). The latter is of 
almost globular shape with short spout and handle; an identically shaped ewer 
but without decoration, only with a small iron spot on the belly, is in the Tokyo 
National Museum.?) This large and beautiful group is representative of a style 
characteristic of the late Sung and early Yiian dynasty. 


Type: Cp 21. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Various. Design: Carved petals. 


Carved lotus petals used on the outside and occasionally also on the inside of 
vessels is a motif quite common on ch’ing-pai. There are several different types. 


1) GEc Vol. I, B 34. 
%) Sekas 10. Fig. 89. Excavated at Kanzeonji, Fukuoka, and datable to the Southern Sung dynasty. 
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Our first type is exemplified by a cylindrical pot in the Kempe coll. (Pl. 23:d), 
with almost straight sides slightly expanding towards the mouth and standing on 
a low foot, the lip and a band around it are unglazed.') The exterior of this bowl 
is covered by rather thin, pointed, overlapping petals, deeply carved. The quality 
of the porcelain is thin and very fine. A piece of exactly the same appearance was 
recently excavated from a Sung tomb in Hupeh datable to 1113 (Ch’eng-ho 3rd 
year).?) 

The carved petal design is also very common on a group of small jars with cover. 
They are usually of globular shape with slightly domed cover, provided with a 
small tube-like knob and a broad flat edge. A jar and cover of this type is in the 
Kempe collection (Pl. 23:e) and an identical one is in a Japanese collection.?) A jar 
of the same type without cover is also in the Kempe coll.‘) A similar carved petal 
design is also used round the bottom part of a small incense-burner with openwork 
cover in Japan (Pl. 23:f), Among more unusual specimens with this design is a 
ewer in Japan (Pl. 23:g). The upper part of the belly of this ewer is of eight-lobed 
melon-shape, but the lower part has rows of overlapping petals. The shape of the 
ewer is quite near to that of a ch’ing-pai ewer recently excavated in Kiangsi from 
a Sung tomb tentatively dated to around 1100.5) 


Type: Cp 22. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Stem-cup. Design: Carved lotus petals. 


This design, which is quite rare, is the finest in the carved petal group. It is 
found on stem-cups standing on a frilled base which is pierced in a very characteristic 
way typical of ch’ing-pai. The upper part of the cup is shaped like a lotus chalice 
with large, strongly carved, overlapping petals. The area just under the lip, on 
the exterior is finely striated. There is one cup of this type in the Garner collection 
(Pl. 23:h) and another one in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (PI. 23:1). 


Type: Cp 23. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Carved petals. 


Carved overlapping lotus petals of a type similar to that so commonly found 
among the Lung-ch’iian ware is also used on ch’ing-pai, often on the exterior of 
shallow bowls with everted lip. The design is usually rather mechanically executed 
and gives a very stiff impression. Bowls of this type are quite common in several 


1) The shape is similar to that of the bowl Pl. 11. 
*) Kao Ku 1966:1; Pl. 5:8. 

3) Sekas 10: Pl. 86 upper. 

*) CKe No. 526. 

5) Wen Wu 1964:4, p. 63. (Fig. 5, p. 64). 
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collections,!) the majority of them seem to be of late Southern Sung date. Occa- 
sionally the lotus design is also found on the inside of bowls with a plain exterior. 
A bowl of this type is in the Baur collection,?) the shape of this bowl is conical 
with straight foot and it belongs to a type generally associated with the late 12th 
century. A bowl of this type was found in a Chin dynasty tomb dated 1184 (Fig. 
35:a:3). 


Moulded designs 


Type: Cp 24. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Phoenixes and composite floral 
scroll. 


The phoenix motif is hardly ever found on ch’ing-pai specimens with incised 
design, but it is most common on the moulded variety. Only a few of the main 
types where the phoenixes are the dominating motif will be mentioned here. 

The first type is found on the inside of deep bowls with rounded sides which 
stand on a very low foot; the mouth rim is unglazed. In the centre of the bowl is 
usually a round panel occupied by a lotus plant with two flowers. The main band 
of decoration is found on the side and consists of two phoenix birds flying in the 
same direction, one of them has his head turned backwards as if he were looking 
at the other one. Between the phoenixes, which are placed opposite, to each other, 
is a composite floral scroll with lotus, peonies and other flowers. Immediately above 
the main band of décor is a formal key-fret border. 

Bowls of this type are most common, there are three in the MFEA (PI. 24), 
one in the Lundgren collection, and one in the Barlow collection,?) and examples 
of the type can be found in most collections. The quality of these bowls is very 
different; some are perfectly moulded and the porcelain is thin and translucent 
and the glaze light blue, others are white or yellowish in colour and the moulding 
is crude and the porcelain thick and coarse. 


Type: Cp 25. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Box. Design: Pair of phoenixes. 


This design is found on low round boxes with almost flat covers. The design 
occupies the whole surface of the cover, the rest of the box is undecorated. The 
composition shows two phoenixes flying in a gently curved movement with their 
heads turned and looking at each other, between them is a small chrysanthemum 
flower. The phoenixes are of a similar appearance to those in the preceding type 
with a plume-like crest on the head, characteristic neck-tuft and two scrolled 


1) Barlow cat. Pl. 118a; OCS Sung exh. No. 212. 
2) Baur cat. A 122. 
%) Cat. Pil. 113 B. 
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streamers at the neck; the tail is split into long thin feathers. One box of this type 
is in the Kempe collection (Pl. 25:a) and another in the Barlow coll.!) The first 
one has a light blue glaze, the second one is almost white. A third box with the 
same design is in a Japanese collection.) Another box of a similar type in the Kempe 
collection (Pl. 25:b) has a more detailed and very finely moulded design where 
floral sprays have been added to the phoenix motif. 


Type: Cp 26. | Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Shallow bowl. Design: Boys among floral scroll. 


This design is moulded into a kind of linear relief which is typical of this group. 
It is usually found on shallow bowls with unglazed rim. There is a central round 
panel, a main design band on the side and an outer beaded border. The central 
panel shows either two fishes among waves, as can be seen on a bow! formerly in 
the Eumorfopoulos collection,?) or two phoenixes as on a bowl in the Kempe collec- 
tion (Pl. 26:a). The phoenixes on the latter bowl are of a type with short tail and 
broad flattened wings, which is very common on Ytian wares. The main décor 
band shows two crawling boys among flowers and two panels with what look like 
bunches of stamina. 


Type: Cp 27. Date: Southern Sung c. 1200. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Palr of phoenixes, lotus flowers. 


This type of design, which is moulded in a kind of linear relief, is found on conical 
bowls with small, straight foot and flat base. They are thinly potted and have a 
light blue glaze. The design is moulded in thin lines with very few details and it usually 
consists of two rather dissolved phoenix birds. Bowls of this kind are in the Barlow 
collection,*) the Brodie Lodge collection,*) the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden 
and in a private Swedish collection (Pl. 26:b). The design is enclosed by a rather 
broad key-fret border. 

The same kind of design but with four lotus flowers as main motif is also found; 
one example is in the Baur collection.®) 

The thread relief designs of this type seems to be typical of late Sung and Ytian 
Fortunately enough we are able to date this particular design to around 1200 as 
a bow] of this type with décor of two phoenixes and small lotus flowers was recently 


1) Cat. Pl. 115 b. 

2) Sekas 10; Fig. 82. 

8) GEc Vol. II: B 37. 

*) Cat. Pl. 117 ¢. 

5) OCS Sung exh. No. 204. 
*) Baur cat. A 126. 
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excavated from a tomb at Cho-tao ch’tan in Wu-chang, Hupeh (Fig. 29:a). The 
tombstone was dated the 6th year of Chia Ting (1213).) 


Type: Cp 28. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Panels with potted plants. 


This design, which is very frequent, is mostly found on bowls with rounded 
sides, both shallow and deep; they all have unglazed rim and low foot. The design 
found on the interior is composed of a central panel, surrounded on the side by 
six radiating segment-shaped panels below a key-fret border. The most common 
central motifs found are a lotus-spray, a pair of phoenixes or a flying goose. The 
side panels could either show six wide tray-like pots with flowers, or alternating 
panels with flowers in vases and flowers in trays. A pair of bowls in the Kempe 
collection (Pl. 27:a; Fig. 4:e) has a lotus spray in the centre and in the panels alter- 
nating pear-shaped vases with flowers and trays with flowers. The flowers are of 
several different types. A bowl with similar arrangements in the panels with a 
pair of phoenix birds in the centre was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection.*) 
A bowl in the Barlow coll.*) also has a lotus-spray in the centre and trays with 
lotus flowers and pear-shaped vases with different flowers in the panels. A bowl 
in the MFEA, finally, has a flying goose in the centre and lotus flowers in shallow 
trays in all the six panels on the side (Pl. 27:b). 


Type: Cp 29. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Panels with flowers. 


This design is mostly found on bowls of the same shapes with unglazed rim as 
in the preceding type. The décor is also closely akin, the only difference being that 
the flowers in the radiating panels are not potted. They are single sprays of different 
flowers usually very delicately and precisely moulded. A pair of bowls with this 
pattern in the Kempe collection (Fig. 4:f) has a lotus spray in the centre and sprays 
of lotus, peony, chrysanthemum and other flowers in the panels. 


Type: Cp 30. Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Dish & bowl. Design: Composite floral scroll (some- 
times with phoenixes). 


This design is found on dishes or bowls of a shape related to Type 24 above, 
but the bowls are usually not so deep and have more spreading sides. The rim is 
unglazed and the design is arranged with a central round panel and a main band 


1) Kao Ku 1964:5, p. 239. 
8) GEc Vol. Il: B 36. 
8) Cat. Pl. 119 a. 
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of décor on the side enclosed by a key-fret border. However, the moulding is usually 
more exact and perfect than in the earlier type, and the design is more detailed and 
varied and often gives a crowded impression. The central panel usually shows some 
floral motif, lotus, chrysanthemum or prunus, and the design band has often 
phoenixes and flowers of different types. A saucer-dish of this type in the Baur 
collection!) has a spray of celastrus in the centre and round the sides two short- 
tailed phoenixes flying among peonies and other flowers. Another bowl in the 
same collection?) has a lotus spray in the centre, and round the sides is a composite 
floral scroll including peony, chrysanthemum, lotus and prunus flowers. The main 
difference between this type and type 24 above is the great variation of flowers 
found; some of them, like the chrysanthemum, prunus and celastrus are most 
uncommon in earlier ch’ing-pai wares and seem to be characteristic of the end of 
Sung and beginning of Yiian. The stiff, almost mechanical moulding and the hard 
and clear glaze are also significant of the type. 


In the above presented survey of some of the main designs found on ch’ing-pai 
specimens the different types have mostly been classified according to the patterns 
found on them, but that great variety of designs sometimes found on wares which 
obviously belong to the same main group makes it necessary to combine them under 
larger groups, and within the groups to distinguish between different shapes. This 
arrangement will give a clearer picture of some of the large groups common during 
late Sung and early Yiian. 


Type: Cp 31. Date: Southern Sungs—Yian. 
Shape: Vase with scroll-handle. Design: Prunus spray. 


This particular type is characterized by its S-shaped scroll-handles. A pear-shaped 
vase with tall neck and two elegant S-scroll-shaped handles in the MFEA (PI. 23:j) 
is a good example of the most common type in this group. On one side of the vase 
is a plum spray in thread relief. An almost identical vase with the same design is 
in the Philadelphia Museum of Art (Pl. 23:k). A vase formerly in the Eumorfopoulos 
collection’) has the same design, but the shape is not so elegant, the body being 
more rounded and the neck-part taller and straighter, the S-shaped handles are 
not so elaborate. A pair of vases of almost the same shape, but with still more glob- 
ular body, and no design, were recently excavated from a Southern Sung tomb in 
Nanking,‘) and apparently show an early example of this type. From a Yiian tomb 
in Ssuch’uan has been excavated a vase (Pl. 23:1) which apparently shows a late 
development of the type; the S-shaped scroll-handles are partly free from the neck 


1) Cat. No. A 124. 

2) Cat. No. A 125. 

3) GEc Vol. II: B 39. 

‘) Kao Ku 1963:6, p. 344, Fig. 1. 
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and are more dominant, the decoration on the body shows a prunus spray in high, 
moulded relief.) 

The scroll handle is also found on other types of vases, mostly undecorated. 
A vase formerly in the Winkworth collection*) is of the spotted ch’ing-pai type and 
is of baluster form with simple scroll-handles shaped like two rings. A similar vase, 
but on an attached stand, also undecorated, is in the Locsin collection.*) The scroll- 
handles of this type are later on becoming quite common on vases and ewers during 
the Yiian dynasty, but the type mentioned here is interesting as an example of 
one of the many Sung— Yiian transition types. 


Type: Cp 32. Date: Yiian. 
Shape: Ewer, with dragon-handle and 
-spout. 


This type consists of ewers with dragon-spouts with or without dragon-handles. 
The first group has a melon-shaped body on a low foot. On top of the ewer is a 
large reclining dragon, the head of which forms the spout and the curved body 
the handle. The dragon is of the ch’ih type with lizard-like body and split tail. 
The eyes of the dragon are usually glazed brown with iron oxide. One ewer of this 
kind is in the British Museum (Pl. 28:a) another one in the Kempe collection (PI. 
28:b) and a third one has been excavated from a Yiian tomb in Ssuch’uan (PI. 28:c). 

The second group has only the spout formed like a dragon’s head. A globular 
miniature ewer in the Kempe collection (Pl. 28:d) is a good example of the type. 
A small ewer in a Japanese collection (Pl. 28:e) has the same kind of spout, but 
the body is melon-shaped with ribbed sides and a horizontal relief band round 
the belly, a shape well-known among Sung— Yiian wares, for instance, of celadon.*‘) 
Both ch’ing-pai ewers mentioned have the dragon’s eyes glazed in iron oxide. 


Type: Cp 33. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Cup with dragon-handles. 


This group consists of cups of round shape, with almost straight sides, on a high 
foot with everted foot-rim. The handles of the cup are formed by two dragons 
confronting one another and placed on the side of the vessel biting over the mouth 
rim. The dragons are of the ch’th type and have band-like bodies and the tails split 


1) A still later version of this type of pear-shaped vase can be seen in another Yiian example (Cp. 
Kao Ku 1960:4, Pl. 12). In this case the handles are angular, and round the neck is a scroll of the beaded 
type, so characteristic of Yiian. On the body is the usual prunus spray. A tripod of bronze-shape also 
with the prunus design is published in the same article. 

2) TOCS 1924-25, p. 9, Fig. 1. 

3) J.M. Addis, Some ch’ing pat and white wares found in the Philippines. (Manila Trade Pottery 
Seminar introductory notes.) No. 23. 

*) Locsin, Ortental ceramics. Pl. 58. 


into two parts, each ending in a small spiral movement. The porcelain is thin and 
translucent and the glaze has a delicate bluish-green tint; the mouth is unglazed, 
and sometimes also the upper part of the dragon’s heads. Cups of this kind with 
slight differences are in the Kempe collection (Pl. 28:f), the Fitzwilliam Museum 
(Pl. 28:g), the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Pl. 28:h), the Peter Harris collection,') 
the Mount Trust and the Barlow collection (Pl. 28:1). 


Type: Cp 34. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Ewer or vase, with ribbed sides. 


This type has the exterior of the vessel ribbed by thin relief lines. A ewer of 
this kind in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Pl. 28:j) is of gourd-shape with pointed 
lid. It has two small scroll-handles on the sides, just at the waist, which are of a 
type clearly related to those found in Type 31 above. A miniature ewer of barrel- 
shape in the Kempe collection (PI. 28:k) is also of this type; it has a ju-1 shaped handle. 


Type: Cp 35. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Incense-burner & vase with 
fluting. 


Fluting of different types is a technique very often used among ch’ing-pai wares. 
A particularly fine group with this kind of décor is a group of cup-shaped incense- 
burners or lamps, which can be found in several collections. The shape is very 
characteristic with a high stem with two fluted flanges, cup-shaped upper part 
and projecting horizontal rim. Examples of this type are in the Kempe collection 
(Pl. 29:a), the Boston Museum,?) the Barlow collection (P1.29:b), the McHugh collec- 
tion’) and the Dreyfus coll. (Pl. 29:c). The last-mentioned piece has a more elaborate 
foot in six-foil shape. Incense-burners of the same type as those just mentioned are 
also found in Ting yao.‘) 

Another type of incense-burner of a more elegant form is found in the Brundage 
collection (Pl. 28:1). Its upper part is almost completely spherical, half of the sphere 
forms the cup and the upper reticulated part the cover. The base of the high foot 
is splayed and fluted. An incense-burner of similar shape but with a pierced foot 
is in the Boston Museum.5) 

Fluting is also found on the everted foot of a group of vases with melon-shaped 
body often found in ch’ing-pai. Vases of this kind are found in many different collec- 
tions (Pl. 29:d, e). 

1) TOCS Vol. 21; Pl. 21a. 

2) Hoyt cat. No. 360. 

3) Chinese Ceramics, 10th-17th centurtes. Municipal Gallery of Modern Art. Parnell Square, Dublin. 
1967. No. 21. 


4) CKce No. 491. 
5) Hoyt cat. No. 378. 
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Type: Cp 36. Date: Five Dynasties—Early Northern 
Shape: Ewer with phoenix-head. Sung. 


A rare and interesting type of ch’ing-pai specimens is formed by a small group 
of phoenix-headed ewers. The prototype of these ewers seems to be the famous ewer 
in the British Museum (Pl. 29:g), with carved floral patterns, supposed to have 
come from Chi-chou and generally dated T’ang. The ewer is much more elaborate 
than most T’ang specimens and its date is more likely to be in the Five Dynasties 
period.') A ch’ing-pai ewer in the Brooklyn Museum (PI. 29:h), is of the same general 
appearance as the British Museum ewer, but it is completely undecorated like all 
other specimens in this group. Around the neck are two projecting flanges of the 
same type as the five flanges on the BM ewer. Of related shape is also a ewer in 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts,?) with a more whitish glaze, and a very beautiful 
one with melon-shaped body in the Cleveland Museum (PI. 29:1). 

A very interesting specimen clearly related to this group but of a later and more 
typical ch’ing-pai type is a miniature ewer in the Kempe coll. (Pl. 29:f). It has an 
elongated melon-shaped body, spreading foot, and neck with horizontal ribs. It is 
crowned by a simple but finely moulded phoenix-head. 


Type: Cp 37. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Ewer with applied leaf. 


Applied leaf ornaments found on the shoulder of vases and ewers are a feature 
which is typical of the T’ang—Sung transition period and which is frequently found 
among Yiieh yao, Northern celadon and Liao wares. In the ch’ing-pai group this 
design is very rare. A ewer with melon-shaped body, small handle and spout, and 
a sunken cover in the ROM in Toronto (PI. 29:1), has a formal leaf of this type on 
each shoulder. A small ewer of similar shape in the Kempe collection (Pl. 29:k) 
has a more realistic leaf on the shoulder, and its form is of a type well-known in 
Northern Sung. A similar ewer in a Japanese collection without the leaf has an 
incised scroll design of our Type Cp 2 on the upper part of the body (Pl. 29:j). 

The Toronto ewer which still keeps much of the T’ang tradition is the earlier 
of the two types. 


Type: Cp 38. Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Funerary vase. Design: Applied figures and animals. 


A special group of usually rather thick and coarse ch’ing-pai type porcelain is 
formed by large vases often found in pairs in tombs. These vases are mostly very 


1) The development of the phoenix-headed ewers has been dealt with in an earlier article where the 
British Museum ewer has been compared with a similar ewer found on a Northern Sung album leaf 
in the MFEA (J. Wirgin, The Phoenix motsf on Sung ceramics. Stockholm 1964). 

2) ACASA Vol. XVII:1963, Fig. 24, p. 49. 
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elaborately decorated with applied figures of dragons, tigers and other animals 
as well as rows of standing human figures, clouds and sun ornaments etc. Vases 
of this type are most common and can be found in many collections; the MFEA 
has several of the type (Pl. 30:a, b) and many more are in different Swedish collec- 
tions. These vases have before been considered mostly to be T’ang or Early Sung, 
but stilistic evidence as well as actually excavated objects have proved that the type 
was most popular during the late Sung dynasty. Several very important datable 
finds of vases of this kind have been made lately, especially in the Kiangsi province. 
It seems that the type was already in use during the Northern Sung dynasty, but 
the more elaborate types with very tall necks full of different applied figures and 
ornaments seem to belong to the late Southern Sung and the Yiian dynasty.’) 

A closer study of the designs of these vases and their symbolic significance would 
be most interesting but is outside the scope of this paper. It should, however, be 
pointed out that these vases are generally referred to as mortuary urns or ash 
urns; this term is most misleading as the vases apparently were not used for crema- 
tion burials. They were mostly found in pairs in ordinary burials and have apparently 
been containers for wine or other offerings for the dead. 


Type: Cp 39. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Granary. 


Small models of granaries are a type of coarse ch’ing-pai objects which are quite 
common as tomb objects. Because of their rather crude appearance they have 
often been labelled T’ang?) or Five Dynasties but it is quite obvious that their 
roughness is only due to their being intended to be used as funeral objects, and it 
is not significant for their dating. Most objects of this type seem to belong to late 
Southern Sung or Yiian. There is one piece of this type in the MFEA and one in 
the Kempe collection (Pl. 35:a), the latter is almost identical to a piece excavated 
from a Southern Sung tomb in Kiangsi dated 1260.°) A similar granary but of 
slightly different proportions was unearthed from a Yiian tomb in the same province.*‘) 


Type: Cp 40. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Box. Design: Floral spray. 


Small boxes with moulded floral designs on the cover are very common in ch’ing- 
pai and many different types are found; one of them is dealt with under Type 41 
below. The type we are dealing with here is usually quite deeply moulded and shows 
the flower with fine and delicate details. A good example is a box in the MFEA 


1) See: Kao Ku 1965:11, p. 571 and Kao Ku 1963:10, p. 576. 
3) See: CKc No. 514. 

*) Kao Ku 1965:11, p. 571. Pl. 9:8. 

‘) Kao Ku 1963:10, p. 576. Fig. 2. 
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(Pl. 31:a). It is of octagonal shape with ribbed sides and has a single spray of peony 
impressed on the lid. Inside the box is a small detachable dish. An almost identical 
box was excavated from a Sung tomb in Kiangsi, tentatively dated to the period 
1131-1162.1) A closely akin box but without the inside dish is in the Kempe collec- 
tion, this box has a mallow flower on the cover (Pl. 31:b). A round box with ribbed 
sides in the Boston Museum?) has a peony spray on the lid and inside are three small 
attached dishes. This type of box is quite common in Sung ceramics and is also 
found in Korea.?) 

A box in the Kempe collection with an olive coloured glaze, probably a misfired 
ch’ing-pai glaze, has a design of lotus flowers (Pl. 31:c). 


Type: Cp 41. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Various. Design: Flowers in thread relief. 


Among the Sung—Yiian transition wares designs made in a kind of thin thread 
relief are very common. Some specimens of this type have very clear and distinct 
patterns others are extremely thin and sketchy. The latter type is particularly 
common on small boxes. Many different shapes are found in this group. 

Boxes are very common; they are usually round with ribbed sides. The type 
with very sketchy thin thread relief is found on a box in the MFEA (PI. 32:a) and 
on two boxes in the Kempe collection (Pl. 32:b). A third box, also in the same 
collection, has a more distinct design of a floral spray with two big flowers (PI. 
32:c). Octagonal boxes are also found, they are mostly impressed in a heavier type 
of relief as can be seen on a box with a chrysanthemum in the MFEA (PI. 32:d) 
and a similar box with prunus in the Barlow collection.‘) 

Vases with thread relief designs also are found, usually the pattern is combined 
with deeper moulded motifs and beaded borders, as can be seen on a vase in the 
MFEA (PI. 33:a). Here the main band on the body shows prunus flowers between 
beaded borders, but above this design is a chrysanthemum in thread relief. 

Ewers are also found, often hemi-spherical in shape and with straight flat bottom. 
A ewer of this kind in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Pl. 33:b) is decorated with 
floral sprays in panels made of raised lines. Ewers of this type are common both 
among ch’ing-pai specimens and white glazed wares of the Sung— Yiian transition 
time.°®) 

As design on bowls the thread relief patterns are usually found as small flowers 
or borders such as can be seen on a six-foil bowl in the MFEA,*) decorated in the 
centre with a small prunus flower. 


1) Wen Wu 1964:4, p. 63. 

2) Hoyt cat. No. 376. 

3) See: Barlow cat. Pl. 113 a. 

4) Cat. Pl. 117 b. 

$) To-so no hakujs. Pl. 51, lower. 
6) MFEA Ezh.cat. no. 3. No. 19. 
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Type; Cp 42. Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Vase. Design: Flowers on beaded ground 


This type is related to the preceding. The designs found mostly on vases consist 
of different types of geometric patterns, stiff petal designs and borders of flowers 
on a beaded ground. The quality of the ware is rough and non-translucent, the body 
is usually made in sections luted together. The most usual shape is a kind of bottle- 
form with more or less depressed belly and long neck with a very characteristic 
square-cut rim which is found on most pieces in this group. A vase of this type 
with main décor band of lotus flowers and leaf band on beaded ground surrounded 
by stiff borders with lotus petals is in the Barlow collection.1) A similar vase is 
in the Kempe collection (Pl. 34) but it has not got the two lion masks found on 
the neck of the Barlow vase. A second vase in the Barlow collection?) has a more 
depressed shape and is decorated with geometrical designs and on the shoulder a 
lotus border on beaded ground. Many specimens belonging to this group are found 
in different collections; they have earlier— because of their coarse appearance — been 
considered pre-Sung, but as has already been pointed out in an earlier paper, they 
are, on the contrary, from the end of the dynasty.*) 


Type: Cp 43. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Figurines, pillows etc. 

Ceramic sculptures in ‘ch’ing-pai are very rare, and they mostly belong to the 
Yiian dynasty. The most important specimens of this type are a group of buddhist 
figures, some of them dated, which have been presented by John Ayers in a recent 
lecture.‘) A few other specimens with sculptural décor of possible late Sung origin 
will be presented here. In the Kempe collection (Pl. 36:b) is a stand in the shape 
of two ferocious-looking dragons biting over each other. The stand has been attrib- 
uted to the T’ang dynasty,*) but a recently excavated specimen now in the Peking 
Palace Museum (PI. 36:a) proves that it is much later. The piece, which is a pillow, 
has a base of exactly the same type as the Kempe stand, formed by two interlaced 
dragons. It was excavated from a Sung tomb in Hupeh. The Kempe stand is obvi- 
ously a base for a similar pillow. Related to these two specimens is a small sculpture 
in Toronto (Pl. 36:c) published by Trubner and accurately dated to the end of Sung 
or the beginning of Yiian.*) This sculpture shows a crouching lion with open mouth 
with big teeth, big eyes and a thick mane. An interesting feature is the thick locks 
of the mane which have deeply cut holes; the same technique is used on the two 
pieces just mentioned. The eyes of the lion are indicated by dabs of brownish glaze, 
a technique which we have already seen on many specimens of Sung— Yiian time. 


1) Cat. Pl. 106 b. 

*) Cat. Pl. 105 b. 

8) J. Wirgin, Some ceramic wares from Chi-chou. BMFEA 34:1962, p. 66. 
‘) At the Brundage symposium in San Francisco 1966. = 

5) CKe No. 516. 6) ACASA Vol. XVII, 1963, p. 38. 
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A pillow in the Boston Museum (Pl. 36:d) of oval shape is supported by a lion 
of somewhat similar type with a very heavy head with broad jaws. A very similar 
pillow was excavated from a Sung tomb near Wu-han in Hupeh, together with 
the above-mentioned dragon pillow and a third one with striated sides. No informa- 
tion is given about the tomb.') 

Small toys of different types are quite common in ch’ing-pai. In the Kempe 
collection is a sheep with brownglazed eyes and also a miniature flower pot.) In 
the Locsin collection®) is a seated figure with a lotus flower. 


Apart from the different types of ch’ing-pai wares we have discussed above there 
are several other groups from late Sung and Yiian, but as their designs are not 
very significant of the Sung dynasty but have more in common with the later 
underglaze blue ware and other wares of Yiian and early Ming, they will not be 
discussed in detail here. 

Among the most important of these types are three main groups all of which 
have been found in great quantities in the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia and 
other places in South-East Asia. The first group, which has been discussed in a 
paper by J. M. Addis,*) consists of a large amount of ewers, vases, jars, bowls etc. 
of many different and new shapes, related specimens have already been dealt with 
above. As an example of the group we show a small ewer in the Kempe collection 
(Pl. 35:b). 

The second group is the spotted ch’ing-pai ware which has been unearthed in 
great quantities in the Philippines,’) but which must be considered a ware very 
significant of the Yiian dynasty. Almost all specimens with this kind of spotted 
design are of clear Yiian shapes. 

The third group consists of a ch’ing-pai-like ware, which can have both a bluish 
and a white glaze, and is characterized by its chalky white body. The ware has 
mostly been produced in the Fukien province, as recent excavations have proved. 
Among the most interesting specimens of this type are those with a spiral scroll 
decoration similar to guru-lacquer.*) Carved petal designs of different types are 
also very popular in this group.’) 

The ceramic export must have had a great boom at the end of Sung and during 
the Yiian dynasty because the vast majority of ceramic objects found on sites in 
S. E. Asia seem to belong to this period, and the ch’ing-pai ware is no exception. 
1) Wen Wu 1956:7, p. 19. The dragon pillow was also first published in this report and later in Kao 
Ku 1959:11, Pl. 6:6, and in the catalogue of the porcelain in the Peking Palace Museum (No. 35). 

2) CKce Nos. 562 and 560. 

2) Op.cit. Pl. 73. 

4) Op.ctt. 

*) Locsin, op.cit. p. 94. 

6) A typical circular box with domed cover with this design is in the Kempe collection (CKc. no. 567). 

7) This group is discussed by Cecilia Y. Locsin in, A group of white wares from Te-hua (Manilla Trade 
Pottery Seminar, Introductory notes). 
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It is also obvious that the export trade favoured certain types of vessels and certain 
wares, but completely neglected others. The ch’ing-pai wares found in S. E. Asia 
are mostly of the three groups listed above and of the kinds we have described in 
our types Cp 40-42. Especially common are small jars and the boxes with ribbed 
sides and floral designs, an almost incredible amount of wares of this kind have 
been excavated from different sites outside China. 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOUND ON THE CH’ING-PAI WARE 


Special floral motifs 


Conventionalized flower Incised Type Cp 1 A-C 
Bud-tendril Incised Type Cp 2 
Carved floral scroll Incised Type Cp 18 
Composite floral scroll Incised Type Cp 20 
Peony 

Peony spray Incised Type Cp 16 
Peony flower Incised Type Cp 17 
Boys among peonies Incised Type Cp 14-15 
Floral spray Moulded Type Cp 40 
Panels with flowers Moulded Type Cp 29 
Composite flower scroll Moulded Type Cp 30 
Lotus 

Sketchy lotus Incised Type Cp 10 
Waves and lotus Incised Type Cp 4 
Composite floral scroll Incised Type Cp 20 
Pair of lotus Moulded Type Cp 27 
Potted plants Moulded Type Cp 28 
Panels with flower Moulded Type Cp 29 
Composite floral scroll Moulded Type Cp 30 
Flora] design on beaded ground Moulded Type Cp 42 
Chrysanthemum 

Composite floral scroll Moulded Type Cp 30 
Panels with flower Moulded Type Cp 29 
Flowers in thread relief Moulded Type Cp 41 
Mallow 

Floral spray Moulded Type Cp 40 
Thread relief Moulded Type Cp 41 
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Potted plants Moulded Type Cp 28 


Panels with flowers Moulded Type Cp 29 
Prunus 

Thread relief Moulded Type Cp 41 
Scroll-handle Moulded Type Cp 31 
Composite flower scroll Moulded Type Cp 30 
Petals 

Revolving lotus petals Incised Type Cp 8 
Skewed lotus panels Incised Type Cp 9 
Carved petals Incised Type Cp 21-23 


Boys among flower scrolls 


With peonies Incised Type Cp 14-15, 17 
With composite scroll Incised Type Cp 20 
With floral scroll Moulded Type Cp 26 


Human representations 


Are very scarce on ch’ing-pai and only found in applied relief on funerary vases 
of the kind discussed under Type Cp 38 and as small figures used as toys etc., Type 
Cp 43. During the Yiian dynasty some fine buddhistic sculptures were made in 
this ware. 


Dragon 

Ch’ih dragons among waves Incised Type Cp 7 
Ch’th dragons Incised Type Cp 11 
Dragon handles and spouts etc. Moulded Type Cp 32-33 
Applied figures Moulded Type Cp 38 
Figurines Moulded Type Cp 43 

(A ch’ing-pai pillow in the V & A has a large dragon head on the front.) 
Phoenix 

Phoenixes and composite floral scroll Moulded Type Cp 24, 30 
Pair of phoenixes Moulded Type Cp 25, 26, 27 
Phoenix-head Moulded Type Cp 36 
Applied figures Moulded Type Cp 38 
Lion 


Lions are only found as small sculptures and as supports for pillows. Type Cp 43. 
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Birds 


Birds are, except for the phoenixes, very rare as design on ch’ing-pai; on the incised 
type they are mostly extremely sketchy and dissolved. In the moulded type the 
birds are still more rare, but occasionally a duck or goose can be seen as central 
motif on bowls (Type Cp 28). 


Sketchy birds Incised Type Cp 12-13 

Fishes 

Fishes among waves Incised Type Cp 5-6 
Moulded Type Cp 26 

Waves 

As sole motif Incised Type Cp 3 

With other motifs Incised Type Cp 4-7 

Cash 


The cash design is rare and found only on pieces of very late Sung or Yiian date, 
a, border of this type is found on the ewer PI. 35:b. A pillow in V & A has on the top 
children on a cash-patterned ground. . 


Inscriptions 


Are very rare on Sung ch’ing-pai specimens but are sometimes found on small 
boxes. Usually only names are inscribed, a box in the Kempe coll. (CKce 552) has 
the inscription “7's’ai chia ho tzu [33]”. (Box belonging to the Ts’ai family.) 


LUNG-CH’UAN YAO 


The Lung-ch’tan yao, which in the West is usually known under the name 
celadon ware, is one of the largest families of Chinese ceramics and was produced 
and exported in almost incredible amounts during the Sung, Yiian and Ming 
dynasties. The ware is so well-known and thoroughly described by so many scholars 
that no closer description of it or account of its history is necessary in this context.') 

In spite of the large amount of kilns in the Lung-ch’tian hsien, many of them 
having been well-known for a long time past and some newly discovered, very few 
have been scientifically excavated. Only two reports have been published in recent 
Chinese archaeological publications.?) Several other kilns in Chekiang, some of 
them producing the same type of wares as the Lung-ch’iian kilns, have, however, 


1) See for instance: Gompertz, G.St.G.M., Chinese Celadon Wares, London 19658. 


2) Kao Ku 1962 no. 10 and Wen Wu 1963:1. The latter report, which is the most important one, has 
been published as an abstract in the OCS translation series (Chinese Translations, No. 2). 
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been published in the archaeological journals mentioned. But unfortunately the 
illustrations accompanying the articles are mostly so poor in quality that very 
little use could be made of them. Excellent illustrations of many of the characteristic 
types of Chekiang wares are, however, published in Nils Palmgren’s “Sung sherds” ,) 
and this publication gives an interesting picture of both the varied production of 
the single kilns and the great similarities found between wares of different kilns. 
Palmgren’s sherd material was unfortunately not dug out under a controlled ex- 
cavation; it was, on the contrary, a rapid collection of sherds and wasters carried 
out within a very limited time. Accordingly, the material does not give us any 
definite clues as to the dating of different types. All datings must be tentative, and 
they are only based on the author’s personal opinions. 

The typical Lung-ch’iian celadon ware of the Sung dynasty is rather uninteresting 
if we consider the designs only. There is a very limited number of designs, and it 
is quite obvious that the most important development of Lung-ch’iian patterns 
does not fall within the Sung dynasty at all but starts in the Yiian dynasty. This 
is not only true regarding the applied décor left in biscuit, the high relief designs 
of peony scrolls, and the well-known spotted celadon, but also regarding many 
other types of designs both moulded and incised. The most typical Sung patterns 
found seem to be the carved lotus petals so frequently found on the outside of 
bowls and the relief designs of fishes and, of course, the large group of vases and 
jars with applied ornaments. 

Even if the characteristic Lung-ch’iian yao is mostly devoid of decoration there 
is a group of early Sung celadons from Chekiang which are more richly decorated 
and form a link between the Yiieh yao, the Northern celadon, and the later develop- 
ment of the celadon wares. This group has sometimes been called L1-shui ware, 
as some Chinese sources state that the ware was not made in Lung-ch’iian hsien 
itself but in the neighbouring Li-shui hsien [34]. The excavations hitherto carried 
out in the Li-shui area have also brought to light objects of this particular ware, 
but the majority of objects of this ware, so far found, have been discovered just 
in the Lung-ch’iian district. It would accordingly be more correct to call this group 
‘Early Chekiang celadon’ which is the name we have given it in the following survey 
of some of the designs found on Lung-ch’tian wares. 

The ware in question has much in common both with Yiieh yao and Northern 
celadon, and it has frequently been confused with one or the other of those wares. 
The characteristics of this group has been pointed out by Sir Herbert Ingram,?) 
John Ayers*) and Gompertz.*) 

The potting of specimens in this group is heavy and there is a preference for 
certain jar shapes (Pl. 37:a-e). The glaze colour is widely varying between olive 


1) N. Palmgren, Sung sherds. Stockholm 1963. 
2) In Ethnos 1946:4, p. 162. 

7) In the Seligman cat. p. 79. 

4) Op.ctt. p. 23. 
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and pale green but the predominant colour has a yellowish cast. A characteristic 
feature of the ware is also that the glaze has been wiped or roughly scraped from 
the base before the firing took place. The designs found on this group are mostly 
incised with much use of combed details and also of hatching. The variety of patterns 
is not very large and they mostly look primitive in comparison with the Northern 
celadon and the later Yiieh ware. As we have already pointed out there is also a 
preference for only a small number of shapes. It would accordingly be a clearer 
arrangement to group this ware according to shape and not according to design. 
It should be remarked already here that there are still many unsolved problems 
concerning this group, and it is difficult to be certain of the attribution of some 
specimens mentioned. 

In the above-mentioned excavation report (Wen Wu 1963:1) is published an 
early group of celadons which seems to be identical with the above-described type. 
The group consists of bowls, basins, jars, ewers and “five-tube jars” with designs 
that are combed and incised. Among the decorative motifs mentioned are ripples, 
boys among flowers, chrysanthemums and leaf scrolls. Ten kilns of this type were 
discovered, the majority of them in Lung-ch’iian hsien and a few in Li-shui hsien. 
The group is dated by the excavator to the Five Dynasties period (it should be 
noted that this period continued into the Sung dynasty and came to an end first 
in 978), and it is noted that the Lung-ch’iian ware was apparently a successor to 
the Yiieh yao and further developed that ware. The author of the report, Chu 
Po-ch’ien, also cites the Chi le p’ten [35] by the Sung writer Chuang Chi-yii, which 
states that Lung-ch’iian hsien “also made a celadon, called pi se [36], the ware 
which the princes of the Wu-Ydeh sent as tribute to the Court”. The cited passage 
indicates that not only the Shang-lin hu kiln made the famous p1-se (secret colour) 
ware but also other kilns in Chekiang. As the amount of porcelain sent by the princes 
of Wu-Yiieh as tribute to the Sung Court was extremely large in quantity, it seems 
quite reasonable to assume that other kilns also took part in the production of 
the ceramic. 

The later material found in the excavation is divided in the report into four 
groups, North Sung, South Sung, Yiian and Ming. In our discussion we will only 
consider the first two groups. Characteristic of the Northern Sung group is the 
appearance of many new shapes like vases, incense-burners, saucers, boxes etc., 
and much more variation in already existing types. The designs found are con- 
spicuously less, among patterns mentioned are cloud scrolls, banana leaves, fish 
and lotus plants. 

The South Sung group shows a considerable increase in the manufacture which 
was @ quite natural consequence of the moving of the capital to the south and the 
loss of all the prominent kilns in the north. Many new forms are found among 
which can be mentioned incense-burners of li-shape, peach-shaped brush-washers, 
brush-rests, lamps etc. Many impressed designs and relief designs occur. A few typical 
groups of decorated Lung-ch’iian wares of North and South Sung will be presented 
in our second main group below which has simply been called “Lung-ch’tan celadon”. 
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Early Chekiang celadon 


Type: Lc l. Date: Five Dynasties—Early Northern 
Shape: Jars with attached tubes on the Sung. 
shoulder. 


This particular jar type is the most characteristic of the group. There are several 
different variations found. On one of the most common types the belly is built up 
of what looks like a series of fat rolls, and on the shoulder are five attached tubular 
holders. The cover is usually domed and provided with a large knob. A jar of this 
shape is in the Seligman collection (Pl. 37:a). The décor shows bands of overlapping 
combed petals, oblique line incisions and ju-t shaped panels on a hatched ground. 
The use of the attached tubes has been much discussed, and they have often been 
labelled flower holders. But as has been pointed out by Ayers!) and others their 
significance is still obscure.?) On an especially elaborate specimen in the British 
Museum (PI. 37:c) the tubes are replaced by solid posts terminating in monster 
heads below and with small animal figures on the shoulder between them. On a 
piece in the Hollis collection*) and a similar one in the Oxford Museum of Eastern 
Art,‘) the tubes have turned into flat leaf-shaped appliques. A jar in the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts has turned into a kind of shrine (Pl. 37:d). It has an unusually 
large cover with a hollow niche containing a kneeling figure in full round. On the 
shoulder are applied plaques with impressed décor of seated Buddha-like figures. 
The vase has apparently had some religious function in this case. The designs 
found on the jars mentioned include overlapping petals with combed details, oblique 
line-incisions and, in some cases, sketchy lotus leaves. 

A jar excavated at Lung-ch’iian (Pl. 37:b) is of a simpler and more common type 
than those just mentioned. The belly is decorated with a sketchy peony scroll 
and there is a row of overlapping petals round the base. The shoulder part has 
two rows of fat rolls and five attached tubular holders. On neck and cover are in- 
cised oblique lines. The cover is shaped like a coolie-hat and has a reclining animal 


1) Seligman cat. p. 79. 

2) It is, however, quite clear that jars of this type, like those found in later Lung-ch’iian celadon 
with animals around the neck, were intended for wine. A jar in the Warren E. Cox collection (Cox, 
W.E., The book of Pottery and Porcelain. Vol. I, New York 1945, Pl. 41) of the five-tube type has the 
inscription “Chu the 18th thousand-year wine store made”, and a vase in the David Foundation dated 
1080, which has usually been attributed to the Yiieh kiln has the following inscription: “On the 15th 
day of the intercalary 9th month of the 3rd year of the Yiian Feng period (1080), I have baked this 
first class urn in the hope that it may hold fragrant wine for thousands and myriads of years; that 
after a hundred years, it may be handed down to my descendants; that I may have thousand sons 
and ten thousand grandsons; that they may have wealth and occupy high positions in the government 
continually; that they may live long and enjoy good fortune and unlimited happiness; and that the 
world may be at peace”. 

8) Los Angeles exh. cat. No. 106. 

‘) M. Tregear, Early Chinese green wares. OA Vol. XIII:1, 1967. No. 33. 
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on top. The animal placed on the cover is a feature very characteristic of the Che- 
kiang kilns which is met with frequently in this ware and becomes extremely 
common in later Lung-ch’iian wares. The excavation report of the Lung-ch’tian 
kiln illustrates one more vase of the five-tube type which is rather simple and with 
very little decoration. It has a pie-crust-like band on the shoulder, and the five 
tubular holders are slightly bent and have irregular mouths—they look like cut-off 
floral stems. The cover is also of a type different from that of the other vase; its 
lower part is in the shape of a cup turned up-side-down and the upper part looks 
like a flower corona. 


Type: Le 2. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Ovoid vase with cup-shaped 
mouth. 


Another type of vase also extremely common in this ware has an ovoid body, 
spreading cylindrical neck and cup-shaped mouth. The vases very often lack cover 
but were no doubt originally provided with domed covers of a type similar to 
those found in the preceding group. A vase in the Seligman collection!) of this 
type is decorated round the belly with a sketchy peony leaf design and over- 
lapping petals on base and neck, all with combed details. A very common design 
on wares of this kind is large peony leaves hanging down on the body in six vertical 
panels. This design is found on a vase in the Seligman coll.,2) one in the Buffalo 
Museum®) and one in the Glasgow City Art Gallery (Pl. 37:e). On a similar vase 
with cover in the Tokyo National Museum‘) the whole body is covered with over- 
lapping petals. In the Clark collection (Pl. 37:f) is a beautiful vase of this shape 
with a finely carved peony scroll pattern on a hatched ground. There is a row of 
overlapping petals below the main design, and the lid is of the characteristic type 
with a high knob. 


Type: Lec 3. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing. 


A more unusual shape in this group is the so-called mei-p’ing vase, a beautiful 
example of this form is in the Oxford Museum of Eastern Art (Pl. 37:g). It is dec- 


orated on the belly with sketchy lotus scrolls with combed details and on the 
shoulder part leaves on a hatched ground. Round the base is an overlapping petals 


1) Cat. No. D 157. 

3) Cat. No. D 158. 

*) Hochstadter op.ctt. No. 57. 

*) Old Oriental Ceramics donated by Mr. Yokogawa. Tokyo National Museum, 1953. No. 102 (Yoko- 
gawa cat.). 
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design of the type generally found in this ware.') A similar specimen in the ROM 
in Toronto has an elegant peony scroll, very similar to the one found on the Clark 
vase (Pl. 37:h), on the belly, enclosed by petal borders. 


Type: Lec 4. Date: Five Dynasties—Early Northern 
Shape: Ewer with applied leaf. Sung. 


A rare type also belonging to this ware is a small group of ewers of very charac- 
teristic form. They are of squat shape with wide neck and slightly spreading mouth 
and have an applied leaf on each side of the shoulder. There is one ewer of this type 
in the Seligman collection (Pl. 37:j) with a carved design of sketchy peony scrolls 
round the belly and a band of lotus petals round the base, on the shoulder is a 
sketchy leaf design, in each case with combed details. On the shoulder are two small 
flat applied leaves. An almost identical ewer has been excavated at Lung-ch’iian 
hsien from the layer dated Five Dynasties (Fig. 43:a:5). A ewer in the Barlow collec- 
tion (Pl. 37:1) is of a somewhat different shape with a more squat body and wide 
cylindrical neck with spreading mouth. It has the applied leaves on the shoulder 
and on the body a sketchy peony design. A ewer in the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
of more cylindrical shape also has the applied leaves on the shoulder and on the 
body are two rows of broad petals with combed details (Pl. 37:k). This ewer is 
of the more typical Lung-ch’iian ware with a pale green glaze, but its shape indicates 
a Northern Sung date and a close relationship with the earlier mentioned ewers. 


Type: Lc 5. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Jar & cover. 


An unusual specimen which probably belongs to this group is a small jar and 
cover in the Seligman collection (Pl. 37:i). It is of oviform shape with brief, wide 
neck and has a flat cover with a folded tendril knob.?) The belly is decorated with 
a sketchy design of flowers of the type we have met with before under the term “con- 
ventionalized flower” and which is most common both on Northern celadon and 
ch’ing-pai wares. Judging from the way the design is treated here it is very close 
to those found on ch’ing-pai. 


The designs found on the small group of Chekiang celadon wares described above 
are not very rich or varied but they form an interesting link between the Yiieh 


1) A very similar vase reported to have been found in the Visayan Islands, is now in the Museum 
of the University of the Philippines, Manila. (Sullivan, M., Notes on Chinese export wares in Southeast 
Asia. TOCS 1960-62. Pl. 53:a). 

3) The shape is rather unusual but is found in a pair of small covered jars in the Barlow collection 
(Cat. Pl. 90 c) with knobs in the shape of standing elephants. 
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yao and Northern celadon wares on the one hand and the ch’ing-pai on the other. 
It is also important to notice that the designs popular during the Northern Sung 
period does not seem to be so provincial as usually assumed before but, on the 
contrary, they were apparently wide-spread. 

The following types of designs are the most common on this Early Chekiang 
celadon group: 


Incised 


Peony scroll 

Sketchy peony scroll 
Peony leaf border 
Hanging peony leaves 
Carved overlapping petals 
Oblique and crossed lines 


Applied 

Leaf on shoulder 

Leaf and figure plaques 
Monster masks 
Animals 


Among the designs found on this ware the excavation report also mentions 
“boys among flowers” but no illustration of this type of design is given. Among 
the material collected by Palmgren in 7'a-yao [37] is a sherd from a bowl with a 
sketchy leaf scroll on the side and a floral rosette in the centre (Fig. 43:b) which 
seems to be of the same type as some of the specimens dated Five Dynasties by 
the Chinese excavators. 


Lung-ch’iian celadon 


Type: Lec 6. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Incised lotus. 


Incised designs are rather scarce among Lung-ch’iian wares datable within the 
Sung dynasty but a few types are found. Among them is a sketchy lotus design 
which can be seen on the interior of a bowl in the Kempe collection (Pl. 38:a). 
The design which is incised in a sketchy but vigorous way shows lotus flowers 
and leaves with partly combed details. Several bowls of this type were excavated 
from the Northern Sung layers at Chin T's’un [38] in Lung-ch’iian hsien. A similar 
design is found on a bow! of conical shape in the Boston Museum.) This type of 
carved lotus designs continued into the Yiian dynasty which can be exemplified 
by a dish of typical Yiian shape, with horizontal brim, in the Kempe collection.*) 


1) Hoyt cat. No. 219. 
4) CKce No. 146. 
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The difference between the Sung and Yiian designs of this type seems to be that the 
latter no longer have the combed details and that the design is usually more rich 
and provided with borders of different types. The Sung version is much more simple 
and in some cases the flower is merely indicated with a few swift strokes. The simi- 
larities with the ch’ing-pai group are obvious. 


Type: Le 7. Date: Northern Sung—Southern Sung. 
Shape: Box and dish. Design: Incised fish. 


Incised fish designs are as scarce as those with applied fish designs are common 
on Lung-ch’iian ware. Among the objects excavated from the Northern Sung 
layers in Chin Ts’un was, however, a dish with an inside design of a single fish with 
forked tail. A very similar design with a pair of fishes with the same kind of forked 
tails is found on a box with flat cover in the Seligman collection (Pl. 39:a). This 
box has been attributed to the so-called Li-shui group, and its general characteristics 
are the same as those found in the previously described Early Chekiang celadon 
group. 

A design somewhat related to those just described but of a later date is found on 
a dish in the Bristol City Art Gallery (Pl. 39:b). It is a dish with horizontal, flattened 
rim which in the centre has a finely incised pike-like fish surrounded by combed 
waves, the forked tail is of the same kind as on the earlier mentioned specimens. 


Type: Lc 8. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl with six-foil rim. Design: Tortoise in relief. 


Bowls with rounded sides and six-foil crinkled lip with a small tortoise inside 
in the centre is a type which we have already met with in the Yao-chou ware 
(Type Ne 11) and bowls of this kind were also made in Chekiang. An example of 
a bowl of this type with a bluish-green glaze is in the Kempe collection.') 


Type: Lec 9. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Bowl & dish. Design: Carved lotus petals. 


Carved lotus petals on the outside of bowls and dishes is a design extremely 
common in the Lung-ch’iian ware. It seems to have been most popular during 
the Southern Sung period but continued during Yiian and Early Ming. There are 
four main types during Sung. The first is an open, deep bowl with rounded sides 
on a small, low foot (Fig. 42:c:2), good examples are in the Kempe coll. and the 
Seligman coll.?) The second type is a deep bowl on small foot with sometimes bulging, 
sometimes almost straight sides, examples are also in the two just mentioned 


1) CKe No. 113. 
2) CKe No. 120; Selsgman cat. No. D 169 and D 177. 


collections.) This type is sometimes also provided with a round cover with flattened 
edge, also carved with petals as can be seen on a bowl in the British Museum.?) 
The third type is a shallow dish, with the outside decorated with the same type of 
carved lotus petals (Fig. 42:c:6); a fine example is in the Bristol City Art Gallery,?) 
and others are in the Kempe coll.‘) The fourth type is a bowl of depressed semi- 
spherical shape with a contracted rim (Fig. 43:a:7). Several other variants such as 
bowls with slightly everted lip (Fig. 42:c:4) and with horizontal rim are found 
and the carved petal design seems to have been in constant use in the Lung-ch’iian 
kilns. Sherds with this type of design were found in many different kilns excavated 
by Palmgren. 


Type: Lc 10. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Incised plum twig. 


This design is found on small conical bowls of a type frequently used during the 
end of the Sung dynasty. One bowl of this type is in the Eugene Bernat collection 
(Pl. 38:b); it has on the inside a design of a prunus twig and a crescent moon incised 
in a free and elegant style. A similar bowl is in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 
(Pl. 39:c); the only difference in the design is that a border with sketchy scrolls has 
been added. Again the freshness and simplicity of this type seems to be more 
typical of the South Sung than the Yiian style. 


Type: Lc 11. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Box. Design: Incised peony. 


Incised peony designs are sometimes found on Lung-ch’iian yao especially on 
round boxes. One box of this kind was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos coll. (Pl. 39:d), 
the design which is deeply incised shows a large spray of peony. Inside the box are 
three small attached dishes of the type we have already seen among ch’ing-pai. 
Another flat box with a finely incised flower on the cover was formerly in the Oppen- 
heim collection.*) 


Type: Lc 12. Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Stamped. 


Deeply stamped designs of leaves, inscriptions and other types of ornaments 
covered with glaze are sometimes found on celadon wares, the majority of them 


1) CKe No. 121, 122; Seltgman cat. No. D 173. 
2) Gray op.ct. Pl. 89. 

3) Gompertz op.cit. Pl. 74 b. 

*) CKce No. 127, 128. 

6) Hobson, Private, Fig. 111. 
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belonging to Yiian and Ming times. An interesting example of this kind, probably 
of late Sung origin is found on a shallow bowl in the Kempe collection (Pl 39:e). 
The design shows a boy with a lotus spray in his hand. Fragments of a similar 
piece were found by Palmgren at Ta-yao.") 


Type: Lec 13. Date: Southern Sung—Yiian. 
Shape: Various. Design: Thread relief. 


Designs made in thread relief, of the same type as we have seen in the ch’ing- 
pai group, are also found in Lung-ch’iian yao. They seem mostly to belong to the 
Yiian dynasty and very late Sung. A box in the Kempe collection (Pl. 39:f) has 
on its lid a peony flower in this technique. The box is round with a slightly convex 
cover and is of a type still very much in the Sung tradition. A similar box in Toronto 
has a stiff lotus spray with two flowers in a style that is more characteristic of 
Yiian.?) A small baluster-shaped vase in the Barlow coll. (Pl. 39:g) is also of clear 
Yiian shape, it has stiff lotus petals around the base and a thread relief design of 
lotus flowers and chrysanthemums on the shoulder, its similarities with some 
ch’ing-pai types are obvious. The most common type of objects with this kind of 
design are, however, a group of small jars of depressed globular shape which seem 
to have been one of the main export wares to Southeast Asia during this period. 
Enormous quantities of similar jars have been found during recent excavations, 
especially in the Philippines.*) Jars of this type have also been excavated from the 
Yiian layers of the Lung-ch’iian kilns (Fig. 30:b:4).‘) 


Type: Le 14. Date: Southern Sung—Yian. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Pair of fishes. 


One of the most popular of the standard designs of the Lung-ch’iian kilns seems 
to have been that which shows two small fishes in relief. It is usually found on 
shallow bowls or dishes, often with a horizontal rim, and it must have been produced 
in enormous quantities at many different kilns (Pl. 39:h, i). Dishes of this type are 
found in most collections’) and recent excavations both in China and in S.E. Asia 
have brought to light large quantities of dishes with this particular design.*) There 


1) Palmgren op.ct. Fig. 28, No. 27. 

2) Sherman E. Lee, Chinese Art under the Mongols. No. 65. 

3) Locsin, op.ctt. Pl. 59. 

‘) Kao Ku 1962:10, Fig. 4:4. 

5) CKe No. 125, 126; Barlow cat. Pl. 84 b; OCS Sung exh. Nos. 175, 176. 

*) Locsin, op.ctt. Pls. 53, 93 and 96. Some dishes of this type found in tombs in the Philippines have 
been associated with Northern Sung coins. This is, however, not significant as we know that older coins 
are extremely common in tombs, one of the most common coins found in Sung tombs is K’at Yaan 
of T’ang, which shows that old coins were especially treasured. One of the dishes in Locsin (Pl. 96) 
which was found with a coin from the Ch’ung-ning period (1102-1106) is of a type with a carved leaf- 
scroll in the cavetto, which is typical of the Yiian dynasty. 
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seems to be very little difference between those made in South Sung and those 
made in Yiian but we can be sure that they must have been produced during a lengthy 
period from approximately the 12th to the 14th century. Excavations at Lung- 
ch’iian have shown that they were definitely made already during Sung, even if 
many of them may be dated later.!) The technique of leaving the fishes unglazed 
so that after the firing they appear in red biscuit against the green celadon glaze, 
is a method which was apparently discovered during the Yiian period when a great 
variety of designs were treated in the same way.?) The fish design, however, also 
appears on blue-and-white dishes of a kind which is not particularly early in type, 
which shows that this type of design must have been popular, at least into the 
middle of the Ming dynasty.*) A dating of the fish design on a stylistic basis is not 
possible; only a detailed examination of the ceramic ware can give a clue to which 
pieces are Sung and which are later. 


Type: Lc 15. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Vase with animal handles. 


Handles in animal shape are a very common feature in Lung-ch’iian yao and 
are mostly found on vases of a so-called mallet-shape, or kinuta type. There are 
two main types of handles. The first is made of two fishes, looking like dolphins, 
which are graciously bent in an S-curve. Examples of vases of this type are in the 
Kempe coll.,*) the Iwasaki coll. (Pl. 39:j), The Freer Gallery®) and of course in the 
Palace collection. A more unusual specimen with this kind of handles is a vase in 
a Japanese collection in the shape of a Ku bronze beaker (PI. 39:k). 

The second type has handles in the shape of highly stylized phoenix birds. Ex- 
amples of this type are found in the Fitzwilliam Museum,‘) the Goto Art Museum 
and in a Japanese temple (PI. 39:1). Vases with this kind of handles have also been 
excavated in Lung-ch’iian (Fig. 30:c:16).’) 


Type: Lc 16. Date: Southern Sung. 
Shape: Covered jar with applied animals. 


This type of wine-jars or covered vases is strongly related to the types Le 1-2 
described above, and they may be regarded as a Southern Sung development of 


1) Kao Ku 1962:10, Fig. 3:7. 

*) See: Chinese Art under the Mongols, nos. 74-83. The earlier mentioned design of a prunus twig 
and crescent moon is also found in this group and is represented by a dish in the David Foundation 
(Op.ct. Pl. 79); a similar dish was also formerly in the Eumorfopoulos coll. (Gc Vol. II, B 137). 

3) Cp. Locsin, op.ctt. Pl. 88. 

“) CKce Nos. 98, 99. 

5) Mayuyama, J., Chinese ceramics in the West. Pl. 56. 

*) Gray, op.ctt., Pl. 90. 

7) Kao Ku 1962:10, p. 537, Fig. 3:16. 
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the same type. Many vases in this group still have the characteristic fat rolls on 
the shoulder part. The most outstanding feature of those vases is the often very 
realistically rendered animals found around the neck and on the lid. Many different 
types are found, more or less elaborate. 

A rather simple example of the type is a vase in the Clark coll. (Pl.-40:a) of barrel- 
shape with plain body. Around the neck is a coiled dragon of ch’ih type of strange 
appearance; it is extremely thin and bony and lacks horns, and looks more like 
an undernourished dog. On top of the cover is a realistically rendered seated dog. 
Of similar shape is a jar in the Brundage collection, but here the lower part of 
the body has an incised row of lotus petals (Pl. 40:b). Around the neck is a horned 
dragon of the usual lung type, and on the cover a reclining dog. There are two vases 
of this type in the Barlow collection, they are both of barrel-shape with raised 
rolls on the shoulder and have lung dragons chasing the pearl in relief around the 
neck. One of them has a bird (Pl. 40:c) on the cover the other one a crouching dog.") 
A jar in the Tokyo National Museum has carved lotus petals around the lower part 
of the belly and raised rolls on the upper part (Pl. 40:d). Around the neck is a fero- 
cious-looking lung dragon with wide-open mouth chasing the pearl. On the cover 
is a cock. Several similar pieces are known. 

A very strange kind of animal is found on a jar in a Japanese collection (Pl. 40:e). 
It has a spotted body, four-clawed paws, large quills on the back and a very strange 
snout that looks like a duck’s bill. A similar animal is found on a jar in the Kempe 
collection (Pl. 40:f) but here the paws look more like those of a dog and the face 
is also quite different. It seems that in the shaping of those animals the artists of 
Lung-ch’iian made use of a very creative imagination. It is quite obvious that 
those jars with their elaborate designs were intended as grave gifts, and they un- 
doubtedly belong to the same type as those found in the above-mentioned early 
Chekiang group and the funerary vases of ch’ing-pai ware. Funerary vases of 
exactly the same type as those found in ch’ing-pai ware were also made at Lung- 
ch’iian during the Yiian dynasty.?) 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOUND ON THE LUNG-CH’UAN CELADON 


Peony Type Le 11, 13 

Lotus Type Le 6, 12, 13 

Chrysanthemum Type Le 13 

Prunus Type Le 10 (See also Type Le 14 note 2, 


for this design found in biscuit) 


1) Cat. Pl. 87. 
2) Chinese Art under the Mongols, No. 66. 
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Petals Type Le 9 
Boys among flowers Type Le 12 


Dragon Type Le 16 

In Sung time the dragon only seems to occur in applied functions on Lung-ch’iian 
yao. The dragon seated on its hind legs (Fig. 12:a), so typical of celadon ware 
does not occur until Yiian, when we find it also in biscuit; in the same technique we 
also find the characteristic ch’sh dragon. 


Phoenix Type Le 15 

The phoenix is mostly found used as handles on vases and very seldom occurs as 
a separate design before Yiian when it becomes quite popular and can also be 
seen in biscuit. 


Birds 
are found in Type Lc 16 with dogs and other animals on the cover of vases. 


Tortoise Type Le 8 
Fish Type Le 7, 14, 15 


Cloud scrolls 

are among the designs mentioned from the Lung-ch’iian excavation report and 
examples of this type are illustrated (Fig. 43:a:6). The design is dated Northern 
Sung. 


Inscriptions 

Among the material excavated from the Northern Sung layers at Lung-ch’iian are 
bowls with inscriptions of auspicious sayings as “chin yi man t’ang” [39]. And also 
one sherd with an impressed inscription giving the name of a kiln, “Yung ch’ing 
yao chi” [41]; and one with the inscription “‘ho pin 1 fan” [40]. 


TZ’U-CHOU YAO 


Tz’u-chou yao is a term used in a generic sense applying to a widely distributed 
group of similar stonewares produced in North China. The Tz’u-chou district, 
which has given its name to this group, is situated in the southwest part of Hopei 
near the border of Honan. The main production centres of Tz’u-chou type wares 
seem to have been in Honan and Hopei, though similar wares were also made in 
Shansi and Shensi. Several kiln sites that produced wares of this kind have been 
known for a long time, but the extensive excavations which have been carried out 
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in China during the last twenty years have given us a much more varied picture of the 
production of stoneware of Tz’u-chou type. 

In Hopei new kiln sites have been excavated at Kuan-t’ai chen [42], T'ung-at-k’ou 
ts’un [43] and Yeh-tzu ts’un [44] all in Han-tan shih [45].1) 

A number of kiln sites have been investigated in Honan. The kilns in Hsiu-wu 
hsten [46] (the wares of which are known under the names T'ang-yang yi [47] and 
Chiao-tso) [48] have been well known for a long time,?) but important new sites 
have been excavated in T'eng-feng hsien [49] (Ch’a-ho) [50] and Mi hsien [51] 
(Yao-kou) [52].2) Other important sites have been revealed in T’ang yin hsten [53] 
(Hao-pi cht) [54]*) and in Ya hsien [55],5) where the main kiln was discovered in 
P’a-ts’un [56].°) 

In Shensi wares of Tz’u-chou type were also produced at Hwuang-pao chen in 
T’ung-ch’uan shih’) at the kiln site, the main production of which was the Yao- 
chou celadon ware. 

In Shansi kilns of this type were found in T’at-yian shih [58] (Meng-chia ching) 
[59] and Chieh-hsiu hsien [60] (Hung-shan chen) [61], but they have so far been 
very poorly published.*®) 

Several minor kilns have been found in other provinces, for example Shantung, 
Kiangsu, Kuangtung, Ssuch’uan and Anhui, but there seems to be little doubt that 
the main production centre of this ware was in the Hopei—Honan area. 

Several kilns seem to have had a very long time of active production, some 
from T’ang right down to Ming, but other kilns seem to have had their most pros- 
perous years during the Northern Sung period. A great many kilns have apparently 
still been very active during the Yiian dynasty. 

The types of decoration found on the Tz’u-chou ware are most varied. Among 
the most common is the so-called sgraffito ware provided with one dark coloured 
slip with superimposed light-colour slip (or vice versa), through which the design 
is carved so that the darker (or lighter) body is revealed. This technique is used in 
a number of variations often with finely incised details. 

Another very important group is the painted wares with their variety of freely 
painted designs, sometimes very simple and almost crude but often executed with 
great skill and force and a charming spontaneity. This type is of great significance 
as being the first real attempt to free painting under the glaze—a technique which 


1) Wen Wu 1942:1, p. 56; Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 59; Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 37 (the last mentioned report 
is the most important and it will be cited continuously in the following discussion). 

2) O. Karlbeck, “Notes on the wares from the Chiao Tso potteries”. Ethnos. Vol. 8, No. 3, 1943. Wen 
Wu 1952:1, p. 56; Wen Wu 1954:4, p. 44; Wen Wu 1959:10, p. 44. 

3) Wen Wu 1964:2, p. 54; Wen Wu 1964:3, p. 47. 

‘) Wen Wu 1956:7, p. 36; Wen Wu 1957:10, p. 57; Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 1. 

5) One kiln in Pa-kua-tung [57] has not yet been published. 

6) Wen Wu 1961:2, p. 53; Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 27. 

1) Kao Ku 1962:6, p. 312. 

*) Wen Wu 1964:9, p. 46; Wen Wu 1958:10, p. 36. 
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later on was developed during the Yiian dynasty and became one of the two most 
important methods used in the later ceramic industry. 

Of no less importance is the small group of Tz’u-chou ware painted with enamel 
colours on the glaze to which we have devoted a special section below (p. 118). This 
technique was later on developed into the second main type of decoration found on 
later porcelain wares. 

The ware decorated with coloured glazes in the same tradition as the T’ang 
and Liao san ts’ai ware was also very popular and the technique was especially 
used frequently for the decoration of pillows. 

Monochrome glazes, especially black, brown and white, were made at several 
kilns. Among the most common types are the so-called Honan temmoku and the 
Cha-lu hsien [62] ware.') As these wares are mostly completely undecorated they 
are of minor interest to us in connection with a study of design, but sometimes 
the shapes used on wares of this type afford us good help in our attempt to date 
a certain specimen. 

The designs found on wares of Tz’u-chou type provide an abundantly rich flora. 
There is hardly any type of design missing, and the main difficulty is to decide 
what types to include in a survey such as this. Apart from the more usual designs 
of flowers, scrollwork, petals etc., which are extremely rich and varied, it is striking 
how often we come across pictorial designs on this ware. On other Sung wares 
representations of human beings are very scarce, and also those of animals with 
the exception of a few standard designs such as “boys among flowers”, “ducks among 
lotus” etc. But in the Tz’u-chou ware they are extremely common, especially on 
the pillows the often flat surfaces of which formed an ideal setting for this kind 
of pictures. Some of the motifs of this kind seem to give evidence of influence 
derived from contemporary paintings, but often their style is quite different, more 
free and spontaneous. It is, however, obvious that the great interest for flowers, 
birds and animals which is such an important feature in the history of Sung culture, 
was not merely limited to the court circles or the intellectuals but was a general 
trend in Sung life and also found expression in the folk art of the time. 

It has already been pointed out by several authors that Chinese scholars and 
collectors have never appreciated the Tz’u-chou ware but considered it a cheap 
popular ware far from the refined products of the official kilns. Not until the last 
decades have the Chinese themselves started to appreciate this ware apparently 
because of its folk-art character and because it was once used in the daily life of 
the common people. It is not very surprising on the other hand that this ware has 
for a long time been highly treasured by the Japanese with their special taste for 
the simple and rustique which has found some of its finest expressions in the tea- 


1) The ware has got its name from the site of Chii-lu hsien where it has been found in large quantities 
(it has also been found in the neighbouring Ch’ing-ho heien) but there is no evidence at all that there 
ever was 2 kiln at this place. 
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ceremony and the philosophy connected with it. Some of the finest Tz’u-chou 
specimens preserved to day are kept in Japanese collections. 

In the present survey over some of the main types of designs found on Tz’u-chou 
ware we have tried to select out of the abundant material available those patterns 
which are either very common and typical or else important for the understanding 
of the development of certain decorative motifs. A ware has been assigned to a 
certain kiln when it has been possible to do so by comparison with excavated 
material or when there is strong stylistic evidence for such an attribution. 


Type: Tec 1. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien, Honan. Design: Bold floral scroll. 
Shape: Ewer, jar & pillow. 


This is a most interesting group of Tz’u-chou ware of early Sung date which is 
closely connected in design as well as in shape with the earlier described Type Nec 1 
of Northern celadon ware from Yao-chou, which has usually been named Tung yao. 

This type is made of a grey stoneware covered with a brown or dark grey slip 
and a superimposed white slip through which the design is carved and incised 
revealing the darker bottom colour; it is finally glazed all over with a transparent 
glaze. 

A ewer of this type is in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan (PI. 41:d) and another 
in the British Museum (Pl. 41:c). They are both of globular shape and decorated 
round the neck with a collar of overlapping petals, and on the body is the design 
which we have called “bold floral scroll” with a big flower and the characteristic 
curled stem with, at the top, two small, and one very large leaf, the latter with a 
strong vein in the middle. Both the shape of the ewers and the design are almost 
exactly the same as were found in the so-called Tung group (cp. Pl. l:a-e). We 
have already shown how this design in the Northern celadon ware develops into 
what we have called the “conventionalized flower”, which is characterized especially 
by the strange shape of the flower when seen from the side. We shall find exactly 
‘the same flower also on specimens in this group. There is one ewer in the Tokyo 
National Museum (Pl. 41:a) and one in the Cleveland Museum (Pl. 41:b) both of 
the same slightly depressed globular shape as we have seen in the Northern celadon 
group (Pl. 1:a—b); a third ewer in the ROM in Toronto (Pl. 41:e) is of a slightly 
different type with trumpet-shaped mouth. All three ewers have the bold scroll 
with its characteristic large leaf, but the stem ends in a conventionalized flower; 
the bottom part of the flower is semi-spherical and built up by overlapping petals 
and sticking out of it are three rounded ball-like forms, the general appearance of 
which is close to that of an acorn (Fig. 3:1). 

The bold flower of more realistic type which we have already seen on some 
of the above-mentioned ewers is also found on a jar in the Freer Gallery (Pl. 41:f; 
for similar jars in the celadon group see Pl. 1:h-i) and on two pillows of five-lobed 
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cloud-shape one in the Yamato Bunkakan (PI. 41:j) and the other in the Chicago 
Art Institute (Pl. 41:g, h, k). On the latter pillow we can clearly see the bold flower 
on one side and the conventionalized flower on the other (Pl. 41:g, h). Both pillows 
have incised peony sprays on the top and on the Chicago pillow it is surrounded 
by finely incised white clouds against the dark background (PI. 41:k). 

Obviously belonging to this group is a ewer in a Japanese collection of the same 
shape as found in two ewers of this group and several in the celadon group (PI. 41:1). 
The decoration on this ewer is much simpler than on other specimens in the group 
and of a different kind. Round the neck is a row of radial overlapping petals and 
on the belly are two layers of large overlapping petals, the upper one containing 
leaves with combed details. The design is very similar to those found on the Cleveland 
ewer and a jar in the celadon group (PI. 1:f, h). 

The quality of this entire group with its very vigorously carved designs is extremely 
fine, and it is undoubtedly one of the finest among the Tz’u-chou wares. The very 
close likeness between the objects found in this group and their characteristic 
Northern Sung shapes seems to indicate that this particular type was only made 
during a short period at the beginning of the dynasty. This ware has usually been 
called Hsiu-wu yao, but fragments recently found in the Teng-feng district in 
Honan seem to indicate that the ware was made here.') The fragment found shows 
very clearly the characteristic conventionalized flower and also the leaves. There 
is also a small fragment from Hsiu-wu?) which seems to be of the same type and 
it is possible that the ware was made at both kilns. 


Type: Tc 2. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien. Design: Finely incised scrolls etc. 
Shape: Vase. 


This is a small group closely related to the preceding one. We mentioned above 
that on the Chicago pillow is a design of cloud scrolls in white on a dark ground 
(Pl. 41:k). The same type of design is also found on a few other pieces which are 
partly covered with a brown slip over the white bottom slip; the design is incised 
in very fine lines through the dark slip revealing the white one. The general appear- 
ance is very close to inlaid work. A vase in the Buffalo Museum (PI. 41:1), of almost 
cylindrical shape with slightly rounded sides and angular shoulder, has a design 
of this type incised round belly and shoulder. The design consists of scroll work 
and sketchy flowers. Another vase, which is in the Cleveland Museum (PI. 40:1), 
is of a similar shape in the lower part but is provided with a very tall neck and a 
large saucer-shaped mouth. The design is found in three belts on the shoulder and 
body. In the first band are feathery leaves, in the central main band dissolved 
peony flowers, and in the lower band a formal palmette scroll. The shape of this 


1) Wen Wu 1964:3, p. 53. Fig. 4. 
2) Chinese Translations No. 1, Pl. 1:11. 
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vase is most characteristic of Liao and early Sung (cp. Pl. 40:g, h) and we shall 
find it again in the next type. 


Type: Tc 3. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien. Design: Bold floral scroll. 
Shape: Vase. 


This type belongs to the same group as the two preceding ones, and the decorative 
motifs used are the same as in the first type. All specimens in this type are of the 
same form as the above-mentioned vase (Pl. 40:1), with baluster-shaped body, tall 
neck and large saucer-shaped mouth. A vase in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
(Pl. 40:k) is decorated round the shoulder with a row of overlapping petals with 
incised details, on the body is a vigorously carved, bold floral scroll, and under it 
a sketchy scroll-border similar to the formal palmette scroll on the vase in Cleveland 
(Pl. 40:1). Round the base are overlapping lotus petals. An almost identical vase 
is illustrated in the Sung tai pet fang!) on which the conventionalized flower is 
clearly shown. It is interesting to note that this vase is labelled Teng-feng ware. 

Another vase of this type is in the Freer Gallery; it is of a more swelling baluster- 
shape. The main design band on the body shows a very forceful and deeply carved, 
bold floral scroll with typical conventionalized flowers. The central design is enclosed 
by a finely incised leaf border on the shoulder and a more formal palmette scroll 
round the lower part of the belly (Pl. 40:j). Round the base are broad overlapping 
lotus petals with incised details. A vase of similar shape is also in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston (Pl. 40:i), this vase comes close to Type 1 in general appearance. 
Round the shoulder are cloud-scrolls and on the belly the bold floral scroll, but 
the flower is here more elaborate than usual with many petals and gives a very 
realistic impression. Round the base are overlapping lotus petals. 


Type: Te 4. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Hsiu-wu, Honan. Design: Conventionalized flower. 


Under this type we have illustrated only one specimen which seems to be a very 
interesting key-piece showing the development of the conventionalized flower design 
(Pl. 48:1). It is a jar of ovoid shape with wide mouth and rolled lip. It is decorated 
under the rim with a row of petals with incised details. The main band of decoration 
is found round the belly enclosed by two bands with depressed key-fret, and 
shows a big chrysanthemum-like flower, the centre of which still keeps the strange 
seed-pod we have called conventionalized flower. This décor has some resemblance 
to the floral designs found on the front of pillows in Type 6, and on other specimens 


1) By Ch’en Wan-li, Peking 1955, Illustrated on p. 19. 
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in Type 7 below. The key-fret borders and the petal design also connect it with 
other groups attributed to the Hsiu-wu kiln like Type 24 below. 


Type: Tc 5. Date: Northern Sung, 11th century. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien, Mi hsien. Design: On a ground of small circles. 
Shape: Pillow. 


This type includes pillows of flattened kidney-shape. Top and front are slightly 
concave. The ware is a buff-white stoneware with transparent glaze covering a 
cream slip, on which a dark design is produced by incising and stamping through 
to the body. 

The main design, on a ground of small stamped circles, is found on the top of 
the pillow, in a panel of the same shape as the pillow and enclosed by one or two 
lines. Round the sides is a band of feathery scroll-work, which is characteristic 
of this type. 

Recent excavations have proved that this ware was produced in Mi hsien and 
Teng-feng hsien in Honan. A pillow reported to have come from Teng-feng hsien 
with floral scrolls on the top is shown in Pl. 42:a.1) A similar pillow with a little 
more formal arrangement of a stiff floral spray is in the Hillestrém coll. (Pl. 42:b).?) 
In the Royal Ontario Museum is a third pillow of the same type decorated with a 
large chrysanthemum spray (PI. 42:c, Fig. 7:e). 

In the Seligman collection is a very fine example with a design of a quail between 
two plants (Pl. 42:d). A sherd from an identical pillow was found in Mi hsien.’°) 
A pillow in the Wellesley College Art Museum (Pl. 42:e), which is decorated with a 
flying parrot among clouds, also belongs to this type. A parrot of a very similar 
type among formal scrolls is found on a pillow which comes from Mi hsien (PI. 42:f).- 
This pillow differs from all the others previously mentioned in this group in that 
it does not have the feathery scroll-work on the side but instead small stamped 
circles alternating with star-like crosses. Fragments with this kind of stamping 
were found in Mi hsien.*) 

Two other pillows which also seem to belong to the same group are shown in 
Pl. 42:g and h. The first one has a very fine design of a drake among lotus flowers 
and leaves on the top and has a deeply cut cash-pattern on the front; the second 
one has a very realistic and finely drawn lotus plant as main design (Fig. 10:c). 

The style of this group as well as archaeological evidence and comparisons with 
related pillow types point to an early Northern Sung date. 

1) Publ. in “China’e beauty of 2000 years”, Tokyo 1965, Pl. 76. The flowers on the top, however, 
match completely with a fragment from Mi hsien (Wen Wu 1964:3, p. 50 Fig. 8:4) but the two kilns 
seem to have produced almost identical wares. 

2) This design comes close to another fragment from Teng-feng (Wen Wu 1964:3, p. 53, Fig. 1 left and 
3). 
a Wen Wu 1964:3, p. 50, Fig. 7. 
‘) Wen Wu 1964:3, Fig. 8:2. 
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Type: Te 6. Date: Northern Sung, 11th century. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien, Mi hsien. Design: On a ground of smali circles. 
Shape: Pillow. 


This type includes pillows of kidney-shape, square and oval shape, and oval 
shape with lobed ends. The ware and the technique of the designs are the same as 
in the preceding group. 

The main designs found in this group are more varied. Characteristic of the group 
is the design band round the side which is composed of stiff chrysanthemum 
flowers surrounded by leaves, or leaves only, (sometimes the flowers are more like 
peonies). The design of the front and those on the sides are sometimes enclosed in 
separate panels. 

Deer are a very popular design on pillows of this type. There is one in the Boston 
Museum with a running deer among plants of the same type as those found on the 
quail pillow in the preceding group (PI. 43:b) and one with a reclining deer between 
the same type of plants in the Seligman coll. (Pl. 43:a). A pillow with a running 
deer among plants and a garden rock is in the Lord Cunliffe collection (Pl. 43:c) 
and a most elaborate one in the V & A (Pl. 42:k) shows two large confronted stags 
among rocks and plants. All these pillows have the same front design with a big 
chrysanthemum surrounded by stiff leaves (with the exception of the Cunliffe 
pillow which has a leaf band) and this pattern is also found on an important square 
pillow, with a design of four characters on top, which is in the British Museum.') 
This pillow (Pl. 42:j) has an inscription on the sides of the top dated the 4th year 
of Hst-ning, which is equivalent to the year 1071. 

To this group also belongs a pillow in the ROM in Toronto with a most elaborate 
design of a creeping child with flowers and scrolls (Pl. 42:1). The design at the first 
glance seems surprisingly realistic to be of an early Sung date, but a closer exami- 
nation of its details, the scrolls, the flowers etc. shows a very close and definite 
resemblance to other specimens in this and the preceding group. An interesting 
detail is the small ingots found just below the boy’s body which further stresses 
the auspicious character of the design, and which can also be seen on the deer 
pillow, Pl. 42:k. Representations of ingots are not uncommon in Sung paintings 
and are found e.g. in Northern Sung tomb decorations.’) 

A more simple pillow which also belongs to this type is in the Vassar college, 
it has a large peony spray on the top, and the stiff flower on the front is also, in 
this case, more like a peony (PI. 42:1). 


Type: Te 7. Date: Northern Sung, 11th century. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien, Mi hsien. Design: On a ground of small circles. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing and ewer. 


1) The inscription says: “Chia kuo yung an” [63] (family, country, lasting peace). 
2) Cp. Pat sha Sung mu. Fig. 27. Sung dynasty silver ingots have also been excavated in several 
places, (cp. Kao Ku 1965:12, p. 643). 
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Belonging to the same group as the above-mentioned two types of pillows are 
also some objects of other shapes. A mei-p’ing vase in the Seligman coll. (Pl. 43:d) 
is decorated round the body with a broad band divided into three panels containing 
the characters ch’ing ch’ing jen [64] (purity, clarity, endurance) on a ground of 
stamped circles; the relationship with the British Museum pillow (PI. 42:]) is obvious. 
Round the base are tall sketchy spirals resembling a petal design. A very similar 
vase in the V & A (PI. 43:e) has a floral scroll of the type so common in this group 
as the main design, and the same design is also found on a vase of a more ovoid 
shape formerly in the Alexander coll. (Pl. 43:g) and one in the Warren E. Cox collec- 
tion (Pl. 43:f). All these vases have the same sketchy spiral design round the base.’) 

In this group we also find some ewers, one formerly in the Harris collection 
(Pl. 43:h) is decorated with stiff leaves in quadrangular panels very similar to those 
we have seen on the front of pillows and another has a floral scroll (Pl. 43:i). The 
latter ewer is of an early Sung shape that we have already seen used in other ewers 
from Teng-feng hsien (Pl. 41:e). 

A very interesting mei-p’ing vase of ovoid outline which also belongs to this 
group is in the Boston Museum.*) It is decorated with three men surrounded by 
clouds in the main field and has a scroll border. The men are dressed in long gowns, 
which are open at the front and leave the big belly bare, they all carry gourd 
bottles and sticks; the design is probably meant to represent taoist immortals. A 
vase of the same shape, also with a rare and finely executed design, is in the Peking 
Palace Museum.?) The main décor in this case shows two large ferocious-looking 
tigers walking on their hind legs among plants. The designs found on these two 
vases, which, like all the others discussed in connection with this type, are set 
against a ground of small circles, show the same elaborate and surprisingly realistic 
style of which we have already seen examples in the decoration of some of the pillows 
mentioned above. 


Type: Tc 8. 

Provenience: Kuan-t’ai, Han-tan shih, Date: Northern Sung, 11th century. 
Hopei. Design: On a ground of small circles. 

Shape: Vase & jar. 


Tz’u-chou type wares with designs on a stamped circle ground were not only 
produced in the above-mentioned kilns in Honan, but also in other kilns in both 
Honan and Hopei. Owing to the close similarities found among the patterns and 
techniques used in these kilns it is very difficult to make a certain attribution 
founded on the scarce material hitherto revealed by excavations. However, some 
of the main kilns of Tz’u-chou ware have been found to be in Han-tan shih in Hopei. 


1) Cp. sherds with this design from Teng-feng hsien. Wen Wu 1964:2, Pl. 6:3. 


2) Hoyt cat. No. 284. 
3) Ku kung po wu yian ts’ang tz’u hsiian chi. Peking 1962. Pl. 36. 
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Some characteristic fragments found at the Kuan-t’ai kiln there help us with the 
attribution of another group of stamped wares. 

A mei-p’tng vase in the City Art Museum of St. Louis (Pl. 43:j) is decorated in 
three broad bands, the upper one containing a very characteristic leaf scroll and 
the middle one a cash-pattern, both on ring-stamped ground. Round the lower 
part is a sketchy petal design. A globular jar in the Boston Museum (PI. 43:k) is 
likewise decorated in three bands, and here the two upper bands have the same 
type of leaf scroll, though still more conventionalized. Scrolls of exactly this type 
have been found on fragments from Kuan-t’ai (Fig. 31:a).') 

Another group which we would also attribute to the same kiln is of a slightly 
different type, but here too the design is shown on a ring-stamped ground. These 
pieces are usually covered with a white slip through which the design is carved 
and stamped, revealing a body of bluish-grey or light greyish-red colour. At the 
Kuan-t’ai kiln site was excavated a jar with six cylindrical tubes attached to the 
shoulder, which had a carved design of this type round the body.?) A very similar 
jar was found by Palmgren in Ch’ing-ho hsien (Pl. 44:a). The design on the jar 
is divided in three horizontal bands; the upper band with stylized clouds, the middle 
one with a leaf scroll, both on stamped ground, and the third one round the base 
with a kind of skewed lotus panels with wavy upper part. The same kind of lotus 
panels are found on two mei-p’ing vases, one in the Bristol Art Gallery (Pl. 44:b) 
and the other one in the Malcolm collection (Pl. 43:1). Both have the main décor 
arranged in three horizontal bands; the first one has stylized clouds and leaves, 
and the second one cash-pattern. 


Type: Te 9. Date: Northern Sung, 11th—early 12th 
Provenience: Kuan-t’ai. century. 
Shape: Leaf-shaped pillow. Design: On striated ground. 


This type includes a group of pillows with leaf-shaped or ju-t shaped head-rest. 
They are made of a fine grey clay covered with a white slip; the designs are incised 
through the slip to the grey body and then covered with a transparent glaze. Pillows 
of this type are known to have been found in Chii-lu hsien, and in the ROM in 
Toronto are eleven of these pillows, all reported to have come from the “new 
cemetery near Shun-te fu” (identified as Chii-lu hsien).*) Paine‘) mentions two 
pillows of the same type figured in the Chil-lu Sung ch’: ts’ung lu, one of them 
dated 1103. 


1) Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 6:2. 

2) Wen Wu 1959:6 p. 58 Fig. 3. 

3) Fernald, H., Chinese Mortuary Pilows in the Royal Ontario Museum. FECB Vol. IV, No. 1, 1952, 
p. 8. 
‘) Paine, R. T., Chinese Ceramic Pillows. FECB Vol. VII, No. 3, 1955, p. 29. 
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The designs on these pillows are found in a leaf-shaped panel enclosed by a thin 
line incision; two more line incisions are found near the edge. One of the pillows 
in the ROM shows the character jen (to be patient, to endure) against a ground 
striated by finely incised lines; the background is characteristic of this type (PI. 
44:d). Another pillow from the same collection shows a peony spray with a large 
triangular flower and pointed leaves (Pl. 44:e). A similar pillow in the Boston 
Museum has an almost identical design (Pl. 44:f). 

At the excavations of the Kuan-t’ai kiln site were found fragments of a pillow 
of this type (Pl. 44:c) with the design of a figure holding what looks like a cage. 
The shape, the enclosing lines and the background striations are all identical to 
what is found on the above-mentioned pillows. We have already seen in the pre- 
ceding type that specimens discovered in Chii-lu hsien are proved to have been 
produced in Kuan-t’ai, and the same seems to be the case with this type, which 
is very natural as the two places are not very far from each other and Chii-lu 
apparently did not have any ceramic production. The striated ground seems to 
be a feature characteristic of the Kuan-t’ai kiln and we shall see also other examples 
of this technique. 


Type: Tc 10. Date: Northern Sung, 11lth—early 12th 
Provenience: Kuan-t’ai. century. 
Shape: Various. Design: On striated ground. 


We have already pointed out above that the striated ground is significant of 
the Kuan-t’ai kiln and during the excavations at the kiln site there was also found 
a round dish with an incised lotus design on this kind of ground.) An almost identical 
dish is in the Barlow collection (Pl. 44:g).?) Large basins, with a horizontal pro- 
jecting edge with peony designs of the same type as those found on the pillows 
from Kuan-t’ai, are also found. There is one in the de Menasce coll.’) and another 
one in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden (Pl. 44:h). The latter piece has a 
typical Ch’ii-lu hsien water patina. 

In the Clark collection is a globular cup with an incised sketchy leaf design on 
striated ground, which obviously also belongs to this group (Pl. 44:1). A cup-stand 
in the Warren E. Cox collection, of a type that is very common among the un- 
decorated so-called Chii-lu hsien yao,*) has a design of stylized clouds on a striated 
ground (Fig. 28:c). A pillow with exactly the same design, belonging to our pre- 
ceding group 9, was formerly in a private Swedish collection and considered by 
Karlbeck to come from Chiao-tso.5) 


1) Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 58, Fig. 1. 

2) A bowl of similar type with peony design is in the Boston Museum (Hoyt.cat. No. 269). 
*) OCS Sung exh. Cat. no. 105. 

‘) Cp. Hoyt cat. No. 277. 

5) FECB. Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 13, Fig. 8. 
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: Te 11. Date: Northern Sung, 11th—early 12th 
Provenience: Kuan-t’ai. century. . 
Shape: Vase & jar. Design: Incised and painted fiowers, 


insects, etc. 


Among the objects excavated from the Kuan-t’ai kiln are also specimens of a 
light greyish-white stoneware covered with a creamy white slip, and with a super- 
imposed black slip through which a design is cut, the whole is covered with a trans- 
parent glaze. In some cases the design is only painted. Several different shapes 
are found. 

Among the material published from the Kuan-t’ai excavations is a bottle-shaped 
jar of the type called “tou low p’ing” decorated with a finely drawn leaf spray of 
a type close to ink-painting.1) An almost identical jar from Ch’ing-ho hsien has 
been published by Palmgren (PI. 44:j). A number of jars of this shape with the 
same kind of simple, but vigorously drawn designs are known (PI. 44:k, 1). 

Another shape common among this type is a globular, cup-shaped jar on a high 
foot. One piece of this kind from Ch’ing-ho hsien is decorated with a peony spray 
and small insects (Pl. 45:a). Sherds with exactly the same kind of insects have been 
found in Kuan-t’ai.2) Several similar jars with décor of leaf sprays, peonies and 
insects are known (Pl. 45:b). 

Other shapes known are; mei-p’ing vases, as can be seen from an example in 
the Barlow collection with painted design,*) and baluster-shaped vases with everted 
foot and foliate flower-shaped mouth. A vase of the latter shape was found in 
Ch’ing-ho hsien (PI. 45:d). A covered jar in the Seligman collection‘) with vertical 
side and close-fitting cover resembling an inverted saucer, has a design of feather- 
like leaf sprays of the same type as on the above-mentioned vase in the Barlow 
collection and a jar in the same collection (Pl. 45:c). A jar almost identical to the 
Seligman one and with the same décor was found in Kuan-t’ai,®) which gives us a 
certain provenience of the feathery leaf design. 


Type: Te 12. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Kuan-t’ai. Design: Various. 
Shape: Leaf-shaped pillow. 


The same technique of incised designs on a black slip superimposed over a white 
one is also found on a group of pillows of the leaf-shape we have already seen in 
Type 9 above. The criteria formed by the shape of these pillows and their design 
make an attribution to the Kuan-t’ai kiln most possible. 


1) Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 58, Fig. 2. 
2) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 42, Fig. 10. 
%) Cat. Pl. 56 b. 

*) Cat. No. D 113. 

5) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 41, Fig. 8:4. 


Designs very close to the preceding group are found on two pillows in Japanese 
collections (Pl. 45:e, f). Both with peony designs on top. A pillow in the Iwasaki 
collection is decorated with a beautiful peony of the large beehive-shaped type 
(Pl. 45:g). A peony spray in white against a black background is found on a pillow 
in the Tokyo National Museum (PI. 45:h), and the same technique is used on a 
very fine pillow in the Boston Museum with a bird on a large floral spray (Pl. 45:1). 

Many unusual designs are found on pillows of this type. There is one in the British 
Museum which shows a dancing bear (Pl. 45:j), one in a private collection with a 
cat (Pl. 45:k), one in the Brundage collection with a deer among clouds (Pl. 45:1) 
and one in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan with a pair of fishes (Pl. 46:a). 

Two pillows of this type are decorated with typical sgraffito designs of peony 
scrolls of a kind which is well-known from fragments excavated at Kuan-t’ai') 
(Pl. 46:b, c). 


Type: Tc 13. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Tung-ai k’ou, Han-tan Design: Different, painted. 

shih, Hopei. 
Shape: Oval pillow. 


There are several large groups of pillows with inscriptions stating that they have 
been made by the Chang family, which have been discussed by different authors.?) 
According to their shape and decoration they apparently belong not only to different 
times but also to different kilns. Some of the finest and most elaborate seem to 
belong to the Yiian dynasty, but other groups are definitely much earlier. Recent 
excavations in China have revealed some pillows of these types from Sung and 
Yiian tombs, but the most important discoveries made are from the two sites of 
Tung-ai k’ou and Yeh-tzu ts’un in Han-tan shih, Hopei. At those two kiln sites 
there have been found many fragments from pillows with Chang family inscrip- 
tions and a large material of sherds with designs typical of the Chang types. Some 
of the types clearly associated with the Han-tan kilns will be discussed below. 

Characteristic of pillows of this type is usually a light buff ware covered with 
white slip and painted and incised in black. On the front and sides of the pillows 
is very often a conventionalized leaf-scroll of very distinctive appearance. 

The first main type is of oval shape with a slightly depressed top and projecting 
rim. A good example of this type is in the Boston Museum (PI. 46:d). It is decorated 
on the top with a long-tailed bird on a flowering branch within an ogee-shaped 


1) China’s beauty, Nos. 434, 436, 439. 

2) John Ayers mentions the most important articles written on this group of pillows in his Seligman 
catalogue (p. 67). The most elaborate of the pillows in the Chang group are those of long rectangular 
shape which are very richly decorated with animals, flowers and different scenes from tales and 
mythology (Cp. Paine Pl. 27-30). The designs found on this group are more related to painting, and 
they are also probably later than the other Chang pillows; for this reason they will not be discussed in 
this paper. A special study on these pillows is under preparation by an English scholar. 
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panel framed by line borders. The sides have a continuous band of simplified leaf- 
scrolls of the type we know from Tung-ai k’ou’) (Fig. 42:d). On the base is an im- 
pressed mark in a lotus frame with the inscription “Chang chia tsao” [65] in raised 
characters. The frame and writing are identical to those on sherds found at Tung-ai 
k’ou (Fig. 40:a). A pillow closely akin to the Boston one has been excavated in 
Honan and attributed to the Sung dynasty (Pl. 46:e). This pillow also has the design 
of a bird on a bough, and interesting small features found on both pillows are the 
short scroll ornaments found between the outer border and the frame enclosing 
the main motif. A third pillow with a very similar bird-motif is in the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis.?) This pillow has no leaf design round the sides. It has the 
Chang family mark on the base. 

A pillow in a Japanese collection of the same oval type shows a partly incised 
design of a floral spray on a combed background (PI. 46:f); on the sides is the usual 
continuous leaf-scroll. An unusual pillow in the Heeramaneck coll. has a very 
charming design of a child riding on a bamboo hobby-horse®) (Fig. 17:g). Painted 
in the same spirit is a pillow in the Hopei Provincial Museum which shows a fishing 
boy; the motif that is given in a few simple lines is extremely skilful and lively 
(Fig. 17:e). The pillow has the usual leaf-scroll on the side and has the Chang family 
mark, it was excavated in Hopei. 

In a recently excavated tomb near Hsi-an in Shensi was also discovered a pillow 
belonging to this group with a design of a crane and flowers on the top and the 
usual stylized leaf-scroll on the sides.*) The tomb is datable by the stone tablet 
to the 2nd year of Chih-yiian of the Yiian dynasty equivalent to 1266 A.D. This 
date is still within the official Sung dynasty, which seems to indicate that this 
type of pillows must have been in use already during Chin. 


Type: Te 14. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Tung-ai k’ou. Design: Different, painted. 
Shape: Octagonal pillow. 


This group is very close to the preceding one, but the shape of the pillows is mostly 
octagonal. The top is slightly concave with projecting edge. Most pillows in this 
group also have the same stylized leaf-border around the sides, but some are plain, 
just as in the type described above. 

A pillow with undecorated sides in a Japanese collection has on the top a running 
hare in a free and simple style (Pl. 46:g) very similar to designs found on sherds 
from Tung-ai k’ou. Many of the sherds found at the kiln site were decorated with 
cranes among reeds, and ducks and bamboo (Fig. 31:b) and pillows with this kind 
of designs are found in different collections and also cocks and small birds on bamboo 

1) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 45, Fig. 19. 

3) Los Angeles exh.cat. No. 214. 


3) Cox, W. E., The book of pottery and porcelain. Vol. I. Fig. 389. 
4) Wen Wu 1958:6, p. 59, Fig. 15. 
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twigs (Fig. 26:d-e). One pillow of this type was excavated from a tomb in Hopei, 
it is decorated on the top with a standing deer with stiff flowers on each side 
(Fig. 31:e).1) On the back is stamped “Chang chia tsao”. The tomb is dated by the 
excavators as probably middle Northern Sung, which seems very early, but might 
be an indication that this type of design was already in use at least around the end 
of the Northern Sung dynasty, and was probably used continuously until the end 
of Chin. 

Several pillows with inscriptions of poems etc. as main décor are found in this 
group and fragments of this kind were also found at the kiln site. One pillow of 
this kind in a Japanese collection (Pl. 46:1) has an inscription of 28 characters, and 
another one, also in a private collection in Japan, has four;?) both have the leaf 
scroll on the sides. Another pillow in Japan has a finely drawn floral spray on the 
top (PI. 46:h), and a pillow in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Pl. 46:j) is decorated 
with a swimming swan. The main motif on all pillows mentioned in this type is 
enclosed by one thin and one broad line border. 

Very similar in type to the Honolulu pillow is one decorated with a large fish 
in the Art Institute of Chicago (Pl. 46:k), but it is of cloud-shape and is a kind of 
transitional type between this type and the following one. 


Type: Tc 15. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Tung-ai k’ou. Design: Different, painted. 
Shape: Cloud-shaped pillow. 


Of the same type as the preceding one, also with mostly painted, but sometimes 
incised, designs and with the stylized leaf-border on the sides, is this type which 
is cloud-shaped or of ju-: like form. The design on the top is enclosed by one thin 
and one broad ogee-shaped line border. The designs found in this group are most 
variating and executed with great skill, it is perhaps the finest and best painted 
type among the Chang pillows. The similarity of some of the designs to those found 
in the leaf-shaped pillows of Type 12 from the Kuan-t’ai kiln is obvious. 

A characteristic feature of all pillows of this type is the thin leaf-border found 
on the edge of the pillow, the leaves of which look like ink bamboo painting. A 
pillow in the ROM in Toronto (PI. 47:a) shows a child with a big lotus leaf driving 
a duck. The similarities of the dress of the child with that found on an earlier 
mentioned fragment of a leaf-shaped pillow from Kuan-t’ai is striking (Pl. 44:c). 


1) Kao Ku 1959:7, p. 369. Fig. 1. 

?) The four characters are feng (wind), hua (flower), hetieh (snow) and ytieh (moon). This is a most 
common phrase in Chinese poetry with several different meanings. It could mean “the four seasons”, 
but could also allude to a general poetic feeling (as these are some of the standard things used by poets), 
or hint at a gay life with women. In Sung time the phrase is known from a famous poem by Su T’ung-po. 
Two more pillows with the same characters are found in Type 26 below. 
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On the base of the Toronto pillow are the three characters “Chang chia tsao” stamped 
within a double-line rectangle. | 

A pillow in the Cleveland Museum shows a landscape with a running stag (PI. 
47:b) and one in a Japanese collection shows a bird sitting on a bamboo branch 
(Pl. 47:d). A pillow in the MFEA has a painting of unusually high quality showing 
a shore-landscape with reeds and two geese, the composition is very close to Sung 
paintings (Pl. 47:c). In the Plumer collection is a pillow with a most amusing painting 
of a crouching tiger, the landscape is indicated with three small tufts of grass in 
the same way as on the stag pillow (Pl. 47:e). 

In a Japanese collection is a pillow which shows, on a partly combed ground, 
a spray of peony of a type very similar to a pillow in the oval group (PI. 46:1; cp. 
46:f). 

The general characteristics of this group, its high quality and its similarities with 
the above-mentioned groups from Kuan-t’ai of Northern Sung date, all indicate 
that this type is among the earliest of the Chang pillows and probably dates from 
the end of Northern Sung and the beginning of Chin. 


Type: Tc 16. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Han-tan shih, Hopei? Design: Different, painted and incised. 
Shape: Octagonal pillow. 


Besides the above-mentioned different types of pillows from kilns in Hopei 
there are also some closely akin types, the origin of which is not certain, but they 
may be attributed to the kilns in Han-tan shih. 

An octagonal pillow of this kind is in the ROM in Toronto, it is decorated on 
the top with a peony spray within a broad border of thick and thin lines (PI. 47:f). 
On the sides are sprays with freely painted peony leaves. Of similar type is the 
design on the side of a pillow in Boston!) which has on the top an incised and 
painted design of a bird on a bough watching a butterfly. The main design is enclosed 
by a partly combed line border. Of similar type is another pillow in the Boston 
Museum (PI. 47:i) decorated with a long poem incised in white through the black 
slip. On the sides of the pillow are peony scrolls of the standard sgraffito type. A 
pillow in a Japanese collection has a very similar décor of an incised poem.") 


Type: Tc 17. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Hopei. Design: Incised and stamped. 
Shape: Four-lobed, oval and 


rectangular pillows. 


1) Paine, op.ceé. no. 20. 
1) Tozs zenshu, Vol. 13, So-no jsshu yo. Pl. 59. 
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This is a small group of pillows, some of them found in Hopei and apparently 
produced in one of the Tz’u-chou ware kilns. They are made of a greyish-buff stone- 
ware with incised and stamped designs filled-in with brown slip and glazed with 
a transparent glaze. One pillow of this kind is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 48:a). 
It is of four-lobed shape and has on the top a panel of the same shape with a deer 
carrying a flower spray in its mouth, wandering in a landscape. The central motif 
is surrounded by a border with small stamped flowers made of circles. The same 
flower motif is also stamped on the side of the pillow; below the edge is a border 
with circles. A pillow of exactly the same shape and execution but with a reclining 
deer as main motif was earlier in the Ryojun Government Museum.’) 

A pillow almost identical to the first mentioned one (Pl. 48:a). but of oval shape, 
was recently found in a tomb at Shih Chuang in Ching Hsing hsien, Hopei. This 
pillow has the same kind of deer with a spray in its mouth in a four-lobed panel 
on the top surrounded by a border with small stamped flowers; the side is un- 
decorated.?) In another tomb at the same place was excavated a pillow of four- 
lobed shape with a panel containing two confronted deer in a landscape with 
clouds and triangular, stiff leaf-sprays (Pl. 47:1); the design was enclosed by a leaf- 
scroll border.*) Two other tombs at this site yielded rectangular pillows with concave 
top, one of them decorated with three bands of stiff leaf-sprays on the top, and 
the other with stiff leaf-sprays enclosed by a scroll similar to that on the four- 
lobed pillow.*) All tombs were datable to the beginnig of the 12th century. 

A pillow said to have come from Ch’i-lu hsien in the Heeramaneck collection 
(Pl. 48:b) seems to belong to the same group. It is of oval shape and decorated on 
the top with a baby and a duckling, in a panel enclosed by stamped stiff flowers. 
On the side are stamped small star-like flowers. 

This type forms a characteristic and easily recognizable group of pillows which 
on good grounds can be attributed to Hopei and the early 12th century. 


Type: Tc 18. Date: Northern Sung, 11th—early 12th 
Provenience: Hopei. century. 
Shape: Rectangular pillow. Design: Chrysanthemum. 


This is a much debated group of pillows with the Chang family stamp.5) They 
are of rectangular shape with four concave sides and are found either with a creamy 
white or a dark brown glaze. On two sides is a moulded lattice design with quatre- 
foil medallions enclosing a chrysanthemum flower with stiff leaves. On the other 

1) Selected specimens of Archaeological Collections in the Ryojun Government collection. Port Arthur 
1935. Pl. LIX. 

2) K’ao ku hsiieh pao 1962:2, Pl. 25:6. 

8) Op.ctt. Pl. 26:3. 

*) Op.ctt. Pl. 26:1 and 5. 

5) For a discussion of this type see 8. Shirae-W. E. Cox, “A group of Sung T2’u-chou pillows”. OA 
Vol. II, Autumn 1949, p. 69. 
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two sides are three chrysanthemums also with stiff leaves. sometimes on a plain, 
sometimes on a beaded ground (PI. 48:c). There are a number of these pillows, all 
with the mark “Chang chia tsao” and some marked with the date “Chih-ho san nien” 
(1056 A.D.), some dated “Hstlan-ho yitan nien” (1119 A.D.). The marks are stamped 
within a double-line frame on the two ends of the pillow. The inscriptions are of a 
different type to those found on the earlier discussed Chang groups and look more 
stiff and mechanical. The design with the sketchy chrysanthemum with stiff leaves 
pointing out from it harmonizes very well stylistically with the earlier described 
Type 6 above. 

Some of these pillows are said to have been found at Chii-lu hsien, but no pieces 
of this kind are known from scientifically controlled excavations. The authenticity 
of this group is still questionable, and they have a cold and stiff perfection which is 
disturbing, but it may only be a sign of mass production. Two pillows of this kind 
—one with white glaze in the MFEA and one with brown glaze from the Boston 
Museum—are reproduced here (PI. 48:c, f).1) 


Type: Tc 19. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Eight-sided pillow. Design: Different. 


This type includes pillows of a most characteristic wide, eight-sided shape with 
incurved edge. The design is carved through a white slip against a brown ground 
and covered with a transparent glaze. Pillows of this type have been attributed to 
Fen-chou in Shansi, but they seem to have close similarities with some of the pillows 
from Hopei. 

One pillow of this type is in the Riibel collection, it has an eight-sided panel on 
the top separated into three by uprights (Pl. 48:d). In the centre is a stylized leaf- 
spray and on the sides are peony leaf-sprays with entwined stems. A pillow in 
the Bristol City Art Gallery has the same design in the side panels but a stiff peony- 
spray in the central field. A pillow in the Cleveland Museum of Art has a small 
bird on an branch in the central field and stylized leaf-sprays in the side panels (PI. 
48:e). In a Japanese collection is a pillow with a variation of the same design (PI. 
48:h), and here the side panels have entwined peony leaves. Pillows of this type 
with the motif in one big panel on the top have also been found. There is one in 
the Brundage collection?) with a peony spray and two in Japanese collections, 
both with peony sprays with entwined stems and big flowers (Pl. 48:g). 


Type: Te 20. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 

Provenience: Hsiu-wu, Honan or Tz’u- Design: Flowers and lozenge pattern. 
chou, Hopei. 

Shape: Deep globular bowl. 


1) For further examples see Shirae-Cox, op.ctt. 
2) Avery Brundage Collectton Chinese Ceramics. Pl. XL:B. 
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This is a small but very distinct group of greyish white stoneware covered with 
white slip and with a superimposed black slip on the upper half, through which a 
design is cut. The whole is covered with a transparent glaze. The prevailing shape 
is a deep bow! of globular shape, with sides curving inwards at the mouth, standing 
on a small, high ring-foot which is slightly everted. The most common designs 
found are lozenge patterns and flowers. 

A bowl of this type in the Seligman collection (Pl. 47:g) is decorated in a broad 
band with lozenge patterns which have incised details looking like small flowers 
in the centre. A similar bowl reproduced in the Sung tat pei fang (Pl. 47:h) shows 
a design in three bands. The upper one is a slanting key-fret, the lower one consists 
of wave-like petals, and the middle band has small flowered lozenges of the same 
type as on the above-mentioned bowl. A third bowl very close to the foregoing is 
in the Metropolitan Museum (PI. 47:k). It has two main bands of décor, the upper 
one is a slanting key-fret and the lower one consists of large stiff leaves; placed 
between those are small wheel-like flowers which obviously are remains of the earlier 
lozenges with flowers. A fourth bowl, which belongs to the same type, is in a Japanese 
collection (Pl. 47:}) and is called Hsiu-wu yao. The design is here quite different, 
with just one band strongly carved with large cash-patterns separated by small 
flower-like circles. 

The exact provenience of this group is not known, but it is very close to some 
of the designs and shapes found in the Han-tan kilns; however, there are also strong 
similarities with several groups from Hsiu-wu, and the type was most likely pro- 
duced in one of these two areas. 


Type: Te 21. Date: Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Hsiu-wu, Honan? Design: Sgraffito décor of peonies etc. 
Shape: Vases & jar. 


Some of the finest sgraffito decorated wares are usually attributed to the Hsiu- 
wu kiln in Honan, but the similarities between this kiln and the Tz’u-chou kilns 
of Hopei are so close that a more definite attribution is impossible until further 
excavations of the kiln sites have been carried out. Some of the main types of 
designs will be described below and mostly arranged under the different shapes 
predominating. 

The peony scroll is one of the most frequent designs found in the early Tz’u-chou 
ware, together with sprays of peony. Both designs are frequently found on met- 
ping vases.) The design is on this type usually found in a broad central band 
around the belly enclosed by overlapping petals round the neck and base. A 


1) An unusual specimen with this kind of sgraffito design of peonies is the body of a drum, in hour- 
glass form, in the ROM in Toronto (Trubner, H. ROM. The Far Eastern collection. 1968). A specimen 
of the same shape but with a simple petal design is in the Tokyo National Museum (Sekas 10, Pl. 116). 
A drum of Ting type is in the David Foundation (David Ting cat. no. 167). 
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mei-p’ing in the Brundage collection (Pl. 49:a) of tall slender form has a design 
of peony scrolls with small leaves and almost triangular flowers. A vase of a slightly 
heavier shape with similar design is in the Metropolitan Museum (Pl. 49:b), and 
another one in the Kyoto National Museum.') Vases of this type with green glaze 
over black slip are also known; a fine example is in the British Museum (PI. 49:c). 
Of the same shape and composition as the two first-mentioned vases, and also like 
those decorated in black against a light background, is a vase in Japan, decorated 
with stiff sprays of peonies (Pl. 49:d). A rare vase belonging to this group is the 
famous one in the Hakutsuru Art Museum which is decorated with a large three- 
clawed dragon (Pl. 49:e Fig. 12:b). 

Another shape common with this type of design is a vase of ovoid shape with a 
high, spreading foot and a trumpet-shaped neck with turned-over lip. Vases of 
this type are also found with green glaze, an example with the peony scroll design 
is in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden, and another one with the usual 
black design on a white ground is in the Bristol City Art Gallery.?) A vase with 
the stiff peony spray is in a private French collection (Pl. 49:g). Another vase with 
green glaze with a design almost identical to that found on the British Museum 
mei-p'ing (Pl. 49:c) is in Japan (Pl. 49:f). The equivalent of the dragon mei-p’ing 
in this shape is found on a vase in the Nelson Gallery of Art (Pl. 49:h). 

The bottle-shaped vases of a form called tow lou p’ing are also found with this 
type of design, as can be seen from two vases of this shape with black designs of 
peony scrolls (Pl. 49:j, k) and a rare white one with stiff peony sprays (Pl. 49:1), 
all in Japanese collections. 

Jars of kwan type are rare in this ware, but a fine example with a design which 
fits into this group is in a Japanese collection. It has peony scroll designs on the 
shoulder and on the body panels with floral motifs alternating with peony sprays 
of the same type (PI. 49:i). The designs found in the panels of this jar are very close 
to those found on sherds from Hsiu-wu, note especially the way the branches with 
thin leaves are rendered compared with a sherd with a bird from the kiln site 


(Fig. 25:b).) 


Type: Tc 22. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Vases. Design: Lotus plant. 


This group is decorated in the same kind of sgraffito design as the preceding 
one and has the same composition, but the motif is different. It shows a lotus plant 
with characteristic leaves and large almost triangular flowers together with sagit- 
taria. A fine example of this design is found on a mei-p’ing vase in the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis (Pl. 50:a). A vase with trumpet-shaped mouth and turned- 
4) Sekat Vol. 10, Pl. 94. 


2) Venezia exh.cat., No. 512. 
3) Sekat Vol. 10, Fig. 106. 
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over lip with the same design is in the Freer Gallery (Pl. 50:b). In comparison 
with the peony design the lotus is very rare. 


Type: Tc 23. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing. Design: Peony scrolls. 


This group is quite similar to Type 21 above and has also the sgraffito design 
with a similar composition, but there are some differences in the rendering of the 
motifs. The predominant shape in this group is the mei-p’ing. Around the base of 
these vases is the design of overlapping sketchy petals, but round the neck is a 
collar of broad, quite realistic lotus petals; this motif is characteristic of the type. 
The flowers found on this type are of several kinds and they differ from those in 
the group described above. One type of flower which is very common has an almost 
triangular shape; it is often hanging down and looks like a bunch of grapes. One 
vase with this design is in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Pl. 50:c), another with decora- 
tion in white against a darker ground was in the possession of C. T. Loo (PI. 50:d), 
and a third one with a more lively scroll design is in the Metropolitan Museum?) 
and a fourth one in the Cleveland Museum.?) A mei-p’ing vase in a Japanese collec- 
tion has a different kind of flower, very large and with serrated petals (Pl. 50:e). 
A very strange and unusual flower occurs on a vase formerly in the Loo collection 
(Pl. 50:f); it is very big with striated petals and looks like a large butterfly. 

The majority of specimens belonging to this type probably still belong to the 
Northern Sung period, but it seems somewhat later than the preceding two groups, 
and it is most likely that this type continued well into the Chin dynasty. There are 
specimens of very late Chin and Yiian date which obviously are influenced by 
this type, which seems to indicate that it was in use over a long period. 


Type: Te 24. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Hsiu-wu, Honan. Design: Chequer pattern. 
Shape: Vase & jar. 


This is a small group of sgraffito decorated wares with a very characteristic 
chequer pattern. A met-p’ing vase (Pl. 50:g) of this type is of a globular shape and 
has a décor arranged in three bands round the belly. The central belt has peony 
leaves and the two others a chequer pattern built up of white and dark squares; 
round the shoulder is a formal scroll design. Both the above described chequer 
pattern and the scroll work tally exactly with sherds found at the Hsiu-wu kiln 
site.*) In the Warren E. Cox collection‘) is a jar of kuan type surrounded by a kind 
1) Cox, op.ctt. Fig. 365. 

3) Loe Angeles exh.cat. No. 236. 


3) Toj zenshu. Vol. 13. So-no jishu yo, p. 10, Fig. 12. 
*) Cox, op.ctt. Fig. 376. 
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of depressed key-fret borders of a type which we have seen on other wares of Tz’u- 
chou type. A third specimen belonging to the same group is a jar of ovoid shape 
with wide mouth (Pl. 50:h); it has a band with the same kind of key-fret below the 
rim and on the belly a scroll border enclosed by two chequer bands. In a Japanese 
collection is a cylindrical jar with straight sides and with a similar chequer pattern 
enclosing a leaf-scroll;!) and another jar of this kind is in the Boston Museum; 
the pattern on the latter includes the key-fret band.*) An interesting piece belonging 
to this type is a bowl formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection.*) It is a deep bowl 
with rounded sides and has on the exterior the chequer pattern round the rim 
and a band of peony-leaf sprays on the body. The shape of this bowl is the same 
as that in Pl. 45:a—c and Pl. 47:g, h. j, k. 

The general appearance of this group is rather rough and “rustique”, and it is 
quite different from specimens generally associated with the Hsiu-wu kiln, but 
the origin of the ware is quite clear and the designs found on it match very well 
with other patterns from the same kiln. 


Type: Te 25. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Hsiu-wu. Design: Formal leaf-scroll. 
Shape: Pillow & brush-bath. 


The formal leaf-scroll which we have seen in the preceding type has been found 
on many sherds from Hsiu-wu, and is also found on several other sgraffito decorated 
wares from the same kiln. A pillow in a Japanese collection (Pl. 50:j) of rectangular 
shape with slightly concave sides is decorated on the front in a sgraffito design 
with a leaf-scroll of this type, which is almost identical with some of the above- 
mentioned sherds; on the sides are peony sprays. In the Buffalo Museum is a pillow 
of exactly the same shape with a similar peony design on the front;‘) this pillow is 
said to have come from Tangyangyu (the kiln site in Tang-yang yii in Hsiu-wu 
hsien was formerly used to name this ware). A pillow in the Malcolm collection 
of kidney-shape has round the sides a peony scroll of similar type and, on the top, 
a design which includes the formal leaf-scroll significant of this group (Pl. 50:k). 
A similar pillow in a Japanese collection has an incised design on the top, but the 
same peony border round the side as the Malcolm pillow (Pl. 50:1). 

A pillow of the three-colour glaze type in a Japanese collection has also strong 
similarities with the two pillows just mentioned. It has the same peony scroll round 
the side, and on the top is a peony spray with pointed leaves enclosed in a panel 
surrounded by formal leaf scrolls (Pl. 51:a). 


1) Sekas Vol. 10, Pl. 112. 

2) Hoyt cat. No. 282. 

3) @Ec. Vol. III, C 394. 

‘) Hochstadter, op.cit. Pl. 98. 
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Clearly related to the above described group of pillows is a brush-bath in the 
Mayer collection (Pl. 50:1). It is of circular shape and decorated on the shoulder 
with a formal leaf-scroll, and round the side with the same kind of scroll with 
round strawberry-like peony flowers. A brush-bath of the same form, also with a 
leaf-scroll design on the side, is in the Calmann collection.") 


Type: Tc 26. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Hsiu-wu. Design: Different. 
Shape: Kidney-shaped pillow. 


With a starting-point from the last described pillow in the preceding type (PI. 
51:a) we will describe a large group of pillows of a similar type which, for good 
reasons, may also be attributed to the Hsiu-wu kilns. They are all of kidney-shape 
and have carved designs of different types covered with coloured glazes of the 
san ts’ai type. The main motif on the top of these pillows is always enclosed by a 
frame made of several thin lines. We have attributed those pillows to the Hsiu- 
wu kiln mainly on stylistic grounds, but it is interesting to note that both Fernald?) 
and Hochstadter*) mention that this type is considered to come from Tang-yang 
yii. One pillow of this type was found in a tomb, from the end of Northern Sung, 
in Lo-yang, Honan.‘) Fragments of pillows of this type have also been found in 
Ch’ing-ho hsien. 

A pillow in the Buffalo Museum (PI. 51:b) is decorated on the top with a lotus 
plant with big leaves on a ground of formal leaf-scrolls of the same type as we have 
seen in the preceding type. Near the edge are four freely incised wavy scrolls, a 
feature which is seen on several pillows in this type and which is also found on 
a pillow fragment found by Palmgren in Ch’ing-ho hsien.®) In the Baur collection 
(Pl. 51:c) is a pillow with a melon vine on a ground of formal leaf-scrolls. This pillow 
has a peony scroll border, of the same type as that found on the preceding type, 
round the side. This pillow also has the freely incised scrolls in the outer border 
on top. A pillow in a Japanese collection has in the main field a round panel, with 
the character “fu” on a ground of formal leaf-scrolls, surrounded by two lotus 
sprays; round the edge is a band of large, rounded leaves (PI. 51:d). All pillows 
hitherto mentioned have had the formal leaf-scrolls, but several pillows which 
obviously belong to this group have not got this design. 

In the ROM in Toronto is a pillow with a peony spray on a plain background 
in the main field (Pl. 51:e), and a similar one in the Tokyo National Museum‘) 


1) Venezia exh.cat. No. 520. 

2) Op.ctt., p. 10. 

3) Op.ctt., p. 32. 

4) Kao Ku 1960:10, p. 12. Fig. 4. 
5) Palmgren, Sung sherds, p. 319. 
*) Yokogawa cat. No. 120. 
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has a very elegant spray of mallow, both pillows have the wavy scrolls in the outer 
border. A simpler type of pillows without the outer borders, and sometimes with 
rather stiff designs, are found in many collections. There is one in the ROM in 
Toronto with a peony spray as main design (Pl. 51:f) and a very similar one in the 
Tokyo National Museum.') A pillow in the Brundage?) collection has a stiff lotus 
design and a similar one, also with a lotus motif, is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 51:g); 
the latter has lotus leaves in the outer border. A pillow in a Swedish collection has 
& peony spray with two flowers (Pl. 51:j), and one in a Japanese collection has a 
spray of chrysanthemum (PI. 51:h). 

A more unusual design also on a pillow in Japan shows a peacock standing in 
front of a bamboo (PI. 51:i), and another pillow has cross-shaped bamboo leaves 
surrounded by lotus leaves (Pl. 51:k). Pillows with inscriptions of poems and other 
characters are also met with in this group; one pillow of this kind, in the Riibel 
collection (Pl. 51:1), has a poem in the centre and surrounding it are the characters 
for “wind, flower, snow and moon”. The same characters are also found on another 
pillow in this group, which is in Japan, and we have seen them used before on 
pillows in Type Tc 14.3) 

This is a large and interesting group which is very well kept together by several 
characteristic features and it is undoubtedly closely related to the three-colour 
wares of T’ang and Liao, especially the latter. The type was probably used during 
the later part of Northern Sung and continued into Chin. 


Type: Tc 27. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Rectangular pillow. Design: Different. 


This is another group of pillows with coloured glazes of san ts’ai type, which has 
often been attributed to the Shansi province, but no archaeological evidence for 
this provenience has so far been found. Pillows in this group are usually made of a 
reddish stoneware and are of rectangular shape with incurved front. The main 
design is incised on the top of the pillow within a double line frame, the design is 
frequently divided into three panels. On the side is often found a border made of 
stiff bamboo leaves of the same type as we have seen on a pillow in the preceding 
group (PI. 51:k). 

A pillow of this type in the Freer Gallery has on the top a central panel with 
two children playing in a garden, enclosed by two smaller panels with chrysanthe- 
mum flowers (Pl. 52:a). On the side is the earlier described stiff leaf-border, which 
looks like a kind of cut-off cash-design. A similar one in the British Museum has 
a flying pheasant among chrysanthemum sprays in the central panel (Pl. 52:b), 


1) Yokogawa cat. No. 119. 
2) Cat. Pl. XXXVII:A. 
*) See note 2 page 100 above. 
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and another one in the Tokyo National Museum’) has a large fish. On both pillows is 
the central panel flanked by panels with floral sprays. A pillow in the Riibel collec- 
tion (Pl. 52:c) has an amusing design of a boy in a landscape. He is either flying 
a lotus-leaf-shaped kite or holding a lotus stem while the leaf is flying away with 
the wind. On the sides of the main panel are panels with floral sprays. A very elab- 
orate pillow of this type was formerly in the possession of Messrs. C. T. Loo of 
New York,?) the main panel shows the drunken poet Li Po and two attendants 
in a garden scene, the side panels have lotus plants. On the side is the stiff leaf 
design so common in this type. In the Boston Museum is a pillow which has a peony 
scroll in the main field and the stiff leaves in the side panels (PI. 52:d). Some pillows 
in this group have only one large rectangular panel on the top. One pillow of this 
kind in the Buffalo Museum (PI. 52:f) shows a boy climbing in a lotus plant with 
large flowers, and another one in the Malcolm collection (Pl. 52:e) has two swans 
swimming in a lotus pond; on the side is the stiff leaf-border. 

Some of the designs found on wares of this type, for instance that on the last 
mentioned pillow, have close similarities with Liao san ts’at wares both in the subject 
of the pattern and in the execution. A dated san ts’ai dish in the collection of M. 
Calmann with the design of a duck among aquatic plants is also closely connected 
with the group.*) The dish carries the inscription “Made by Ch’en in the second 
year of Cheng-ho”, the date is equivalent to 1112. 


Type: Tc 28. | Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Six-sided pillow. Design: Different. 


This is a group of pillows of red clay similar to the preceding ones and with in- 
cised and carved designs. The pillows in this group are mostly of six-sided shape 
and favour a green colour in combination with other colours of san ts’at type. 
Characteristic of the type is a geometric fleur-de-lis pattern found on the sides. 
One pillow of this type in the Boston Museum (PI. 52:h) has a design with a large 
round peony flower on the top (Fig. 7:c) and fleur-de-lis patterns on all sides except 
on the back panel, which is decorated with a peacock at a garden rock. A pillow 
with an identical top design is in the MFEA; it has the same fleur-de-lis pattern 
on the sides, and in the back panel is a t’ao-t’teh-like monster. 

A pillow of the same shape in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden shows 
a design of two ducks at the waterfront in yellow and white against a green back- 
ground (Colour plate). The sides have a fleur-de-lis pattern (Pl. 52:g).‘) A pillow 
in the Honolulu Academy of Arts has the same design on the side, but is of less 
angular shape. On the top of the pillow is a deer with a large floral spray in its 

1) Yokogawa cat. No. 118. 

2) Los Angeles exh. cat. No. 252. 


3) Venezia exh. cat. No. 528. 
‘) For an identical pillow in the Brooklyn Museum. See: Cox, op.cst., Pl. 28. 
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mouth (Pl. 52:1). Pillows of this type have also tentatively been attributed to 
Shansi, but there is no evidence of an archaeological nature in support of this theory. 


Type: Tc 29. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Provenience: Hao-pi chi, Honan. Design: Different. 
Shape: Tiger-shaped pillow. 


Among recently excavated kilns with Tz’u-chou type wares the kiln at Hao-pi 
chi in T’ang-yin hsien, Honan is among the most interesting and has yielded a 
large amount of different wares from T’ang to Yiian. A considerable amount of 
the excavated material is datable to the Northern Sung dynasty. Among this 
material was found a fragment of a pillow in the shape of a tiger!) (Fig. 31:d). 
A pillow of exactly the same shape is in the Art Institute of Chicago and was recently 
included in the Yiian exhibition in Cleveland (Pl. 52:j). On the flat and slightly 
concave head-rest on the tiger’s back is a painted design of a floral spray. One 
very similar tiger pillow in the Brundage collection (Pl. 52:k) is decorated on the 
top, with a bird on a bough, and another one in the Tokyo National Museum, 
has a flying crane among reeds (PI. 52:1). The designs found on these pillows are of 
the same type as those on some of the Hopei pillows, and a late Northern Sung 
date is most likely. 


Type: Tc 30. Date: Yiian. 
Provenience: P’a-ts’un, Yii hsien, Honan. Design: Sketchy leaf spray. 
Shape: Vase, stand. 


A quite common group of Tz’u-chou type with a decoration painted in dark 
brown or black on a white ground is now, due to recent excavations, possible to 
attribute to the P’a-ts’un kiln in Honan. The decoration found on this type con- 
sists mostly of a kind of sketchy leaf sprays of a characteristic shape. The material 
found at the site is datable to the Yiian dynasty, and the shapes found among 
the objects of this ware support this dating. 

Among the objects recovered from the kiln site is a vase of bottle shape with 
tall neck and turn-over lip, decorated with a sketchy spray on the belly (Pl. 53:a). 
In the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden is a vase with almost straight, slightly 
rounded body, tall neck and turn-over lip which comes very close in style (Pl. 53:b). 
The decoration on this vase shows a rather rich leaf-design which tallies very well 
with another specimen from the same kiln, a vase with flower-shaped foliate mouth 
(Pl. 53:c). Both vases have the same border of stiff leaves. Vases of mei-p’ing shape 
and other forms are also found in this group (Pl. 53:d), and a small stand in the 
collection of H.M. the King of Sweden also seems to belong to the group (PI. 53:e). 


1) Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 2:14. 


1] 


A style of decoration similar to that of the specimens in this group has a pillow 
in the Riibel collection (Pl. 53:f). It is in the shape of a flat wine-jar and is painted 
with chrysanthemum flowers and leaves in brownish black. On the shoulder is an 
inscription reading: Shih-yilan erh nien ssu ytteh erh shth ssu jth In Ming-chi chin 
(“The second year of Shih-ytan [1336], the fourth month, the twenty-fourth day, 
the jar pillow of Ii Ming-chi”). 


Type: Tc 31. Date: Chin—Yian. 

Provenience: Yui hsien, Honan; or Design: Sketchy leaves etc. 
Shensi? 

Shape: Wine-jar. 


This group is close to the preceding one; it contains wine-jars of ovoid shape with 
small, splayed mouth surrounded by four loop-handles. They are made of stoneware 
with a white slip and transparent glaze and often have designs painted in brown. 
Sometimes the bottom part of vessels are glazed brown. The most usual patterns 
are different sketchy bird-and-flower designs and inscriptions. 

In the British Museum is a jar (Pl. 53:g) of this type inscribed in P’ags-pa script 
“good wine”. P’ags-pa (Bashba) is the alphabet of Chinese sounds in Tibetan writing 
invented by Lama P’ags-pa in the 13th century. In the Cleveland Museum!) is a 
similar jar with four Chinese characters (meaning “enough to spare year after year’) 
as the only décor. A vase of similar type decorated with a sketchy leaf design (PI. 
53:h) between broad bands was found in a tomb attributed to the Chin dynasty 
in Inao-yang, Manchuria. Four more vases of the same type were found in tombs 
in the Hei-lung chiang province attributed to the Chin dynasty.?) Two of them 
are illustrated in the excavation report. One is decorated with four characters 
saying “purified wine and fat sheep”, the other has sketchy designs of flying birds 
between broad bands. 

A jar in the Seligman collection (Pl. 53:i) is decorated with three freely drawn 
feathery motifs which are explained by Ayers as possibly representing phoenixes. 
A jar in the Hallwy]l collection’) indeed shows bird designs which are very close to 
the pattern on the Seligman jar, and has also different calligraphic designs, among 
them four characters saying “keep the heart patient and lenient”. 

Many more examples belonging to this type are known, but the examples cited 
may be enough to gain a clear picture of this specific group. We do not know where 
these jars were made but, as we have already pointed out, they are quite near to 
some of the objects from Yii hsien both in the way they are painted and in the 
potting, especially the way the mouth is executed. The group seems to be clearly 
datable to the end of Chin and the beginning of Yiian. 


1) Chinese Art under the Mongols, No. 44. 


2) Kao Ku 1962:1, p. 31. 
8) No. V:F dl. 
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Type: Te 32. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Honan and Hopei. Design: Applied ribs. 
Shape: Various. 


This type is made of greyish-white stoneware covered with a lustrous black or 
dark-brown glaze, and adorned with ribs made by applied threads of clay which 
show through the glaze. The ware is usually called Honan temmoku. Sherds and 
wasters of this type have been found during recent excavations at several sites, 
the most important of which are P’a-ts’un,!) Hao-pi chi?) and Tuan-tien in Honan 
and Tz’u-chou in Hopei.’) It should also be noted that many specimens of this type 
have been found in Ch’ing-ho hsien. On the basis of the material so far excavated 
it is not possible to attribute specimens to any particular kiln, but it seems that 
the main part of this ware comes from kilns in Honan. Most objects of this type 
are of shapes very characteristic of the Northern Sung style and the ware seems 
only to have been in use during that period. 

Several different shapes are found, one of the most common being a small globular 
jar of melon-shape. There is one jar of this type in the Seligman collection (Pl. 53:]) 
and one in the Buffalo Museum,‘) said to have come from Ch’ing-ho hsien. Palm- 
gren also illustrates a jar from the same site (Pl. 54:a, left). A jar of this type with 
green glaze was excavated from a Northern Sung tomb in Hopei. In the same tomb 
was also found a black glazed jar with two loop handles of the type we shall de- 
scribe below.*) 

Another type of jar which is very common is of ovoid shape with short, straight 
neck and two loop-handles on the side. Jars of this type are in the Malcolm collection 
(Pl. 53:k), the Brundage collection,*) the Buffalo Museum’) and the Sherman E. Lee 
collection.®) 

Vases with ovoid body, spreading foot and foliate flower-shaped mouth are also 
found with this décor. There is one in the Boston Museum’) and another one in the 
Tokyo National Museum (PI. 53:1). 

Bottle-shaped vases with this decoration are not very common, but there is 
one example in a Japanese collection’) and one with large trumpet-shaped mouth 
was found in Ch’ing-ho hsien (Pl. 54:a, right). 

A ewer of this type in typical early Northern Sung shape is in the Hellner col- 
lection (Pl. 54:b) and another one, with cover, is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 54:c), 


1) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 34 Fig. 17. 

2) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 1. 

8) China’s beauty, Nos, 488 and 490, cp. also 486, 487 and 489. 
*) Hochstadter, op.ctt. No. 76. 

5) Kao Ku 1959:7, p. 351, Pl. 2: Fig. 11 left and 10 left. 

*) Catalogue Pl. XXXVIII:B. 

7) Hochstadter, op.cit. No. 76. 

8) Los Angeles exh.cat. No. 250. 

®) Hoyt cat. No. 317. 

1°) Exh. J'0-80 met do ten. Tokyo. No. 201. 
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a third one, also with cover but of a more sturdy shape, is in the Museum Yamato 
Bunkakan.') A miniature jar of ovoid shape is in the Kempe coll.?) and a met-p’ing 
vase in the Clark collection.*) 


Type: Te 33. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Teng-feng hsien, Honan. Design: Basket pattern. 
Shape: Cup. 


Among the objects excavated from the Teng-feng kilns‘) was a cup of hemi- 
spherical shape covered with white glaze and with a design of carved, curved lines 
filled-in with a dark glaze in imitation of basket-work (Pl. 48:j), the cup is called 
Ch’t-ho yao. A very similar cup is in the Boston Museum.*) In the same collection 
is also another cup*) of similar type but here the carved lines are vertical around 
the body. 


Type: Te 34. Date: Northern Sung. 
Provenience: Hopei. Design: Basket pattern. 
Shape: Jar & cover. 


Another type of basket pattern is usually found on jars with cover and loop- 
handles. A jar of this type is in the Kempe collection. It is of a flattened oval form 
with flat base trimmed at the edge, and has a rounded cap-cover with two loops 
on the rim, corresponding to two others on the shoulder of the jar. The surface 
is moulded in basket pattern (PI. 48:i). It is made of a grey stoneware covered with 
a light-brown glaze. These jars are of two different types, the first one has the 
just described dark glaze, the second has a creamy buff glaze. Examples of the 
second type are in the Boston Museum’) and in the former Eumorfopoulos coll.*) 
The ware and provenience of both types are undoubtedly the same, and they clearly 
belong to the same family as the pillows in our Type 18 above, which has also been 
observed by earlier writers. 


Type: Tc 35. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Jar with curled leaves. 


1) Exhibition of Chinese ceramics. 1961. No. 40. 
3) CKc No. 267. 

8) OCS Sung exh. No. 80. 

*) Wen Wu 1964:2, Pl. 6:4. 

5) Hoyt cat. No. 280. 

&) Ibid. No. 281. 

7) Hoyt cat. No. 353. 

®) Gkc. Vol. III, C 206. 
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This group is formed by a group of small jars with the outside ornamented with 
five rows of looped petals (Pl. 48:k), the general appearance is very similar to that 
of a pineapple. These jars are made of a buff-white stoneware covered with a white 
slip and glazed with a transparent glaze. There are many similar pieces in different 
collections.1) One is in the MFEA and one in the Kempe coll. (Pl. 48:k). Pieces of 
this kind are reported to have been found in Ch’ing-ho hsien and many of them have 
the brownish stained water-patina typical of wares inundated at Ch’ing-ho and Chii- 
Ju.) Sullivan suggests that those jars might have been used in Buddhist funeral 
ceremonies and they do have similarities with other types of so-called funeral vases. 


Type: Tc 36. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Shansi? Design: Painted floral sprays. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing, foliate vase. 


This is a group of vases painted in black, dark brown or dark grey on a white 
slip and covered with a transparent glaze. The painting on this group is very charac- 
teristic and favours lofty sprays of peonies, irises and other flowers. Wares of this 
type have been attributed to Shansi,*) but the excavation reports so far published 
from this province have not revealed any examples of the type. 

The most common form found is a tall heavy vase of met-p’ing shape. The design 
is very finely drawn and shows light and elegant flower-sprays, as can be seen on 
& vase in a Japanese collection (Pl. 54:d); many vases of the same kind are found 
in different collections.‘) A vase of the same shape in the Guimet Museum shows 
a slightly more compact design of peony sprays (Pl. 54:f). 

In the British Museum is a vase of ovoid shape with foliate flower-shaped mouth 
and with the same type of elegant floral sprays (Pl. 54:e). 

The treatment of the design on this type is very special, and the group is not 
clearly related to any other known type of Tz’u-chou ware. The shapes prevailing 
in this group clearly indicate a very late Northern Sung or Chin date. 


Type: Te 37. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Shansi? Design: Carved flowers etc. under yel- 
Shape: Mei-p’ing. low glaze. 


This is a small group of Tz’u-chou type wares clearly related to the preceding 
group, which has also been attributed to Shansi. Specimens in this group are dec- 


1) Barlow cat. Pl. 58 b; Los Angeles exh. cat. No. 247 (a puir in the Sickman coll.). 

*) In the MacDonald collection, Singapore is an oviform vase which has exactly the same kind of 
looped petals arranged around the neck as four handles (A loan exhibition of Chinese Art. Singapore 
Art Society, 1952. No. 19). 

3) Two vases of this type are illustrated in the Sung tas pet fang, and are labelled Shansi (p. 24-25). 

‘) OCS Sung exh. 1949, no. 103. A similar vage is in the V & A and another one in the Art Inst. of 


Chicago. 
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orated with carved and incised floral designs under a brownish-yellow glaze. 
There is in a Japanese collection (Pl. 54:g) a mei-p’ing vase of a very fine quality 
which is characteristic of this type. The decoration is arranged in three horizontal 
bands on the body of the vase. The upper band has open flower sprays, of a type 
similar to those found in the preceding type, the middle band has a large cash- 
pattern and the bottom band has leaves and flowers like those on the upper band. 
All the designs are on a striated ground. A similar vase is illustrated in the Sung 
tar per fang; it has two bands with peony sprays on a striated ground.') A vase 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum?) which also apparently belongs to the same type has 
a design of overlapping petals in several rows, covering almost the whole body. 


Type: Tc 38. Date: Chin. 
Provenience: Yao-chou, Shensi. Design: Lotus flower under yellow glaze. 
Shape: Bowl. 


Related in style and appearance to the preceding type is a bowl in a Japanese 
collection (Pl. 54:h). It is carved and incised under a yellow glaze. On the interior 
is a lotus flower with combed details, and on the exterior a scroll band, and under 
the rim a border of small crescent-shaped strokes deeply carved. An almost identical 
bowl, with the same kind of exterior border, has been identified as Yao-chou ware‘) 
(Pl. 54:1). 


Type: Te 39. Date: Yiian. 
Provenience: Shansi. Design: Flowers on wavy ground. 
Shape: Vase & jar. 


One of the Tz’u-chou types which seem to be typical of the early Yiian period 
is a buff stoneware with black glaze and carved sgraffito design of a very charac- 
teristic appearance. The main design, usually a flower spray, is placed in a shaped 
panel, and the surrounding dark glaze area is incised with fine striations of curved 
lines forming a wavy pattern. One vase of this kind, of typical almost cylindrical 
shape with angular shoulders, is in the Chicago Art Institute (Pl. 54:j); it is decorated 
with a chrysanthemum spray in a panel surrounded by the just described wavy 
pattern. Two similar jars, one almost identical to the one just mentioned, were 
discovered from a Yiian-time find in Inner Mongolia.‘) The type is very common 
and found in many collections. Globular jars of a type usual during Yiian are also 
found with this kind of design (Pl. 54:k). Chinese scholars usually attribute this 
ware to the Shansi province.5) 

1) Op.ctt. Pl. 22. 

2) Gray, op.cw. Pl. 51. 

*) Published in China’s beauty, no. 51. 

*) Wen Wu 1958:5, p. 72. 

5) See: Sung tat pet fang... p. 29-30. 
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Type: Tc 40. Date: Yiian. 
Provenience: Shansi. Design: Carved through black slip. 
Shape: Vases & jars. 


This group is very large and seems to have been one of the most popular during 
the Yiian dynasty. It is characterized by a greyish stoneware with decoration cut 
through a thick, treacly black glaze to reveal a body which is burnt buff. This 
ware is also generally attributed to Shansi. Several different types and shapes 
have been found; some of the main ones will be presented here. 

The first kind includes a group of met-p’tng vases of characteristic slender form 
with rather straight sides and a tall tapering mouth-section. The design is arranged 
in horizontal bands around the body and includes rounded leaf scrolls, peonies 
and stiff lotus petals (Pl. 54:1); very often the design is shown against a striated 
ground (Pl. 55:a). Besides the examples illustrated, vases of this kind are in the 
Tokyo National Museum!) and the Buffalo Museum.’) 

The second group favours jars of ovoid shape with short cylindrical neck and 
two loop-handles on the shoulder. Here also the design is found in horizontal bands 
and is often composed of characteristically rounded leaf forms of different types 
and scale patterns (Pl. 55:b). Animal designs are also found and can be seen on a 
vase in the Tokyo National Museum (Pl. 55:c) with a design of hares and flowers. 

The third kind is of a very characteristic Yiian shape, a bottle-vase with pear- 
shaped body and trumpet-shaped mouth. The décor usually consists of bands of 
the same type of rounded leaf scrolls as we have seen before. A fine example of 
this type is in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (Pl. 55:d) and many similar ones are 
known.?) 

The fourth type includes jars with wide mouth and short lip. These jars are found 
in many sizes from smal] miniature ones to very large ones. The design is usually 
bands with leaf-scrolls of the common, rounded type (PI. 55:e, f).) Some show more 
realistic flower scrolls of different types (Pl. 55:g). 

The fifth type has jars of globular or ovoid shape with very short neck. Among 
the designs found are most of the types we have seen above, rounded leaf bands,°) 
designs on striated ground (Pl. 55:h), panels with peonies*) etc. A very interesting 
specimen in this group is the jar in the British Museum (Pl. 55:i) with the design 
of a boy among foliage which is inscribed “eighth year of Ta-te, seventh month” 
(1305), which gives us an approximate date of this entire group. 


1) Yokogawa cat. No. 68. 

%) Hochstadter, op.ctt. No. 80. 

%) Sung tat pet fang... p. 33; Yokogawa cat. No. 147; Hoyt cat. No. 306. 
*) Barlow cat. Pl. 61 a. 

5) Sung tat pet fang ..., p. 32. 

*) Cox, op.ctt. Fig. 634; Chinese Art under the Mongols, No. 57. 
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The enamelled group 


The earliest enamelled wares of China are found in the Tz’u-chou group. They are 
usually made of a reddish or buff stone-ware coated with a milk-white slip, then 
covered with a transparent glaze and fired. Subsequently they are painted on the 
glaze with designs chiefly in red and green and sometimes also yellow enamel, 
and finally fired again, this time at a lower temperature. The colours were badly 
controlled and are frequently degraded in surviving specimens, but they show 
great freshness and boldness in the painting. 

A few specimens in this group are dated with 13th-century dates of the Chin 
dynasty. A bowl in the Buffalo Museum of Science’) is said to have come from 
Shansi and a recently excavated tomb in that province datable to around 1212 has 
also yielded a specimen of this type.?) Fragments have also been found in Yiian 
dynasty sites in Mongolia. 

Recent discoveries of ancient kiln sites in China have revealed several sources 
for this type of ware. One kiln was found in Yii hsien in Honan,?) and another in 
Pa-i [66] in Shansi; the latter has unfortunately not been published so far. A third 
kiln has been discovered in Han-tan shth in Hopei.*‘) 

Several different types of designs are found on this ware. 


Type: Tc 41. Date: Chin, c. 1200. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Different. 


In this type the main design is found in a central round or six-lobed panel. Charac- 
teristic is the border, enclosing the central panel, which is built up by several line 
borders, the main one divided five times by an hour-glass-shaped figure. 

Only three specimens of this particular type are known to us. One is the well- 
known bowl in the Tokyo National Museum) (Almost identical to the one illus- 
trated in our Pl. 55:j.) with an inscription on the base of the first year of 7” at-ho 
of Chin (equivalent to A.D. 1201). These bowls are decorated with a very beautiful 
peony design. The third specimen is also in a Japanese collection, and here the 
central panel is decorated with a duck flying over a lotus pond (PI. 55:k). 


Type: Te 42. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Peony. 


The main motif in this group consists of different types of peonies and sprays 
of mallow flowers which are found in the centre of the bowls. The central design 


1) Hochstadter, op.cté. No. 96. 

*) Kao Ku 1961:12, p. 681. Fig. 1:3 (p. 682). 
3) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 27. 

‘) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 37. 

*) Yokogawa cat. No. 93. 
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is surrounded by line borders containing from two to four lines. There are four 
main variants. | 

The first kind has as main design an open sketchy peony flower. Examples of 
this type are found in the MFEA (PI. 55:1), the Barlow collection,’) and in a Japanese 
collection.*) 

In the second type the main design consists of two open peonies placed close to- 
gether, they are of the same sketchy type as the preceding kind. There are two 
bowls of this type in Japan?) (Pl. 56:a). 

In the third kind the central design shows a large peony of the type we have called 
beehive-shaped. There is one bow! of this type in a private collection in London,*) 
one in Japan (PI. 56:b) and a third one in the Baur collection (Pl. 56:c). The last 
one is slightly different from the others; the usual line border is here of a special 
type, where the lines are at intervals interrupted by short wavy sections. 

In the fourth kind the main design is also a peony of the beehive-shaped type, 
but it is accompanied by a mallow spray. A fine example is in Japan,*) and two 
more bowls are in the Fitzwilliam Museum (PI. 56:d) and in the British Museum (PI. 
56:e); on the latter bowl the flowers are placed in a pot; both examples only show 
the mallow from the side and the main motif is the peony. Another example 
shows only a very elegantly drawn spray of mallow flowers.*) Characteristic of this 
whole group is the enclosing border which consists of two thin lines with a broader 
one in between. 


Type: Tc 43. Date: Chin, c. 1200. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Different. 


This is a large group with many different designs, usually found inside bowls. 
Characteristic of the type is the border encircling the main motif, which is composed 
of different combinations of thinner and broader bands, but they are all decorated 
with groups of round dots applied on the border. Sometimes they are well fitted 
into the border, sometimes they are very casually applied. There are several variants. 

One type has as main design a finely drawn lotus flower and a large lotus leaf. 
Examples are in the Buffalo Museum,’) said to have come from Shansi, and in the 
Art Institute of Chicago (Pl. 56:f). 

On a bowl in the Seligman collection) and one in the Eugene Bernat coll. (Pl. 
56:g) the main design shows a big fish. On the last mentioned piece there is a lotus 


1) Cat. Pl. 64 c. 

3) Sekas 10; Pl. 124 lower. 

8) Sekas 10; Fig. 141. 

*) Venezia exh.cat. No. 515. 

5) Sekat 10; Fig. 140. 

*) Sekas 10; Fig. 137. 

") Hochstadter, op.ctt. No. 96. 
%) Cat. No. D 116. 
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plant beside the fish. A third bowl with the same motif is in a Japanese collection.’) 

The central design sometimes consists of characters. Two bowls in Japan both 
show four characters, but in one of them each character is set in a square (Pl. 56:h).?) 
A bowl in the Tokyo National Museum (PI. 56:i) is decorated with one single char- 
acter within a shaped cartouche. A very similar bowl, with the character “ch’ing” 
[67] on the inside within a frame, was excavated from a Chin tomb in Shansi datable 
around 1212 as we have already mentioned above.*) 

Designs of mallow sprays and beehive-shaped peonies very similar to type 42 
are also found with the dotted border. The peony design can be seen on a bowl 
in the Metropolitan Museum‘) and the mallow spray on one in the Honolulu Aca- 
demy of Arts (Pl. 56:j), and a similar one in the Tokyo National Museum.) The 
latter bow] has an inscription dating it to the 7th year of Cheng-tai of Chin (1230). 


Type: Tc 44. Date: Chin—Yian. 
Shape: Saucer dish. Design: Bird and flowers. 


This type of design is found on the inside of small saucer dishes. The main central 
motif is in a shaped panel surrounded by several line borders. A dish of this type 
with the design of a mandarin duck and a lotus plant was in the Seligman collection 
(Pl. 56:k), and a similar one with a phoenix-like bird among mallow sprays is in 
the Freer Gallery.*) The latter is very much worn and the design is partly illegible. 


Type: Tc 45. Date: Chin—Yian. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Birds and flowers. 


In this type the main design is usually found inside the bowl, and on the exterior 
are formal lotus petals encircling the side. 

One bowl of this type with the design of a lotus flower with a leaf and a three- 
petalled flower is in the Baur collection.’) A similar bowl with a flying bird and a 
lotus plant is in the Seattle Art Museum (PI. 56:1). Other bowls of the same kind are 
in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden and in the Brundage coll.®) The last- 
mentioned bow] shows a crane with raised wings in a standing position. With the 
exception of the Seattle bowl, all the examples mentioned above have the main 
motif enclosed in a shaped panel which is encircled by line borders, the main one 
with dots. The Seattle bowl has only simple line borders. 

1) Chinese Arts of the Sung and Ytan pertods. Tokyo National Museum 1961. No. 278. 

2) Cp. Sekas 10; Fig. 139. 

8) Kao Ku 1961:12, p. 682. Fig. 1:3 

*) So-no jtshu yo. Pl. 49. 

’) Sekai 10; Fig. 142. 

*) Sirén, Kénas konst. Vol. II, Fig. 358. 

7) Cat. no. A 84. 

®) Cat. Pl. XXXVII:D. 
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Some variants of this type are also found. In the Cleveland Museum (PI. 57:a) 
is a bowl of a different shape, a rather high cup form, with rounded sides and low 
everted foot, which on the outside has a design almost identical with that on the 
Seattle bowl. A bowl in the Detroit Institute of Arts!) is decorated on the inside 
with a duck swimming in a lotus pond in a very similar style. The design is enclosed 
by a simple line border; there is no décor on the exterior. 

In the MFEA is a covered bow] with almost straight, high sides of a shape similar 
to that of the Cleveland bowl. On the exterior are formal lotus petals, and on top 
of the domed cover is a lotus spray (Pl. 57:d). 


Type: Tc 46. Date: Chin—Yiian. 
Shape: Vase & bowl. Design: Cartouches and scroll-work. 


Besides the above-mentioned designs there are also more geometrical types of 
designs and scroll-work sometimes found in combination with more realistic patterns. 
A bottle-shaped vase formerly in the Eumorfopoulos coll. (Pl. 57:b) is decorated 
with several borders on the neck, and on the body are cartouches separated by scroll- 
work. In the cartouches are the four characters “fu kuei ch’ang sheng”. A bowl 
in the British Museum with almost straight walls is decorated with cash-shaped 
cartouches with leaves on the sides. 

In the MFEA is a pear-shaped vase similar to the one just mentioned, a form 
very typical of Yiian as we have seen earlier, which has quadrangular cartouches 
in which are beehive-shaped peonies. Between the panels are dotted scrolls (Pl. 57:c). 


Type: Tc 47. Date: Chin—Yiian. 
Shape: Figurines. 


Figurines of different types and sizes, often in the form of small toys, are very 
common in the enamelled Tz’u-chou ware. Fragments of figurines have been found 
in P’a-ts’un in Yu hsien, Honan. Figurines are also found in great numbers in 
different collections, many of them are obviously Yiian and Ming but some are 
undoubtedly Chin. Many pieces were in the Eumorfopoulos collection, and there 
are several specimens in the MFEA; some of them show children on horses and 
others depict women. In the Cleveland Museum is the figure of a lady holding a 
vase (Pl. 57:e) and in the Brundage collection is a small baby figure,?) whose face 
is almost identical to a face excavated at the earlier mentioned P’a-ts’un kiln.*) 
A figure of a child in a long robe in Yiian style is in the Baur collection.*) A closer 


1) Chinese Art under the Mongols. No. 53. 
2) Cat. Pl. XXXVII:B. 

3) Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 33 Fig. 14. 

*) Cat. No. A 83. 
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study of all these different types of figures would no doubt be most interesting but 
is beyond the scope of this paper. 

In connection with the figurines must also be mentioned a fine and rare bowl 
with a figure design in the Kempe collection (Pl. 57:f). The design, which is painted 
in red and green enamels, shows a standing man dressed in a long robe, on which 
is seen a number of dots of the same type as we have seen on the borders in Type 43 
above. The style is simple but the drawing very skilful and refined. 


The variety of patterns found on the Tz’u-chou yao is very great and it is not possible 
to give a comprehensive list of all the different designs found on the ware, but 
some of the main ones will be listed below. 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOUND ON THE TZ’U-CHOU WARE 
Special floral motifs 


The bold floral scroll Type Tc 1, 3 
The conventionalized flower Type Tc 1, 3, 4 
Finely incised scroll Type Tc 2 
Formal leaf scroll Type Tc 25 
Peony 


Is extremely frequent and found in most types; some of the main ones are 
Type Tc 6, 9, 10, 12, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 
25, 26, 36, 37, 41, 42, 43, 46 


The beehive-shaped type is found in Type Tc 12, 42, 46 


Lotus Type Tc 5, 10, 22, 26, 27, 38, 45 
Sagittaria found with lotus e.g. in Type Tc 22 

Chrysanthemum Type Tc 5, 7, 18, 26, 39 

Lily Type Tc 7, 36 

Mallow Type Tc 26, 42, 43 

Other plants 

Iris is found in Type Tc 36 

Melon-vine is found in Type Tc 26 


Bamboo is often found together with birds 
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Boys 
Are found in many different combinations 


with flowers Type Tc 6, 27 
with ducks Type Tc 15, 17 
playing in a garden Type Tc 27 
with hobby-horse Type Tc 13 
with kite Type Tec 27 
fishing Type Tc 13 
and also as figurines Type Te 47 


Other human representations 

Are not so common, but we have mentioned taoist immortals in Type Tc 7 and a 
drinking scene with Li Po in Type Tc 27; figurines are also found in the enamelled 
group Tc 47, and in the same group is illustrated a bow] with a man. A very interest- 
ing specimen is the dated pillow (Fig. 28:d), which is discussed on p. 185 below. 


Dragon 

Is extremely rare, which is not surprising since this ware was a typical people’s ware 
An exception is found in Type Tc 21, where we have two dragon-decorated speci- 
mens, both dragons are of lung type. The ch’sh dragon is not found. 


Phoenix 
It is not found in Sung wares, but sometimes met with in Yiian. 


Lion 
Is not very common, but examples of a lion with embroidered bowl are known 
from pillows. 


Tiger Type Tc 7, 15, 29 
Deer 


Are very common and many different types are found 
Type Tc 6, 12, 14, 15, 17, 28 


Other animals 

Among other animals found are 

Bear Type Tc 12 

Cat Type Tc 12 

Hare Type Tc 14, 40 

Ducks and geese Type Tc 5, 14, 15, 28, 41, 44, 45 
Swan Type Tc 14, 27 
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Other birds 
Small birds on a bough are very common and found in many types. 
Type Tc 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 29 


Cock Type Tc 14 
Crane Type Tc 13, 14, 29, 45 
Parrot Type Tc 5 
Quail Type Tc 5 
Peacock Type Tc 26, 28 
Pheasant Type Tc 27 
Insects 
Are often found with the birds Type Te 11 
Fish Type Tc 12, 14, 27, 43 
Cash pattern Type Tc 5, 8, 20, 37 
Chequer pattern Type Tc 24 
Fleur-de-lis Type Tc 28 
Basket pattern Type Tc 33, 34 
Inscriptions 
Are quite common on this ware and several different types are found 
a) Poems and lucky characters etc. Type Tc 7, 9, 14, 16, 26, 31, 43, 46 
b) Potter’s name Type Tc 13, 14, 15, 18 
c) Dates, the following are found 

Chih-ho san nien 1056 Type Tc 18 

Hsi-ning ssu nien 1071 Type Tc 6 

Cheng-ho erh nien 1112 Type Tc 27 

Hsitan-ho yttan nien 1119 Type Tc 18 

Ta-ting shth pa nien 1179 (Fig. 28:d) 

T’at-ho ytian nien 1201 Type Tc 41 

Cheng-tai ch’s nien 1230 Type Tc 43 

Ta-te pa nien 1305 Type Te 40 

Shth-yitan erh nien 1336 Type Tc 30 

TING YAO 


Ting yao is undoubtedly the least mysterious of the classical Sung wares; it 
corresponds so closely with the literary descriptions given of it that there has 
never been any difficulty in identifying it. The localization of the actual kiln site 
in the province of Hopei was, however, a problem for quite a long time because of 
alterations in the administrative units in China after the Sung period. The kiln 
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which during the Sung dynasty was situated in the prefecture of Ting Chow is to-day 
under the administration of the neighbouring Ch’i-yang hsten [68]. The first modern 
scholar who was able to locate the actual kiln site was Fujio Koyama, who after 
studies of Chinese source material came to the conclusion that the kiln was to be 
found in Chien-tz’u ts’un [69] in Ch’ii-yang hsien. His visit to the kiln site in 1941 
and his report on the finds are well-known, and we will not go into details about 
his discoveries but merely point out a few important facts.") 

Koyamas exploration of the Ting kilns was extremely short; he only visited the 
kiln for about one hour, but he was nevertheless able to collect more than a 1000 
sherds and wasters. Since Koyama published his report the kiln has been visited 
by Ch’en Wan-li, and studies by him and Feng Hsien-ming?) have appeared in 
Chinese periodicals, which have further established that the primary site of the 
ware is Chien-tz’u ts’un and that some smaller kilns have been found in neigh- 
bouring villages. The first excavation on a larger scale of the kiln site was, however, 
carried out in 1961-62, and the report was published in 1965.°) 

The material collected during the recent excavation of the Ting kiln at Chien-tz’u 
ts’un clearly proves that the kiln was already in operation at the end of the T’ang 
dynasty and that it probably already had a kind of official status during the Five 
Dynasties period. The evidence found at the kiln site is further strengthened by 
literary sources cited by Feng Hsien-ming and Ch’en Wan-li.‘) According to the 
majority of Chinese writings on the subject the best period in the production of 
Ting yao was during Cheng-ho (1111-1117) and Hstan-ho (1119-1125). This state- 
ment seems to emanate from the Ko ku yao lun [70] (this work is said to have been 
completed in 1387) and it is impossible to verify its correctness. What is more 
interesting to find out is when the operation of the Ting kiln actually came to an 
end. Most earlier writers seem to be of the opinion that the ware ceased to be made 
after the Chin tartars had conquered North China in 1127, and they usually cite a 
traditional quotation stating that when the Court fled south the potters from Ting 
chou emigrated too and established new kilns in the district of Chi-chou in Kiangsi 
province, where they produced a ware almost identical with the one they had made 
in the north. The Ko ku yao lun has been cited as the source of this information, 
but, as has already been pointed out by previous writers on the subject, this is 
due to a misreading, and the source does not actually say so.*) 


1) Koyama, “On the discovery of the ruins of Ting yao”. Bulletin of Eastern Art, Tokyo Nos. 23-24, 
1941. English reprint in the ACASA Vol. III, 1948-49 p. 61. 

The best general discussion so far written about the products of the Ting kiln and its history is Mrs. 
Hin-Cheung Lovell’s excellent catalogue of the Ting wares in the David Foundation (hereafter referred 
to as David Ting cat.). 

2) Wen Wu 1953:9 pp. 91-106; Wen Wu 1959:7 pp. 67-71. 

3) Kao Ku 1965:8 pp. 394-412. An abstract of this article was published in 1968 in the OCS Transla- 
tion series (Chinese Translations No. 4). 

‘) Op.cit. See also, David Tang cat. p. xix. 

5) N. Ozaki, “Chinese Literature on Ceramics”. OA III:1 (Spring 1957) p. 25. 
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The opinion that the kiln ceased to operate at the end of Northern Sung is also 
held by Koyama, who stated in his excavation report: “On the top of the heap of 
relics of Ting yao in Chien-tz’u-ts’un there were numerous fragments of late Northern 
Sung dynasty ware, and not a piece of later age was found. Was it not because, 
as the tradition says, the kiln fell into disuse when the potters fled to the south 
from the attacking forces of the Chin tribe”’) 

Koyama’s statement is somewhat astonishing. How can he be so sure that none of 
the fragments he found were not later than Northern Sung? It is still very difficult 
to determine what is the exact date of a Ting specimen, and it seems quite clear 
that Koyama’s opinion is coloured by a previous conviction that the kiln stopped 
in 1127. A similar opinion is held by Feng Hsien-ming, who declares that everything 
was burnt and destroyed by the Chin tartars when they invaded the province. 
As has already been remarked by Hin-Cheung Lovell, this statement seems highly 
exaggerated. It is hardly possible, and not very sensible, to devastate a conquered 
land to such an extent, and it is not in accordance with what we know of the later 
rapid development of the Chin Empire into a prosperous land with a great and 
pronounced interest in Chinese culture and art. Moreover, the authors of the latest 
excavation report are of the opinion that the decline of the Ting kiln was a result 
of the disturbances caused by the Chin invasion, and they hold the view that no 
quality pieces were made after this event, even if the kiln continued to work until 
at least the end of the Yiian dynasty. Only a few specimens of bad quality found 
during the excavation are attributed to Chin and Yiian, and those pieces were 
collected rather than actually excavated. It should, however, be pointed out that 
the excavations so far carried out are very preliminary, and the dating of the 
different layers given in the excavation report is in the present author’s opinion, 
very questionable; we will return to this matter later on. Even in this case it seems 
likely that the excavators have been misled by preconceived opinions. 

The evidence on which we support our view that the Ting kiln continued to work 
even after the Chin takeover is of two kinds; one is founded on purely stylistic 
reasons, the other is a small but very important group of dated specimens. There is 
quite a large group of Ting yao pieces, especially with moulded designs, which, to 
judge both from their shape and their designs, must obviously be considered later 
than Northern Sung, and we shall present them in the following survey of the 
designs. The dated group is not large but contains some moulds used for impressing 
designs on Ting yao, which give us very good help in dating some significant de- 
signs. The moulds bear the dates 1184, 1189 and 1203, and they are all dated with 
reign marks of the Chin dynasty. There is also a Ting dish in the British Museum 
which is inscribed with a date corresponding to 1271 and a covered bow! dated 1162. 
These specimens clearly indicate that the Ting kiln continued to work for a long 
time, probably until the end of the Yiian dynasty. It is also significant that many 


1) Koyama, op.ctt. ACASA Vol. TII 1948-49. 
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tombs clearly datable to Chin have yielded characteristic Ting specimens which 
would hardly have been the case if the kiln had not been still active. | 

The question of a Southern Ting ware and how to distinguish it from the Northern 
variant has been a major problem for most scholars dealing with Ting yao. Some of 
the finest wares have been attributed to the Chi-chou kiln, and in the old Palace 
Museum all significant pieces were labelled “Southern Ting”, and this extreme view 
is still held by the museum authorities in Taiwan. Some writers have, for no partic- 
ular reason considered the moulded ware to be of southern origin.') 

The recent excavations carried out at the Ting kiln site in Hopei have, however, 
proved once and for all that all the well-known types of Ting wares were actually 
made at this kiln. And furthermore the extensive excavations which have recently 
been carried out at the Chi-chou kilns in Yung-ho [71] have not revealed any trace 
whatsoever of a ware of Ting type comparable in quality to that made in the north.?) 

A puzzling specimen is still the famous dish in the David Foundation on the base 
of which is inscribed “Shao-hsing nien Yung-ho Shu chia tsao” (made by the Shu 
family of Yung-ho in the Shao-hsing [1131-62] period). The Yung-ho referred to is 
presumably the place in Kiangsi where the Chi-chou kilns are situated. It seems, 
however, almost too good to be true that a dish inscribed with the potter’s name, 
which is extremely rare during Sung, should have been preserved and that the 
name on this piece furthermore is that of a family actually mentioned in the Ko ku 
yao lun. According to Lovell,*) “The inscription has been scientifically examined in 
the British Museum laboratory, and its contemporaneity with the dish is above 
suspicion”. If this is really the case we are still faced with something of a mystery, 
but we still think that the genuineness of the inscription is open to debate.‘) Anyhow, 
the recent excavations of the Ting kilns have clearly proved that wares of exactly 
this type and with an identical design were made here. 

The status of the Ting ware has been discussed in detail by Lovell®) and has 
been summed up by her in the following way: “We may conclude that Ting ware 
was never an imperial ware in the sense that the pi-se variety of Yiieh ware or Ju 
ware was. Although it found favour at court and was used in the palace, it remained 


1) Gray, op.cté. mentions in connection with the covered bowl in the British Museum carrying the 
date 1162, “Probably this is a southern Sung piece and much of the moulded Ting yao is likely to be 
so too”. This is all the more astonishing as the piece referred to bears the nten hao of the Chin dynasty 
and accordingly could hardly have been produced in the south. A similar bow] has recently been ex- 
cavated at the Ting kiln site. 

2) Che chou yao. Peking 1958. 

2) Op.ctt. p. xxii. 

‘) Some other potters’ names are found on Ting yao specimens but they are either rather casually 
inscribed in the bottom of the piece before firing or added after the firing. A Ting bowl in the Baur coll. 
has a name which could be a potter’s name incorporated in the interior border design (cp. Type Ti 46 
below). 

5) Op.ctt., p. xxiii. 
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first and foremost a popular ware. And the switch of royal attention to another 
ware did not have any appreciable, let alone, disastrous, effect on the industry.” 

This statement probably gives us a very accurate description of the status of 
the ware, and it is obvious that earlier writers have put too much emphasis on its 
being an imperial ware. It seems now quite clear that Ting yao was already used 
by the court from the very beginning of the Sung dynasty and probably up to the 
end of Northern Sung, though not exclusively but together with products from 
other kilns. The idea that Ting yao was replaced by Ju yao in imperial favour is a 
later invention, and it does not correspond with the earlier mentioned opinion that 
the best Ting yao was made during the end of the Northern Sung period. The most 
substantial fact, however, is proved by the remains of the Ting kilns themselves, 
which are spread over an extremely large area and give evidence of an enormous 
output. A kiln of this gigantic scale could never have been intended for official use 
only, nor could the workmen of an industry of this size have been removed to the 
south in a hurry—which did not give even the Emperor and the court time enough 
to escape. 

Some inscriptions found on Ting pieces show that they were intended for official 
use. The inscription Shang shih chit [72] incised in a vertical line is found on the 
base of some specimens collected at the Ting kiln site. This is the name of the office 
in charge of the supply of food to the imperial household in the Northern Sung 
dynasty. In the Kempe collection is a deep cup of thick porcelain which carries the 
inscription Shang ytleh chi [73] (Office in charge of Imperial medicine) in one 
horizontal line incised on the front of the bow! under the glaze.') There are also in 
the Palace collection, and in other collections, specimens which bear inscribed 
names of different palaces etc., but these inscriptions are done after the firing 
and merely show that the object had at some time belonged to the palace.*) 

The recent excavations of the Ting kiln mentioned above have clearly shown that 
the Ting yao is a mere continuation and evolution of the white T’ang ware often 
referred to with the somewhat inadequate term Hsing yao. The main difference 
between the Ting yao and the earlier white wares is the colour of the glaze. Whereas 
the T’ang white wares (and most other Sung white wares as well) usually have a 
cold bluish glaze and usually are provided with a slip under the glaze, the Ting 
glaze is of a characteristic warm ivory colour. The Ting glaze is relatively thick 
and contains small air bubbles which give it a very delicate, almost moistened look. 
Its smooth, slightly fat, surface is also pleasant to touch, which was undoubtedly 
one of the reasons for its becoming so popular. The ware is generally uncrackled, 
but where the glaze is thick it has often assembled into small gum-like drops which 
have been given the name “tear-drops” and have come to be regarded as a sign of 
genuineness of the ware. The body is fine and close-grained of a light greyish- 
white colour and clearly translucent, the transmitted light having an orange tint. 


1) CKe 398. 
*) See note 1, p. 140 below. 
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Except for white wares the Ting kilns also produced other types of porcelain. The 
Black Ting and Purple Ting have already been famous for a long time in the litera- 
ture, but the excavations have now proved that wares of this kind were indeed 
made at the Ting kiln. Both variants have the fine porcelain body of the white 
ware, but the glaze is, in the first case, a lacquer-black glaze of very high quality, 
and in the second case an almost soya-sauce coloured glaze of reddish tint. Frag- 
ments of other types have also been found in the kiln, among which could be men- 
tioned specimens with designs in iron oxide. 

The white Ting ware is found either plain or decorated. In this paper we are only 
concerned with the decorated variant, although some of the finest examples of the 
ware are found in the undecorated group. We have divided the decorated ware into 
two main groups, the Incised and the Moulded. The first group covers objects 
which have incised or carved designs, as these two techniques are often used 
simultaneously, and it is also almost impossible to make a distinction between the 
two types. The designs selected are meant to give a general survey of some of the 
most common and significant designs found on the ware, but several rare and 
uncommon designs are also presented, especially when they can give us a clue as 
to the dating of a special group or if they could in any other way be of interest 
to our study. 

It should be mentioned here that white wares of Ting type were of course produced 
in many other kilns during the Sung dynasty, for instance in Chi-chou, but as they 
are of very little significance in connection with our study of designs we have 
decided to concentrate here on the Ting ware. Some comparative reference to wares 
of other types is, however, given especially towards the end of this chapter. 


Carved and incised. 


Type: Til. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Jar; mortar. Design: Overlapping petals. 

This particular design, which is deeply and forcefully carved, is found on a small 
group of objects usually with a greenish-white glaze. In a Japanese collection is a 
jar (Pl. 57:g) with cylindrical body, sloping shoulder and low circular foot; the jar 
is decorated round the body with a design of overlapping petals. The petals are 
pointed and have lobed sides and deeply incised details, they are placed on larger 
rounded petals (this arrangement we have also seen in the early Northern celadon 
group Type Ne 1 above). Round the shoulder of the jar is a row of radiating, 
overlapping petals. 

The same type of design is found on a covered jar in the David Foundation (PI. 
57:h). This jar is of ovoid shape with marked shoulder, has four angular loop- 
handles on the shoulder and is provided with a flat cover with stalk-knob. The 
overlapping petal design is found in two rows round the body, and on the shoulder 
is a collar of petals. 
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A more unusual specimen belonging to this group is a mortar in the David 
Foundation.') It is made of two vessels, one a round dish with a flat rim and the 
other a cylindrical basin, joined together at the lip. The general shape is that of a 
drum, and around the exterior just below the lip is a row of twenty appliqué bosses. 
The design on the exterior shows two rows of overlapping petals. A white glazed 
piece of exactly the same shape but with different décor has been found in a Liao 
tomb (Fig. 37:0).?) 

A very rare specimen which also seems to belong to this type is an incense burner, 
or lamp in so-called tazza shape in the Kempe collection (Pl. 58:a). Outside the bowl 
of this piece is a deeply carved design of overlapping petals with finely incised details. 
Coiled around the stem is a ferocious-looking dragon of lung type in relief, which 
seems to carry the bowl. The arrangement is very similar to what we have seen 
on the famous Northern celadon piece formerly in the Sedgwick collection (Pl. 7:f). 
On the foot are finely incised clouds. The flat horizontal brim has a deeply carved, 
fine and detailed peony design (Fig. 8:a). 


Type: Ti2. Date: Early Northern Sung. 
Shape: Vase; ewer. Design: Carved peony scroll. 


This type is related to the preceding one but features a realistic peony design. 
In combination with the main design, specimens in this group have round the 
neck a band of radiating, overlapping petals. A good example of the type in question 
is a small vase of ovoid shape in the Bristol City Art Gallery (Pl. 58:b). It has a 
large realistic peony design, with finely incised details, deeply carved round the 
body and the overlapping petal band round the shoulder. 

In the Clark collection*) is a similar but more rounded vase which has lost its neck. 
It is decorated round the belly with a similar peony design with finely incised 
details. Round the base are two rows of large, pointed, overlapping petals, and 
round the shoulder is the radiating petal band. 

A ewer in the Calmann collection (Pl. 57:i) of a shape generally associated with 
Northern Sung has a similar peony design round the shoulder and overlapping, 
pointed petals round the lower part of the body. Just below the neck is an arrange- 
ment of radiating petals exactly corresponding to that seen on the Clark vase. 
A ewer formerly in the Riicker-Embden collection (Pl. 57:j) of related shape has 
the peony design carved all round the globular body and the overlapping, radiating 
petals on the shoulder. 


1) David Ting cat. No. 182. 

2) Tomb No. 3 in Ta Yin Tzu (Jehol), K K H P 1956:3, Pl. 7:4. This specimen is decorated with a 
typical Liao design, a flower with two stiff leaves. Similar specimens with three-colour glazes have also 
been excavated from Liao tombs (See: Liao tz’u hstian chi. Peking 1961. Pl. 11.). 

3) Gray, op.cté. Pl. 40. 
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Type: Ti 3. Date: Early 12th century. 
Shape: Eight-lobed bowl. Design: Peony and lotus in panels. 


In the Clark collection!) is a big bowl of a shape quite unusual in Ting yao. It 
has a flat bottom and straight, high, eight-lobed sides. The interior is decorated 
on the flat bottom with a peony spray with a large flower and leaves in a round 
panel (Fig. 5:b) and on the side are eight panels, each enclosing a lotus plant; comb- 
ed details. The shape as well as the combination of the very finely carved peony 
and the sketchy lotus plants on the side are unusual. A bowl of the same shape is 
in the David Foundation;?) it is only decorated with a rather mechanically incised 
flower in the centre. 


Type: Ti4. Date: Early 12th century. 
Shape: Six-lobed bowl. Design: Peonies in panels. 


This design is found on six-lobed bowls with rounded sides and foliate rim. 
Moulded ribs divide the interior into six panels radiating from the flat centre. 
Inside each panel and in the central medallion is a finely incised single spray of 
peony. There is one bow! of this type in the David Foundation*) and another one 
in the Baur collection.) 


Type: Ti5. Date: Early 12th century. 
Shape: Six-lobed bowl. Design: Sketchy lotus in panel. 


This design is found on the interior of six-lobed bowls with foliate rim. Moulded 
ribs divide the interior into six panels radiating from the flat centre. The design 
is found in the round central panel (the others are undecorated) and consists of a 
sketchy lotus spray with flowers seen from the side, a large lotus leaf and feather- 
like reeds. A fine example of this type is a bowl] in the Heeramaneck collection 
(P1. 58:c), and similar bowls with a smaller central panel are found in the Seligman 
collection’) and in the Victoria & Albert Museum.*) Two bowls of this type were 
excavated from a tomb in Manchuria datable, on the basis of comparison of the 
material excavated with that from other tombs in the same region, to the end of 
Liao or beginnig of Chin.’) Also during the excavations of the Ting kiln site speci- 
mens of this type were discovered and dated very early to T’ang — Five Dynasties. 
This date seems highly improbable (Cp. Fig. 33:20). 


1) Gray, op.ctt. Pl. 39. 

3) David Ting cat. No. 104. 

2) David Ting cat. No. 106. 

*) Baur cat. No. A 12. 

5) Seligman cat. No. D 79. 

*) Formerly in the Eumorfopoulos coll. GHc Iii: C 181. 
7) Kao Ku 1964:2, p. 82 Fig. 3:1, 3. 
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Type: Ti 6. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Six-lobed bowl. Design: Two fishes among waves. 

This design, which is very common, is found on six-lobed bowls with rounded 
sides and foliate rim. Moulded ribs divide the interior into six panels radiating 
from the flat centre. In the round central panel are two fishes swimming one over 
the other on a combed wave ground. The waves are made of rows of incised rounded 
lines getting larger and larger. A good example of this type is in the Seligman 
collection!) and several examples have been found at the Ting kiln site) (Fig. 32:20). 
The type is almost identical to Type Cp 5 found among the ch’ing-pai ware. In 
ch’ing-pai this type is usually considered to be of Southern Sung date, but the Ting 
variant seems to have been slightly earlier. 


Type: Ti 7. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Dish; six-foil bowl. Design: Lotus spray. 

This design is found on shallow dishes and bowls with six-foil rim, and it generally 
covers the whole of the inside. The design consists of a spray with rolled, feather- 
like leaves, a large open lotus flower with thin, pointed petals with combed details, 
a sagittaria also with combed details and a large lotus leaf seen from the side with 
combed details and serrated side (Fig. 9:b). The design is enclosed by a thin incised 
line. This pattern is found on a dish in the Lundgren collection (Pl. 59:a) and on 
a deep bowl in a Japanese collection.*) 


Type: Ti 8. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowls and dishes, often with Design: Lotus spray. 
six-foil rim. 


This design, which is similar to the preceding one, is one of the most common 
patterns found on Ting yao. It is usually covering the whole interior of bowls or 
dishes of round or six-foil shape. The design shows a lotus flower, rather sketchily 
depicted with thin, pointed petals, a sagittaria of similar type, and scrolls with 
small, curled feather-like leaves and a thin elongated lotus leaf seen from the side, 
with serrated side. No combed details are found in this type. There are a great 
many specimens with this design in various collections, all of them with the same 
general outline but with minor variations in the composition. Some typical specimens 
are illustrated (Pls. 59:b, 60), and references can be given to several other examples.*) 
Fragments with this design were also found during the excavations of the Ting 
kiln (Fig. 33:16). 

1) Seligman cat. No. D 77. 

*) Kao Ku 1965:8, p. 407. Fig. 10:2, 6. 

*%) Koyama, Chinese ceramics. Pl. 48. 

4) Venezia exh. cat. No. 530 (Clark coll.); and 538 (Ex. Traugott); Baur Cat. No. A 11; Seligman Cat. No. 
D 78; Gray, op.ctt. Pl. 42 (Seligman). 
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Type: Ti 9. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Different. Design: Lotus flower and sketchy leaves. 


This type is very close to the preceding one and to Type 5, the main difference 
being that the lotus leaf has disappeared and that the whole design generally is 
of a more sketchy type. The feather-like leaves are still more stylized and look 
like thin plumes. The design can be more or less sketchy, and sometimes it is just 
indicated by a few swiftly incised strokes. In Chinese publications this design is 
often referred to as Hsttan T's’ao [74], a day-lily (Hemerocallis Flava), but, as we 
have already shown, it is in fact a mere conventionalization of a lotus motif. Speci- 
mens of many different shapes are found with this design, shallow dishes, deep 
bowls, bowls with six-foil rim etc. 

The most well-known piece with this design is no doubt the famous dish in the 
David Foundation!) with the inscription “Shao-hsing nien Yung-ho Shu chia tsao”, 
which has already been discussed above (p. 127). The design is quite sketchy and 
dissolved (Fig. 9:a). Other examples with this design are in the Kempe collection 
(Fig. 8:c) and in Cologne.?) Specimens of this type have also been excavated at 
the Ting kiln (Fig. 33:18). It is interesting to note that several specimens with 
this type of design have been excavated from sites datable to Chin and Southern 
Sung.’) An interesting piece in this connection is a jar in the Clark collection (PI. 
57:k). It has fluted sides and a domed cover with small stalk knob. On the lid is 
an incised spray of the feather-like type. This jar is of the same type as the one 
in the British Museum with a Chin date equivalent to 1162 (cp. Pl. 84:f). 


Type: Ti 10. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Dish; bowl. Design: Lotus spray. 


This design, which is mainly found on round bowls and dishes, is of the same 
general appearance as Type 8 above, but there are some small differences in details. 
In this type we have the same feather-like leaves, the sagittaria and the lotus 
flower with the lotus leaf seen from the side, but the execution is not quite the same. 
The details are finer, the lotus flower is not so sketchy and it has combing on the 
petals. One bowl of this type is in the British Museum, and it is said to have been 
excavated from a Manchurian tomb datable to the 12th century.‘) On this dish 
the seed-vessel of the lotus is visible, a feature which is rather uncommon in this 
group. A typical example of this type is a bowl formerly in the Riicker-Embden 
collection (Pl. 57:1). An interesting specimen which also belongs to this group is 


1) Dawid Ting cat. No. 184. 

2) Feddersen, op.ctt. Abb. 33. 

*) Kao Ku 1962:4 p. 185 Fig. 8:2 (Our Fig. 35:a). Kao Ku 1964:11 p. 559 Fig. 2:2, 3. (cp. also our 
Fig. 35:b). 

*) Hobson, Handbook, Fig. 49. 
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a large bowl in the Victoria & Albert Museum.') It is of rounded shape with rather 
straight, high walls, and the outside has carved overlapping lotus petals. The lotus 
design covers the inside of the bowl. This bowl is of exactly the same type as Type 
21 below, with fish design. 


Type: Till. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Basin; vase. Design: Sketchy lotus. 


This design is of a more sketchy type and has similarities with the peony design 
of Type 13. It shows a lotus flower with broad rounded petals and leaf-scrolls of 
the feather-like type with rather broad, curled leaves. The design is found on a 
vase with barrel-shaped body and tall cylindrical neck in the David Foundation 
(Pl. 61:a) and also on a basin with almost straight sides in the Kempe collection 
(Pl. 62:a). A basin with eight-lobed side and foliate rim in a Japanese collection?) 
also has the same design. 


Type: Ti12. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Dish; bowl. Design: Sketchy lotus. 


This is a sketchy lotus design of a type similar to the preceding one, the main 
difference being that the lotus leaf is always shown. A fine example is a dish with 
vertical sides in the Kempe collection (Pl. 62:b), which in the flat bottom has a 
lotus flower, a sagittaria and a large lotus leaf, all with combed details (Fig. 8:d). 
A little more sketchy type of the same design is found on a six-lobed bowl with 
foliate rim in the same collection (Pl. 63:a). It shows several lotus flowers and leaves 
in a freer arrangement on the sides and bottom of the bowl. 


Type: Ti 13. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Mei-p’ing: bottle-shaped vase. Design: Sketchy peony. 


This design is composed of scrolls of peony with rather sketchily depicted open 
flowers and short broad leaves. Petals and leaves have incised details. A very 
fine example of this design is found on a mei-p’ing vase in the David Foundation 
(Pl. 61:b). It has radiating overlapping petals round the neck, a main band with 
the peony design round the belly and a row of large overlapping petals with combed 
details round the base. The arrangement of the design is very similar to what is 
found on Northern Sung vases of Tz’u-chou type. 

Another example of this design is found on a bottle-shaped vase in the Barlow 
collection (Pl. 61:c). It is of globular shape with long neck and flanged lip and has 

1) Fry-Binyon, Chinesische Kunst, Tafel 32:C. Another bowl of this kind is in the Brundage coll. 


(Cat. Pl. 33.) 
*) Sekat 10, Pl. 79. 
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a splayed base. The shape is rare in Ting yao and is of a type that we associate 

with the Imperial wares of Ju and Kuan type. This is probably an example of 

the official Ting ware. The design is found round the body and is freely incised. 
This type is very close to the lotus type 11 above. 


Type: Ti 14. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Basin. Design: Peony scroll. 


This design comes close to the preceding one and is found on a round basin with 
flat bottom and straight sides in the David Foundation (Pl. 61:d). The design is 
found both on the exterior and the interior and consists of very elegant peony scrolls 
with small pointed leaves and large open flowers with combed details on the petals. 
This shape is also rare in Ting yao and very closely related to Ju and Kuan. The 
quality is extremely fine. 


Type: Ti 15. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Pomegranates. 


This design, which is very rare, is found on a bowl of conical shape in the Boston 
Museum (PI. 63:b). It is finely incised and shows a pomegranate branch with thin 
elongated leaves and two fruits. The design covers the whole interior of the bowl 
and is enclosed by a thin incised line. 


Type: Ti 16. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Six-lobed bowl. Design: Panels with ducks and lotus. 


Swimming ducks or geese is a most common design on the incised Ting yao, 
and several different types are found which are all closely related to each other. 
Some of the main types will be listed here (Types nos. 16-20). 

Our first type is found on six-lobed bowls with rounded sides and foliate rim. 
Moulded ribs divide the interior into six panels radiating from the centre. Inside 
the round central panel is a lotus spray and the side panels have alternating lotus 
plants and swimming ducks, both on combed waves. A bow! of this kind is in the 
Kempe collection (Pl. 64:a, Fig. 8:e). 


Type: Ti 17. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Six-foil bowl; dish. Design: Ducks and sagittaria. 


This design is composed of, in the centre, a sagittaria leaf surrounded on the side 
with alternating stands of sagittaria and swimming ducks placed opposite to each 
other on a ground of combed waves. A bowl with a six-foil rim of this type was 
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formerly in the Holmes collection (Pl. 64:b) and a dish with slightly everted, sloping 
sides with the same design, is in the Barlow collection.!) The waves are made in 
the form of long combed bands, as is usual in this group. 


Type: Ti 18. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Ducks and reeds. 


This design is found on bowls of conical shape with rounded sides. The design 
covers the whole of the interior and is enclosed by a thin incised line. It shows two 
large ducks swimming side by side, and in front of them a stand with reeds, on a 
ground of waves made in the shape of long combed bands. Good examples of the 
type are found in the David Foundation?) and in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
(Pl. 65). 


Type: Ti19. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Dish with flaring sides. Design: Ducks, reeds and sagittaria. 


This design is found on dishes with slightly everted, sloping sides and is very 
similar to the preceding one. It shows in the centre two ducks swimming side by 
side, to the left is a stand with sagittaria and to the right reeds; combed waves of 
the usual type. Examples are in the Kempe collection (Pl. 66:a, Fig. 8:f) and in 
the David Foundation.?®) 


Type: Ti 20. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Shallow bowl. Design: Ducks, reeds and lotus. 


This design is very similar to the two preceding ones, but in front of the two 
swimming ducks is a large lotus plant with flower and bud and a large leaf; to 
the right are reeds. Combed waves of the usual type. A bowl of this type is in the 
Hellner collection (Pl. 66:b). 


Type: Ti 21. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Deep basin. Design: Fish among water-weeds. 


This design is found on big, deep basins with curved sides and slightly thickened 
lip. On the inside is a big fish among water-weeds. Two thin creepers of water- 
weed are coming in from the left side and enclose the large fish, which is placed in 
the centre of the bowl (Fig. 8:g). The fish has deeply cut crossed lines on the body 
and is surrounded by waves made by long combed bands. There is one bowl of 
3) Barlow cat. Pl. 42. 


*) David Ting cat. No. 100. 
3) David Ting cat. No. 160. 
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this type in the Kempe collection (Pl. 67); the outside of this latter bowl is plain, 
except for a deeply incised line below the rim. Two other bowls with the same design, 
one in the David Foundation!) and the other one in the MFEA both have carved 
overlapping petals on the outside.*) 


Type: Ti 22. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Two fishes among water-weeds. 


This design is found on the interior of round bowls and is similar to the preceding 
one in its composition. One bow! of this kind in a Japanese collection*®) shows three 
long, thin creepers of water-weed coming in from the left and enclosing two small 
fishes swimming among combed wave-bands. The fishes are in this type much smaller 
and of a different kind. Another bow] (Fig. 27:2) shows a variation of the motif. 
Here the water-weeds are growing from the lower part of the design and the fishes 
are placed in opposite directions, one on the left and the other one on the right side. 
A design almost identical to this one is found on Northern celadon (cp. our Type 
Ne 16, and Fig. 27:a and b). 


Type: Ti 23. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Two fishes among waves. 


This design is found on dishes with vertical, slightly rounded sides. It shows 
two fishes, one over the other, swimming in opposite directions among waves. The 
waves are here of a different type from those found in previous wave designs, they 
are built up by rows of incised rounded lines getting larger and larger, and on 
top of these roll-like waves there are hooked crests. A very fine example of this 
type is in the Fitzwilliam Museum (PI. 61:e); this latter dish has a small horizontal 
edge. A similar dish, but smaller, is in the David Foundation.‘) 


Type: Ti 24. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with horizontal rim. Design: Two fishes among waves. 


This design is found on a dish with low, rounded sides and horizontal flattened 
rim, with slightly thickened edge; it is in the David Foundation.') The design is 
found on the flat interior and shows a net-like arrangement with wave-pattern of 
a similar type to that found in the preceding type. Inside the net there are two 


1) David Ting cat. No. 154. 

2) Bowls of the same type with lotus designs are also found (see our Type 10). 
3) To-so no hakuji, Pl. 43 upper. 

4) David Ting cat. No. 191. 

5) David Ting cat. No. 176. 
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small fishes swimming. The fishes are very hard to see, and the composition looks 
like a kind of puzzle-picture. No similar piece is known. 


Type: Ti 25. Date: 1271. 
Shape: Dish with horizontal rim. Design: Fish and floral spray. 


This design is found on a dish in the British Museum; it has a rounded side and 
a horizontal flat rim, slightly thickened at the edge. On the inside is a round panel 
showing a large fish and a floral spray with mallow-like flowers. Under the glaze 
in the bottom is an incised inscription reading: “Chih yian pa nien tsao kung yung” 
(made in the eighth year of Chih-yiian, [1271] for official use). Chih-yiian is the 
nien hao of Kublai Khan, who was master only of Northern China at that time. 
This dish seems to prove that Ting wares were still produced during the beginning 
of the Yiian dynasty. It is also interesting to note that this dish is of a shape very 
common during late Sung and Yiian, and at the same time it follows up a Liao 
tradition (Pl. 61:f; Fig. 27:c). 


Type: Ti 26. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Saucer-shaped dish. Design: Lung dragon. 


Dragons of the more “naturalistic” lung type are comparatively rare on incised 
Ting yao but are found on the inside of some dishes of saucer-shape with a slightly 
thickened rim.!) A very fine dish of this type is in the Kempe collection (Pl. 68). 
The dragon is seen side-face from the left in the traditional composition pursuing 
the pearl, which is placed just above the right front claw. The head is particularly 
well rendered with its open jaws, long whiskers and big horns. The dragon is three- 
clawed. A characteristic feature which becomes very common later on is the loop 
formed by the tail and one of the hind legs. The scaly body is indicated by deeply 
carved semi-circular incisions and the tufts of hair on face and legs by long combed 
bands. A very similar decoration is found on a dish in the David Foundation.*) 
The main difference between the two are the tufts of hair which here are not combed 
but incised with deeper lines. Both dragons are very vigorously carved. 


Type: Ti 27. Date: Late Northern Sung—Chin. 
Shape: Bowl; dish. Design: Ch’ih dragon. 


The dragon of archaic type often called ch’th is more common than the lung 
dragon on Ting yao, and it is found in several different combinations. There are 


1) Feng Hsien-ming mentions, however, in his article on Ting yao in Wen Wu (1959:7 p. 67, Tz'u 
ch’s ch’ten shuo) that several sherds with this motif have been found on the Ting kiln site. 
8) David Ting cat. No. 159. 
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two main types, and we shall first describe a variant which is probably the earlier 
of the two. 

Characteristic of this type is that the dragon is seen from the side. The body is 
band-like and bent into a C-curved shape, the hind leg and the tail forming a loop. 
The head of the dragon is seen sideways from the left, and has two curved horns; 
it is still quite near to the more “naturalistic” lung type, but the lizard-like body 
is characteristic of the ch’th type. Dragons of this type are found on specimens of 
different shape and in combination with other motifs, some examples will be 
given below. 

a) In the Kempe collection is a deep bowl with rounded sides and the exterior 
decorated with carved overlapping petals. On the interior is a dragon of this type 
as the only design; it is rather sketchily depicted (Fig. 13:f). 

b) In the British Museum!) is a dish with flat bottom and rather tall flaring 
sides. The interior is decorated in the centre with a dragon of this type surrounded 
by realistically rendered lotus flowers and leaves similar to those found in the lotus 
design of Type 10 (Fig. 13:c). An almost identical dish is in the David Foundation.*) 

c) In the Kempe collection there is a shallow bowl with rounded sides and a 
six-foil rim (Pl. 69:a). The interior is decorated on the side with a very finely carved 
realistic peony scroll with two large flowers, and in the small round central panel 
is a dragon of ch’th type (Fig. 21:e). The leaves are fine, thin and elongated, and 
the petals have combed details. A very similar bowl with a larger central panel 
is in the Hellner collection (Pl. 69:b); otherwise the designs are almost identical. 


Type: Ti 28. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish; incense-burner? Design: Ch’ih dragon. 


The second type of ch’th dragon is quite different from the first one. The body 
is of the band-like lizard type, but it is often much more richly ornamented, es- 
pecially on the body and tail, and cloud-scrolls have been added which are so 
closely connected with the dragon bodies that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the two elements. The faces of the dragons have also changed; they have now a 
three-lobed shape and are often seen from above with both eyes visible. It also 
seems that the dragons mostly have just one horn. Several different variations are 
in existence. 

a) This is a very simple type found on a dish with flat bottom and flaring side 
in the E. Bernat collection.?) The dish has no decoration except for the dragon 
found in the round panel formed by the flat interior. The body forms a C-curve, 


1) Hobson, Private, Fig. 222. 

3) David Ting cat. No. 114. 

3) Chinese ceramice of the Sung dynasty. The Currier Gallery of Art. Manschester, New Hampshire 1959. 
Cat. No. 11. 
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the head is seen from above and is ju-i shaped with two large ears and an S-shaped 
horn; nose and eyes are merely indicated. 

b) This design is found on a dish with rounded sides. In the small, round central 
panel is a ch’th dragon with the head seen from above. On the side are two large 
ch’th dragons with thin elongated bodies among scrolls; one of the dragons is seen 
from the side and the other one from above. Just below the rim is a thin somewhat 
dissolved classic scroll border (Pl. 70:a Fig. 13:b). 

c) This design is found on a dish with flat bottom and horizontal, flattened rim 
with a slightly thickened edge. The arrangement of the design is very similar to 
the a-type above with a single dragon in a round panel (Pl. 70:b). But the dragon 
is more elaborate with more details, on the dragon’s body are small incised scrolls 
which give the impression of being dots (Fig. 13:e). On the flat rim is an incised 
angular key-fret border. 

d) This design is found on a well-known dish in the David Foundation with flat 
bottom and horizontal flattened rim with a slightly thickened edge (Pl. 61:g). 
In the centre are two curling dragons very similar to type b above, but both dragons’s 
heads are seen from above (Fig. 13:a). On the flat rim is a thin, somewhat dissolved, 
classic scroll border.*) 

e) In the Kempe collection is an unusual Ting yao specimen, it is a large cylinder, 
probably an incense-burner, with double relief bands at top and bottom. Round 
the belly is an incised design of two dragons (Fig. 8:b) of this type, and between 
the relief bands are angular key-fret borders.*) 

Apart from the dragon design this type has several other characteristic features 
inter alia the angular key-fret, the classic scroll and the dish shape with flat rim, 
which bounds them together as a group. 


Type: Ti 29. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish; bowl; cup-stand. Design: Lotus scroll. 


1) The two characters “Feng hua” [75] are carved on the base after the firing. In the catalogue over 
the David Collection written by Hobson it is remarked that the Feng-hua hall was the residence of 
Liu Kuei Fei, concubine of the Emperor Kao-tsung, who died in 1187, and it has therefore been sug- 
gested that the dish was made before that date. This statement does not seem to be able to be verifiable 
and it is most likely that there have been many palaces with this name. There are several other Ting 
specimens in the Palace Museum in Peking with this inscription and also the inscriptions feng hua (76) 
tz’u fu [77], cha hetu [78] and chin yiian [79]. These inscriptions are mentioned by Feng Hsien-ming in 
an article in the Wen Wu (1959:7 p. 67, T'z’u ch’s ch’ten shuo) and illustrated by him (Fig. 35: d). A bow] 
with lotus design with the inscription “hua yéan” is in the David Foundation (Cat. no. 177). Specimens 
of Ju yao with the “feng hua” inscription have also been found. 

All these different names are probably names of palaces and wings of palaces. It should, however, 
be observed that all these inscriptions were made after the firing, and they do not give us much aid in 
the dating of specimens, as they could have been put on very much later. 

3) The shape of this piece is similar to the mortar in the David Foundation (see Type Ti 1 above) 
made by two vessels put together. 
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This is a group of Ting yao (Types 29-31) which has many common charac- 
teristics in shape and design, and it could be arranged in different ways, but we 
have chosen to do it after designs, but references will be made continuously to similar 
specimens with different designs. 

The main design in this Type is found on the inside of dishes with flat interior and 
consists of a lotus scroll. The scroll is quite realistic with two large lotus flowers 
and two leaves, and in the centre a characteristic lotus seed-pod. The design is 
deeply cut with much force and some tendrils have a peculiar wavy, almost serrated 
side. The design is found in an almost identical execution on three different types of 
dishes. 

a) Dish with flat bottom and horizontal flattened rim with a slightly thickened 
edge shaped in eight foliations. The main design is found on the flat inside, and on 
the rim are eight groups of scroll ornaments matching the foliations of the edge. 
A dish of this type is in the Freer Gallery (Pl. 71). 

b) Dish with flat bottom and horizontal flattened rim with thickened edge. 
The central design is the same, but the flat rim has an angular key-fret band. A 
dish of this type is in the Tokyo National Museum. (Pl. 61:h; Fig. 9:c).) 

c) This dish, which is in the Boston Museum, is of the same shape as b above 
and has the same central design, but the flat rim has a finely incised formal palmette 
scroll of characteristic appearance (PI. 72:a). 

d) The design of this type differs from the above-mentioned ones, but the execu- 
tion is the same. It is found on a small dish in the Kempe collection (Pl. 72:b) of 
octagonal shape with flat horizontal rim slightly thickened at the edge. The 
interior of the dish is round. In the centre is a carved design of a lotus plant with a 
flower, a big leaf and a sagittaria. On the broad, flat rim are dissolved spiral scrolls. 
This type of lotus scroll design is also occasionally found on specimens of other 
shapes than dishes, and we will give two such examples. 

e) A bowl from the Ting kiln site (Pl. 61:1) is of conical shape and has the design 
covering the whole of the inside of the bowl. 

f) A very rare specimen in the Hellner collection (Pl. 73:a) is a cup-stand in the 
shape of a low rounded bowl standing on a saucer with slightly rounded side and 
low spreading foot. There is no bottom to the bowl, which shows that the piece 
has been used as a stand for a larger cup. Both the exterior of the cup and the 
inside of the dish are decorated with the lotus scroll design, finely carved. On the 
exterior and interior of the bowl and on the saucer just below the rim are dissolved 
classic scroll bands. The general appearance of this cup-stand is closely akin to 
those found later on in carved lacquer. 


Type: Ti 30. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Peony spray. 


1) Sekat 10; Pl. 76. 
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This design shows a very realistic peony spray with a large flower, a bud and 
elongated pointed leaves. It is found on the interior of dishes of two types. 

a) A dish in the Nelson Gallery (Pl. 74) is of the type with flat bottom and 
horizontal, flattened rim with a slightly thickened edge. The peony design, which 
is strongly carved, has finely incised details, and the petals are combed. The design 
covers the whole of the flat inside. On the flat rim is a formal palmette scroll of 
exactly the same type as was found on the dish of identical shape in the Boston 
Museum and belonging to our Type 29 c above. 

b) The same central design is found on a dish with flat bottom and slightly 
flaring sides in the David Foundation.') This dish has an angular key-fret border 
just under the rim. (Fig. 5:a). 


Type: Ti 31. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish; bowl. Design: Peony scroll. 


This design shows a peony scroll with two flowers and feather-like leaves. The 
execution of the design is very similar on all specimens in the group, but there are 
slight variations in the way the flowers are rendered. 

a) Dish with wavy edge shaped in eight foliations. The bottom is flat and the 
rim is horizontal and flattened with thickened edge. In the round panel formed by 
the flat inside of the dish is a scroll with two peony flowers with pomegranate- 
shaped centres. The leaf scrolls are thin with feather-like curly leaves. On the flat 
rim is a dissolved scroll border. The dish is very similar to Type 29 a above, it is in 
a private collection in Holland (Pl. 73:b). 

b) Dish with flat bottom and horizontal flattened rim with thickened edge. 
The inside has a peony scroll of a type closely akin to the above-mentioned dish. 
On the flat rim is a thin classic scroll border. This dish (Pl. 75:a) is in the Kempe 
collection (Fig. 21:b). 

c) This dish, which is in the Hellner collection, is of the same shape as b above 
(Pl. 75:b). The interior peony scroll is somewhat different, the flowers are almost 
triangular with tightly overlapping petals and small centre. The leaf scroll is of the 
usual type. On the flat rim is a finely incised formal palmette scroll and on the 
cavetto are sketchy clouds. 

d) This dish, which is in the British Museum (PI. 76), is of similar shape and 
almost identical to Type 29c and Type 30a above. The peony scroll has large 
flowers with peculiar hooked petals. On the flat rim is the formal palmette scroll. 

e) This is the only specimen in this group which is not a dish but a bow] of conical 
shape. But it is obvious that the design is the same. The bowl, which is in the Baur 
collection (Pl. 61:j), has a small rosette of overlapping petals in the centre, and 
surrounding it is a scroll of the curled feather-like type with four large flowers. 


1) David Ting cat. No. 175. 
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The flowers have the same pomegranate-like centre as types a and b but the petals 
are hooked like in type d. There is no border. 

The three types just described (Nos. 29-31) obviously belong to the same group; 
we have many small characteristics which turn up in all three types regarding both 
shape and design. The dissolved scroll border, the formal palmette scroll, the angular 
key-fret, the horizontal rim with thickened edge on the dishes etc., all these are 
features which keep the group together and also show their close connection with 
the archaic dragon group Type 28 above. The scroll on the flat rim of the Kempe 
dish (Pl. 75:a) is the same as that on the David dragon dish (Pl. 61:g). The shapes, 
as well as the border designs found in this entire group, point towards a rather 
late Chin date. 


Type: Ti 32. Date: Northern Sung. 
Shape: Flower-shaped dish. Design: Mallow. 


Dishes in the shape of a mallow-like flower are found in Ting yao as well as in 
ch’ing-pai (Type Cp 9). One dish of this type of five-petalled shape is in the Kempe 
collection (Fig. 28:e); it has a star-like flower in the centre and finely incised leaf-veins. 
Sherds of identical specimens were found at the Ting kiln site (Fig. 32:25). A dish 
in the David Foundation (Pl. 61:k) is of eight-petalled shape and also has a star- 
shaped flower in the centre, surrounded by a mallow-like flower with combed petals. 
Another dish of this type is in the collection of H. M. the King of Sweden.’) 


Moulded designs 


Type: Ti 33. Date: Late Northern Sung. 
Shape: Shallow dish. Design: Dragon among clouds. 


Dragons of the lung type are rare among the moulded Ting ware although some 
examples are found. In the Eugene Bernat collection is a shallow dish with rounded 
sides with this design on the interior. It shows a big dragon seen side-face from the 
right surrounded by a broad band of cloud-volutes (Pl. 77). A single-line border 
encloses the design. The dragon is vigorously executed and forms a C-shaped figure; 
the neck is S-shaped and the head slightly lifted and looking upwards, the tail and 
hind-leg form a characteristic loop. The dragon is four-cleft, the left claw is lifted 
and just above it is the flaming pearl. A dish almost identical in every detail is in 
the collection of the Shanghai Museum. 


Type: Ti 34. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Large dish. Design: Different. 


1) MFEA Exzh.cat. No. 7, No. 160. 
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This is a large group of dishes with various designs but forming a very definite 
type with the same shape and composition. The dishes are large and of saucer-shape, 
with rounded sides and low foot. The rim is unglazed. There are several variations 
found in the motifs of the patterns, but the arrangement of the design is always 
the following: In the centre a round panel surrounded by a key-fret border (some- 
times another type of border) and on the sides a broad décor band enclosed by 
double (sometimes triple) thin relief lines just below the rim. The exterior is 
undecorated. 

a) Lotus and peony design. A dish with this design is in the David Founda- 
tion (Pl. 78:a). It is decorated in the central panel with lotus and small three- 
petalled flowers. There are several lotus flowers in the composition, many of them 
depicted as buds and arranged two and two together. The décor band on the side 
shows a very detailed and realistically rendered peony scroll with large flowers. 
This design is enclosed by a triple-line border. A dish with similar design but with 
double-line border is in the Barlow collection!) and another one in the Lindberg 
collection.?) 

b) Lotus, sagittaria, mallow and peony. This design is very similar to the 
preceding one but the composition in the central panel is more rich and includes 
lotus leaves, sagittaria, mallow and a sedge-like plant with corncob-like spike- 
rushes. The décor band shows a peony scroll, but the flowers are a little more open 
and lily-like than those found in the a-type. Double-line border. Examples of this 
type are in the Victoria & Albert Museum,’) the Cleveland Museum (PI. 78:b) 
and the Peking Palace Museum.‘) A similar specimen with minor differences is 
in the Glasgow Art Gallery.) 

c) Ducks and lotus. This design is found on a dish in the Kempe collection.*) 
In the centre is a lotus pond with two big ducks swimming among lotus flowers 
and reeds. The décor band on the side shows lotus flowers and leaves together with 
small four-petalled flowers. The lotus flowers are of the bud-like type, looking like 
artichokes and placed two and two with the bottoms together. Double-line border. 

d) Phoenixes, peacocks and flowers. This type shows in the centre parta 
pair of phoenixes with short tails flying among scrolling tendrils with lotus flowers 
of the “artichoke” type and small three-petalled flowers. The side décor band shows 
four realistic peacocks with long tails flying among peony scrolls. Double-line border. 
There is one example of this type in the Freer Gallery (Pl. 79:a) and another one 
is in the Baur collection.’) 


1) Barlow cat. Pl. 45 A. 

3) BMFEA Vol. 25, Pl. 79 (Gustaf Lindberg: Hstng-yao and Téng-yao). 
3) V&A No. C 361-1921. 

‘) Ku kung po wu ytian... Pl. 16. 

$) Burrell coll. No. 38/269. 

*) CKe No. 459. 

7) Baur cat. No. A 17. 
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e) Fishes and lotus. This design, which is somewhat different from the other 
four types just described, is found on a dish in the Freer Gallery (Pi. 79:b). The 
design on this dish is considerably larger than on the other one but otherwise is 
of the same general appearance. In the central panel are two large fishes, with their 
heads pointing towards the right-hand side of the dish, swimming among lotus 
flowers and leaves, sagittaria, small three-petalled flowers and water-chestnuts. 
The central panel is enclosed by a plaited band; this is very rare; all other specimens 
in this group have the key-fret. The décor band on the side has big lotus flowers 
of the “artichoke” type often placed two and two together, lotus leaves, two and 
three-petalled small flowers, sagittaria etc.; double-line border. 


Type: Ti 35. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Palmette-like peony. 


The design is found on the interior of conical bowls with undecorated exterior. 
In the centre of these bowls is usually a small five-petalled mallow-like flower, 
and the main décor band on the side is enclosed by an angular key-fret band below 
the rim. A bowl in the Victoria & Albert Museum (Pl. 80:a) is a good example of 
the type. The design in the main band is built up by a scroll with three almost 
triangular palmette-like peonies. The leaf-stems are crossed in a very characteristic 
way and the large top leaves sometimes take the shape of cloud-volutes. Similar 
specimens are in the Honolulu Academy of Arts (PI. 81), the MFEA, the ROM 
in Toronto!) and in a Chinese collection (Fig. 1:d). They all have minor variations 
in the shape of the flowers and in the details of the design but they all have the 
same general characteristics. A fine example of the type was earlier in the possession 
of Messrs. C. T. Loo (Pl. 80:b) and it shows that the central part of the palmette- 
like peony could be differently executed even on the same scroll. Several sherds 
with this type of design have been found on the Ting kiln site.2) A dated mould 
with this kind of palmette-like flowers is in the British Museum and will be dis- 
cussed below. 


Type: Ti 36. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Pomegranate-like peony. 


This design has many features in common with the preceding type. It is found 
on bowls of the same conical shape which in the centre have a rosette-like flower 
with radiating overlapping petals; in the centre of this flower is sometimes a group 
of small dots indicating the seed-vessel. The main décor band on the side is en- 
closed by an angular key-fret band under the rim. The design shows a peony scroll 


1) ROM 922.20.104. 
8) Kao Ku 1965:8 p. 397 Fig. 2:15; p. 407, Fig. 10:3. (Our Figs. 32:15, 34:3). 
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with large flowers which have a characteristic pomegranate-like centre. The leaves 
are of the same elongated type with crossed stems and long wavy ends sometimes 
taking the shape of cloud-volutes. A fine example of the type is in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum and almost identical ones are in the Cleveland Museum of Art?) and 
the Oxford Museum of Eastern Art (Pl. 82). The moulding on all these specimens 
is very clear and sharp and of high quality. Sherds with this type of design have 
been found on the Ting kiln site*) (Fig. 32:7). 


Type: Ti 37. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Boys among fruit scrolls. 


The design of small boys climbing among scrolls is also found in the conical bow] 
group. A specimen of this type is in the MFEA (PI. 83). It has the three-petalled 
flower in the centre and the usual angular key-fret below the rim. The main design 
on the side shows a very detailed and finely moulded composition of three boys 
climbing among realistic scrolls with fruits of pomegranate, apricot and melon. 

A similar bowl in the British Museum (Pl. 84:a, Fig. 19:f). has a more elaborate 
star-like flower in the centre, and on the side are three boys climbing among lotus 
scrolls, melon-vine with fruit and other plants. Below the rim is a classic scroll 
border. 


Type: Ti38s. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Conical bowl. Design: Phoenixes and composite floral 
scroll. 


This type is the most interesting in the group of conical bowls with related de- 
signs. The bowls in this case have the same angular key-fret below the rim as the 
other types, but the central flower is here usually three-petalled. The main design 
is very finely moulded with delicate details and shows two phoenixes flying among 
elegant composite floral scrolls. The phoenixes are of a slender type with long, 
straight or very lightly bent beak. On the head of the bird is a thick plume curving 
backwards. The neck is long and thin and gracefully S-curved. The wing feathers 
are carefully drawn. The tail is long and thin and split into two parts, each ending 
in a spiral, like those found among the ch’th dragons. The floral scroll, which is 
very light and elegant, shows realistic flowers of camellia and mallow type (Fig. 
22:b). There is one bowl of this type in the British Museum?) (Pl. 84:b), one in 
the David Foundation‘) (Pl. 84:c), one in the Boston Museum‘) and one in the 


1) No. 56.699. 

3) Kao Ku 1965:8, p. 397, Fig. 2:7. 
8) Gray, op.ctt. Pl. 43. 

*) David Ting cat. No. 108. 

5) Hoyt cat. no. 256. 
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Bristol City Art Gallery.1) They are all closely akin, and probably made from the 
same mould. 

A most important aid to the dating of this particular design is a mould in the 
David Foundation (Fig. 22:a). This mould has obviously been used for a Ting 
yao bowl of a similar type. The main difference with our bowls is that the central 
small flower here is exchanged for a larger round panel showing that the mould 
was made for a specimen of somewhat different shape. The central panel of the 
mould is decorated with an elegant floral scroll with small star-like five-petalled 
flowers and a melon-vine with two fruits; the rendering of the motif is very similar 
to the floral scrolls on the phoenix bowls. The main décor band shows two phoenixes 
of exactly the same type as described above, among floral scrolls. The scroll and 
the flowers are, however, not of the same type as on the phoenix bowl, but they 
are of the palmette-like type which we have already seen in our Type 35 above. 
In this way the mould just described ties together still more the different types 
within this group,?) and we shall see later on that they in their turn are only one 
link in a long chain of specimens with different designs, all of which have a close 
stylistic connection. 

What makes the David mould so important is its inscription found on the back, 
reading; “T'a-ting erh shih ssu nien ssu ytteh nien lu jth Wang Sheng Chi tsao” (made 
by Wang Sheng Chi on the twenty-sixth day of the fourth month in the twenty- 
fourth year of Ta-ting). This inscription not only gives us the exact date, 1184 
A.D., of this mould and with that, the design as such, but as Ta-ting is the nien-hao 
of an Emperor of the Chin dynasty it also proves that the Ting kiln was in fact 
still working during that dynasty and able to produce specimens of excellent quality. 
Moreover, this mould is not an isolated specimen; we know of at least two other 
moulds of related designs with Chin dates. Those moulds are both in the British 
Museum, and one of them we have already mentioned above in connection with 
our discussion of the palmette-like flower. This mould (Fig. 23:b) is for a bowl 
which has in the centre a round panel decorated with a realistic peony with leaves, 
and on the side is a scroll with palmette-like peonies of the kind we have seen under 
Type 35 above. Below the rim is a classic scroll border. The inscription on the mould 
reads: “TJ” ai-ho san nien p’en” (the third year of T’ai-ho), which is equivalent to 
the year 1203 of the Chin reign. These two moulds are very important evidence 
of the Chin date of this group. 

Among the specimens excavated at the Ting kiln site was also a mould for a dish 
with design of a phoenix and a scroll with five-petalled flowers. The mould is 
apparently for a dish with a flattened, horizontal rim of a type of which we know 
many examples*) and it is closely related not only to our phoenix bowl but also 
to Type 54 below. On the side of the bowl is an elegant lotus border of a type which 


1) Venezia exh. cat. No. 546. 
3) See also Type 39 below, which features the phoenixes and the palmette-like flowers together. 
%) Kao Ku 1965:8, p. 407, Fig. 10:12. 
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we will see on several specimens later on, a characteristic feature of this border 
is the artichoke-like lotus buds placed with their bottoms against each other.) 
The mould is dated Northern Sung by the excavators like the main part of the 
excavated material, but, as we shall show later on, the dating of this site seems most 
unreliable. 


Type: Ti 39. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Phoenixes and palmette-like 
peonies. 


We have already pointed out above how the David mould links the palmette- 
like flower with the phoenix design, and further evidence of their contemporaneousness 
is a dish in the Museum of Eastern Art in Oxford (Pl. 85:a). This dish has a central 
round panel with palmette-like peonies and large curled leaves, and on the sides 
two phoenixes of the long-tailed type among palmette-like peonies of different 
types. The leaf-scrolls have partly taken the shape of cloud-volutes. There is a 
key-fret border below the rim. 


Type: Ti 40. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with steep sides. Design: Different. 


This is a group of dishes with the same shape and the same arrangement of 
the patterns, but with different design motifs. Dishes of this type are round with 
flat bottom and steep, slightly rounded sides. The main design covers the whole 
of the flat inside and is generally surrounded by a band of angular key-fret. On 
the side is a décor band, and below the rim a key-fret band. In this group we find 
several unusual designs. 


a) Ch’i-lin and palmette-like peony. A dish in the Neave-Hill collection (Pl. 
85:b) is decorated in the central field with a mythical creature with horns, a flame- 
like tail and a lion’s body; it is probably representing a ch’t-lin, which has a floral 
spray in its mouth. The animal is surrounded by scrolls with palmette-like peonies 
of the kind we have seen under Type 35 above. Both flowers and leaf-stems are 
identical to that type. On the side is a thin elegant scroll of five-petalled flowers, 
leaves and buds of a realistic type. 


b) Lion (and ball) among pomegranate scrolls. A dish of this type in the 
David Foundation (Pl. 86:a) is decorated in the centre with a lion sporting with 
the embroidered ball. The ball is of round “cash”-shape and has a four-petalled flower 
in the centre, it has long ribbons attached to it, tied into rosettes. The main motif 


1) The border is not shown in the drawing in the just mentioned report in the Kao Ku, but can be 
seen upon a close study of the Plate 10:11. 
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is surrounded by leaf-scrolls of the cloud-volute type, one of them ending in a 
pomegranate. The main panel is enclosed by a key-fret band. On the side are two 
elongated dragons of the ch’th type among cloud-volutes. A dish with similar design 
is in the Seattle Art Museum.') The design on this dish is rather worn and very 
difficult to distinguish, but the central motif is apparently a large ferocious-looking 
lion surrounded by pomegranate scrolls. The design on the side band also shows 
pomegranate scrolls. 


c) Ch’ih dragons and pomegranate scrolls. A dish in the Museum of Eastern 
Art in Oxford is decorated in the central panel with a pair of ch’th dragons of the 
same type as those found on the David dish. The side band shows forceful pome- 
granate scrolls which have taken the shape of cloud-volutes (Pl. 86:b). 


d) Winged dragons among scrolls. A dish in the Malcolm collection (Pl. 87:a) 
has in the central panel a most unusual dragon design. The composition shows 
two dragons with fish bodies, large wings and ferocious-looking heads with open 
jaws and long beards. The dragons are depicted as if they were chasing each other 
and around their bodies are elaborate formal scrolls probably meant to represent 
flames. On the side is a pomegranate scroll of the cloud-volute-like type. 


e) Ch’ih dragons and lotus border. Slightly different in shape from the other 
specimens in this type is a dish in the Seligman collection (Pl. 87:b), which has 
rounded sides and a slightly everted rim. The round central panel is decorated with 
a pair of ch’th dragons closely akin to those found on the Oxford dish (Type c). 
The central design is enclosed by an angular key-fret band. On the side is an elegant 
lotus border composed of lotus flowers, leaves and seed-pods, sagittaria etc. Below 
the rim is another key-fret band (Fig. 41:a). 


Type: Ti 41. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with steep sides. Design: Boy among lotus scrolls. 


This type is closely related to the preceding one but has minor differences. The 
shape of the dish and the arrangement of the design are, however, identical. A dish 
in the Kempe collection (Pl. 88:2) has in the central panel a boy wearing a loose 
open jacket, tied with a ribbon at the neck and adorned with groups of small dots. 
The boy is climbing in a realistic floral scroll with lotus flowers and leaves and 
sagittaria. The main panel is enclosed by a classic scroll-band on a dotted, granu- 
lation-like ground. The design on the side is an elaborate classic scroll, and below 
the rim is a key-fret border. The moulding of this dish is extremely fine and distinct 
and every detail, for instance in the boy’s face, is clearly visible (Fig. 21:d). 


Type: Ti 42. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with steep sides. Design: Phoenix among peony scrolls. 
1) No. 7.581. | 
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This type is more elaborate than the two preceding ones and more closely related 
to Types 54 and 55 below. In the central panel is a large flying phoenix with flame- 
like tail, spread wings and gently curved long neck (Pl. 88:b). The bird has in its 
beak a winding peony scroll which is encircling it; in the scroll are also small insects 
(cp. Type 55 below). The central panel is enclosed by an eight-lobed frame built 
up by one beaded border and two thin and one broad line-border. In the incurving 
sections of the lobed exterior border are groups of small dots. On the side is a 
composite floral scroll with lotus flowers and leaves, five-petalled flowers, sagittaria 
etc. Below the rim is a key-fret border. The dish is in the British Museum. 


Type: Ti 43. Date: 12th century. 
Shape: Dish or bowl with six-foil rim. Design: Different. 


This is a group of saucer-shaped dishes or shallow bowls, with six-foil rim. The 
interior décor is found in a round central panel and on a broad band on the side, 
but the pattern is continuous and no frame or border encloses the central part. 
There is an angular key-fret band just below the rim. Specimens of this type have 
a wave-design covering the whole decorated part. The waves are of a very charac- 
teristic type formed like large spirals. Several different types of designs are found. 


a) Fishes, ducks, cranes and lotus. A bowl in the Victoria & Albert Museum 
(Pl. 89:a) is decorated in the centre with two large fishes swimming one over the 
other with their heads pointing to the right side. On the side is a very elaborate 
design showing realistic lotus plants, pairs of swimming ducks and standing and 
flying cranes or egrets, all on the spiral wave ground. The motifs are repeated twice 
but are differently rendered. Sherds of a similar type have been found at the Ting 
kiln site. Some of the waves are adorned with the characteristic crests that were 
later on so common in Yiian and Ming ceramics. 


b) Ducks, lotus and fish. In the Freer Gallery (Pl. 89:b) is a dish decorated 
in the central panel with two ducks and a lotus plant. The ducks are placed one on 
each side of the lotus facing each other, a composition common in early blue-and- 
white.!) The décor band on the side has two groups with three ducks and one with 
two ducks among lotus flowers, sagittaria and other water plants, all on the spiral 
wave ground. Under one of the lotus plants is a single, small fish. The irregular 
placement of the fish is most unusual. 


c) Lotus and four fishes. In this type the central panel is occupied by a large 
lotus plant, and the décor on the side shows four large fishes alternating with lotus 
plants and reeds. This design is found on a dish in the Sedgwick collection’) and 
one in the Fitzwilliam Museum (PI. 84:d). In the Kempe collection is a bowl (Pl. 90:a) 


1) Cp. Pope, Ardebsl collection Pl. 7; Pope, Topkapu, Pl. 20. 
8) 0.0.8. Sung exh. No. 25. 
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with similar design showing two fishes on the side. This bowl is covered with a 
brown glaze and has sometimes been called purple Ting. The piece is rather course 
and is probably a waster of some kind or an experimental piece. The waves in this 
composition have crests. 


d) Fishes among lotus. In this type we find two large fishes in the central 
panel, and on the side are eight more fishes swimming among lotus and other water 
plants. The waves are partly of the crested type. A good example of this design is 
in the Brundage collection.") 


Type: Ti 44. Date: 12th century. 
Shape: Bowl with six-foil rim. Design: Ducks and lotus. 


This type is very close to the preceding one but there are some minor differences. 
The shape of the bowl is deeper and the central panel is smaller. The spiral wave 
design does not cover the central panel but only the main décor band. The key-fret 
below the rim is of a more rectangular type. An example of this type is a bowl 
in the Honolulu Academy of Arts. It is decorated in the centre with a lotus plant 
and on the side with three groups of ducks in pairs, alternating with lotus plants, 
among different water-plants all on a spiral wave ground (PI. 90:b). 


Type: Ti 45. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish or shallow bowl (sometimes Design: Central pair of fishes. 
with six-foil rim). 


The shape of the specimens in this group and the arrangement of the design are 
similar to Type 43 above. The main difference is that the spiral wave design is found 
only in the small central panel and not as ground to the décor on the side. The 
spiral waves in this group are all of the crested type. There is a key-fret band below 
the rim. 


a) A dish of this type in the Malcolm collection (Pl. 91:a) has in the central 
panel two fishes swimming with their heads pointing to the right side. On the side 
is a band with lotus flowers, sagittaria and other water-plants. The lotus flowers 
are rather stiff, and one of the leaves is in the centre shaped like a cloud volute. 


b) A bowl in the Baur collection*) is decorated in the central panel with two 
fishes swimming with their heads pointing to the right side. On the side is a very 
elaborate and detailed design showing three short-tailed phoenixes among lotus 
flowers and several other kinds of plants. 


1) No. B 60 P 1406, not illustrated in the catalogue. 
3) Cat. no. A 18. 
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c) Similar to the above-mentioned bowl is one in the Cleveland Museum (P1. 91:b). 
In the central panel are as usual, two fishes, but they are here swimming in different 
directions. The décor band on the side has two ducks flying among lotus flowers 
and other kinds of water plants, very fine and detailed in the moulding. The two 
ducks are both shown in a flying position but they are quite different in appearance. 
One has the characteristic neck-tuft of the mandarin duck and the other one looks 
more like a goose. It is possible that the artist has meant to depict a drake and a 
duck. 


Type: Ti 46. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Deep bowl. Design: Pair of fishes and lotus. 


Related to types b and c above is a bowl in the Baur collection.') It is of deep 
conical shape with rounded sides. In the central panel is the usual design of two 
fishes on a ground of spiral waves. On the deep sides is a fine and elaborate design 
of lotus plants, water-chestnuts, duckweed, sedge with large spike-rushes, and other 
water-plants. Below the rim is an angular key-fret band of the usual type, but 
within this border is a panel containing the inscription “Li weng” (Old Li), presum- 
ably the name either of the potter or of the owner. Such inscriptions are rare on 
Ting yao but are found on a pair of bowls in the David Foundation.*) 


Type: Ti 47. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Ch’ih dragon and peony scroll. 


This design is found on bowls with rounded sides. On the interior is a round 
central panel, a main décor band on the side and an angular key-fret border below 
the rim. In the small central panel is a ch’th dragon seen from above with a charac- 
teristic band-like body with scrolled tail and triangular head. On the side is a realistic 
peony scroll with large flowers. The moulding is clear and sharp with fine details 
on flowers and leaves. There is one bowl of this type in the Seattle Art Museum 
(Pl. 92:a) and another one in the Museum Yamato Bunkakan.?) 


Type: Ti 48. Date: Chin (— Yiian). 
Shape: Bowl. Design: Rhinoceros viewing the moon, 
and boys among peonies. 


1) Baur cat. no. A 19. 

3) David Ting cat. no. 137-138. The name found on these bowls is Wu Ming-chth. The bowls have a 
carved fluting on the exterior, and the interior design shows a detailed floral pattern. The bowls are 
labelled “Ting-type ware” in the catalogue and are dated Yiian. 

3?) Museum Yamato Bunkakan. Exhibition of Chinese Ceramics 1961, Cat. no. 29. 
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This design is found on a bowl of the same shape as in the preceding type in 
the Kempe collection (Pl. 92:b, Fig. 21:a). In the central panel is a detailed design 
of a reclining rhinoceros, on a tongue of land surrounded by crested waves, looking 
at a crescent moon and stars in the sky. On the side are three boys climbing among 
realistic scrolls of peony with large flowers. The boys are all in different, more or 
less acrobatic, positions and they are wearing loose jackets similar to that found on 
the boy in Type 41 above. There is a band of angular key-fret below the rim. Frag- 
ments with exactly this design have been found during the excavations of the Ting 
kilns (Fig. 32:8). The motif with the hst-niu, usually referred to as a rhinoceros, 
viewing the moon is comparatively rare in early Chinese ceramics. We know it 
from Northern celadon pieces of Chin date!) and we find it on Yiian and Ming wares, 
and it seems that this design was mostly in favour during Chin and Yiian.*) In 
the Freer Gallery (Pl. 93) is a mould, probably for a Ting piece, with this design. 
It is found in the central panel of the mould and shows the rhinoceros reclining on 
a land-tongue with water and reeds with spike-rushes surrounding it. In the sky 
is the crescent moon and a heavy cloud-band. On the side is a vigorous formal 
scroll on a granulated ground enclosed on both sides by bands of key-fret. Below 
the rim is a thin classic scroll-border. The general stylistic character points to 
a late Chin or Yiian date. We also meet with the design on a dish formerly in the 
Oppenheim collection (Pl. 84:e). This dish has a flat horizontal rim of ogee-shape 
with thickened edge. In the flat central part is a design finely incised showing a 
triangular tongue of land with tufts of grass on which the rhinoceros is reclining 
watching the crescent moon and a constellation of stars in the sky. The lower part 
of the panel is decorated with large, crested waves. On the side is a sketchy leaf 
design of a type very common in Yiian and early Ming celadons. 


Type: Ti 49. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with six-foil rim. Design: Boys among peony scrolls. 


This design is found on a dish of saucer-shape with six-foil rim. The dish has a 
round central panel but the design continues all over the inside without inter- 
ruption. It shows a realistic peony scroll of a light and elegant type with four 
climbing boys. One boy is placed in the centre of the dish and the three others on 
the side; they are all in more or less acrobatic positions and are of a type almost 
identical to those found on the Kempe bowl in the preceding type. The design is 
enclosed by a single-line border. The dish was formerly in the Peters collection.?) 


Type: Ti 50. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Shallow bowl. Design: Phoenixes and cloud scrolls. 


1) See page 39 above. 


2) For a further discussion of this motif see p. 196 below. 
3) Hobson: Chinese, Corean and Japanese pottertes. New York 1941. No. 348. 
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This design is found on a shallow bowl with rounded sides in the Lundgren collec- 
tion (Pl. 94:a), of the same shape as Type 48 above. In the round central panel 
are two peonies of the palmette-like type with long pointed leaves. On the side are 
two phoenixes among scrolls which have taken the shape of elaborate cloud-volutes. 
The birds are of a peculiar type, with their tall wings laid together backwards instead 
of being expanded, and a very short flame-like tail which is almost hidden among 
the cloud scrolls. The head has a mushroom-shaped crest which is not placed, as 
is usual, at the back of the head but very far forward at the beginning of the beak. 
The neck-tufts are thin and long, and the top one is very elaborate with a scroll 
ending (Fig. 14:e). The phoenixes are flying in the same direction and one of them 
turns his head backwards as if he were looking for the other one. The style and décor 
of this piece is obviously related to Types 35-39. A very similar dish, with the same 
kind of phoenixes, is in the collection of H.M. the King of Sweden, the main differ- 
ence being that this dish has a spray of mallows in the centre. The phoenixes are 
both looking in the same direction and none of them has the head turned. 


Type: Ti 51. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Shallow bowl. Design: Peony scroll. 


This design is found on a shallow dish in the Victoria & Albert Museum (PI. 94:b). 
It has a round central panel and a key-fret band around the rim. The design is 
covering the whole of the interior and shows a peony scroll with large flowers, 
one of which covers the central panel. The peony flowers are of a type with features 
both from the palmette-like type and the pomegranate type. The leaves are of the 
elongated type with crossed stems. 


Type: Ti 52. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Deep bowl. Design: Peony scroll. 


This design is found on a deep bow! with rounded sides in the Cleveland Museum 
(Pl. 95:a). It has a small central panel decorated with finely incised pomegranate— 
peonies. On the side is a design of peony scrolls. The peonies are of an open lily-like 
type with curved tendrils emerging from the centre. The leaves are of the common 
elongated type with crossed leaf-stems. The composition is very elegant and ela- 
borate with finely worked details. 


Type: Ti 53. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Bowl and cover. Design: Fluted sides. 


Among the few Ting specimens which are dated is a covered bowl in the British 
Museum. It is of a quite common type, with an almost cylindrical body and low 
foot, and provided with a domed cover with a short stalk-knob on the top and flat, 
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horizontal, projecting edge. The sides are moulded in a kind of chrysanthemum 
fluting. The specimen in the British Museum (Pl. 84:f) carries a long inscription 
in ink reading: “Shth liang shih tung shth ta ting erh nien erh ytleh shth ssu jth sheng 
wang chi (recorded as memorial of Shih Liang-shih neé Tung, on the 14th day 
of the second month of the second year of Ta Ting [1162 in the Chin era]). A bowl 
of the same kind but lacking the cover was unearthed at the Ting kiln excavation 
and dated by the excavators as Chin. An interesting specimen in this group is a 
bowl of this kind in the Clark collection (Pl. 57:k). It is identical to the two bowls 
just mentioned but the lid of this bowl has a finely incised design of a sketchy 
lotus of the feather-like type which we have seen above under Type Ti 9. 


Type: Ti 54. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish. Design: Different. 


This is a group of Ting yao dishes with extremely fine and detailed designs fea- 
turing different motifs. The dishes are mostly of the type with flat bottom and 
horizontal flattened rim with thickened edge, but some other types are found. 


a) Deer and pomegranate scrolls. A dish of this shape in the Victoria & 
Albert Museum (Pl. 96:a, Fig. 20:a) is decorated on the flat interior with a very 
fine and detailed design of two deer with big antlers and spotted bodies (the spots 
made by small groups of four dots) among forceful scrolls of the pomegranate type 
with volute-shaped leaves. In the cavetto is an elegant lotus scroll with flowers, 
leaves and seed-pods on a granulated ground.') 


b) Peacocks and clouds. In the Kempe collection is a dish with flat bottom 
and steep side with cut mouth-rim (Pl. 96:b). In the flat interior is a very fine and 
detailed design of two large peacocks with long magnificent tails. In their beaks 
they hold a long ribbon tied into a rosette and they are surrounded by clouds. On 
the side is an elegant lotus border of the same type as found on the deer dish with 
flowers, leaves, seed-pods and sagittaria (Fig. 21:c). 


c) Pomegranate scrolls. A dish in the Nydell collection (Pl. 95:b) with flattened 
horizontal rim is decorated on the flat interior with pomegranate scrolls with cloud- 
volute-like leaves. In the cavetto is a formal palmette scroll. 


d) Phoenixes among lotus scrolls. A dish in the Kempe collection (Pl. 97:a) 
is of a similar shape to the preceding one. It is decorated on the flat interior with 
two short-tailed phoenixes flying among a composite floral scroll with lotus and 
many other plants. On the cavetto is an elegant lotus border of a type similar to 


1) There are two more identical dishes one in the Eugene Bernat collection (Chinese Ceramics of the 
Sung dynasty, The Currier Gallery of Art. No. 17) and one in the Metropolitan Museum (Cox, op.cté. 
Pi. 55). All three dishes seem to have been made by the same mould. 
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that found on types a and b above (Fig. 21:f). On the flat rim is a triangular key- 
fret band. 


e) Mandarin ducks in lotus pond. A dish of the same shape as the one just 
mentioned but with a little broader rim in the E. Chow collection (Pl. 97:b) is 
decorated on the flat interior with a lotus pond with lotus, sagittaria, water-chestnuts 
and other water-plants. On a small tongue of land is a standing mandarin duck and 
another one is swimming in the pond; a dragon-fly is flying over the lotus plant. 
In the cavetto is a band of cloud-volutes. 


f) Mandarin ducks and goose in landscape. A dish in the David Foundation 
(Pl. 98) has a flat bottom and slightly curved sides with the interior moulded in a 
chrysanthemum-like fluting. On the flat inside is a shore-landscape with a willow- 
tree, lotus flowers and sagittaria, water-chestnuts, water-fern etc. in the surrounding 
water. To the left is a large goose standing with his head turned to the right, to 
the right at the foot of the willow is a standing mandarin duck and another one is 
seen coming down from the sky to the left of the willow in a steep dive. The character 
Chao (a surname) is incised in the centre and three more characters are incised on 
the base reading: “J’ten shut Chitin” (a place name). Both inscriptions are made 
after the firing and need not be contemporary with the dish. The execution of 
the design is very similar to that on the preceding dish. 


g) Mandarin ducks in lotus pond. In the Brundage collection!) is a dish of 
the same shape as the preceding one with fluted sides. The design on the flat inside 
is very similar to that found on Type e above. It shows a lotus pond with lotus 
flowers, sagittaria, water-chestnuts etc. and two mandarin ducks placed opposite 
each other, one standing on a tongue of land the other one swimming in the pond. 


Type: Ti 55. Date: Chin—Yian. 
Shape: Dish with flat or scalloped rim. Design: Different. 


This is a group of dishes of somewhat different shapes but all of which have in 
common a flat bottom and the cavetto divided into segments. 


a) Phoenixes and lotus flowers. A dish in a Japanese collection (Pl. 84:g) has 
a scalloped, pointed flat rim and the side lobed into sixteen segments. On the flat 
interior is a cloud collar panel formed by three bands, the inner one with beads, 
enclosing two short-tailed phoenixes flying among lotus flowers and other plants. 
The design and composition is closely akin to our Type 42 above. The cavetto is 
divided into sixteen segments with alternating flowers and insects. On the flat 
rim are spiral scrolls. 


1) No.B 60 P 1394. 
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b) Boys and ducks in garden. In the David Foundation is a dish with flat 
bottom and horizontal flattened rim (Pl. 99). The flat interior is decorated with a 
garden scene showing in the foreground two small boys chasing a pair of ducks and 
in the background an elaborate garden fence with a rock behind it with flowering 
camellias. In the garden are reeds, flowers and insects. The fence is decorated with 
a fine classic scroll-work. The cavetto is divided into ten segments with flowers 
and insects in each one. 


c) Peacocks in garden. In the David Foundation is also an eight-lobed dish 
with flattened horizontal rim') (Pl. 84:h). The flat interior is decorated with a 
garden scene with a large rock and a tree-peony in the centre, a large peacock is 
perched on the rock and another one is sitting to the left of it. Around the garden 
rock are flowers and reeds. In the cavetto are eight segments with floral sprays. 
On the flat rim is a triangular key-fret (Fig. 25:a). 


Type: Ti 56. Date: Yiian. 
Shape: Dish with scalloped rim. Design: Peony scroll. 


This is another type of dish with scalloped rim which seems to be still later in 
time than the preceding one and of a shape generally associated with Yiian and 
early Ming blue-and-white. The dish has a flattened horizontal rim with scalloped, 
thickened edge. The interior is not flat but slightly convex and the cavetto is fluted 
in lotus-panel-shaped segments. An example of the type is in the Museum of Eastern 
Art in Oxford (Pl. 100:a). The interior is decorated with a rather heavy peony scroll 
with large leaves and rounded flowers. On the flat rim are scroll ornaments. 


— 


Type: Ti 57. Date: Chin—Yiian|! 
Shape: Dish with flattened rim, Design: Peacock and flowers. 


In this group we find again the dish with flat bottom and horizontal flattened 
rim with thickened edge which we have seen in several other types from Chin and 
Early Yiian. This type shows a most elaborate design with close similarities to the 
blue-and-white group. A dish of this type (Pl. 100:b) has in the centre a large 
peacock with expanded wings and long heavy tail, the bird is surrounded by an elegant 
floral scroll with five-petalled flowers. This design is enclosed by a thin line border 
in an eight-lobed panel. Outside this border is another floral scroll which in its 
turn is enclosed by a raised eight-lobed band decorated with dissolved scrolls. In 
the cavetto is again a floral scroll enclosed by a double-line border. 

A still more elaborate design with border after border is found on a dish of the same 
shape in the Brundage collection.?) The central panel here also shows a peacock 


1) David Ting cat. no. 161. 
8) Brundage cat. Pl. XXXIV:C. 
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with heavy tail, but now standing on a garden rock and surrounded by flowers. 
This motif is enclosed in a five-lobed raised frame decorated with a continuous 
leaf-scroll. Outside this frame is another broader leaf-scroll of the feather-like type 
and then a key-fret band. On the cavetto is a cash-pattern band and on the flat 
rim a sketchy classic scroll. This dish is interesting since the designs found in 
the different borders show the relation of this type to several other types which 
all belong to the later part of the Chin dynasty and the beginning of Yiian. 


Type: Ti 58. Date: Chin—Yiian. 
Shape: Dish with fluted sides. Design: Rhinoceros viewing the moon. 


This group consists of small dishes with slightly rounded sides which on the 
interior are fluted like chrysanthemum petals. There is one dish of this type in 
the Royal Scottish Museum (PI. 101:a). It is decorated on the inside with a re- 
clining hst-niu among waves looking at the sky where a crescent moon can be seen 
among cloud-volutes. The waves are of the spiral type with crested tops. The design 
is similar to the rhinoceros and moon design we have seen before (Type 48) but 
the animal is a little different and looks more like a donkey.") 

A similar dish is in the Oxford Museum of Eastern Art (Pl. 101:b) and here the 
central design shows a one-horned animal, which is more like a stag, reclining 
among ling-chth-shaped waves and looking at the sky. The crescent moon and stars 
are seen among cloud-volutes and in the centre is a moulded character, Ch’u (a 
name). 


Type: Ti 59. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with fluted sides. Design: Garden with fence. 


The dish with sides in chrysanthemum fluting, of the shape described above, is 
common with various designs and among the most frequent ones are garden scenes. 
One example of this type is seen in Pl. 102:a. In the foreground is an elaborate 
fence with lotus-shaped pillar-heads and on the other side of the fence is a large 
garden rock and plantains. The plantains seem to be a very popular design on 
this type and are frequently seen. 


Type: Ti 60. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Dish with scalloped rim. Design: Stag among peonies. 


A still more elaborate shape than in the preceding types is found in this group. 
It is a dish with flat bottom and chrysanthemum-fluted side which has a flattened 


1) This dish seems to be the same one which was sold at the Burchard sale in 1928, and which is 
described in the catalogue as decorated with “Wellenornamente mit springendem Fabeltier”. (Dée 
Sammlung des Herrn Dr. Otto Burchard. Berlin 1928, Pl. IV, nr. 83.) 
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horizontal rim, scalloped corresponding to the interior fluting. A dish of this type 
is in the Neave-Hill collection (Pl. 102:b). The flat interior is decorated with a stag 
with big antlers standing among realistic peonies. The stag is standing in a 
rather stiff position and it seems that he wears a halter. The fluted panels on the 
side are each decorated with a scroll ornament. On the flat rim are dissolved scroll 
ornaments similar to overlapping petals. 


Type: Ti 61. Date: Chin. 
Shape: Eight-lobed fluted dish. Design: Peony scroll. 


A shape very rare in Ting yao is found on a dish in the Brundage collection.’) 
It is of an eight-lobed shape with fluted sides and flat bottom. This shape is found 
in late Sung celadon and also in the early blue-and-white. The design on the Brundage 
dish is found only on the flat interior and is composed of luxuriant peony scrolls 
of a type very similar to those found on a mould in the British Museum dated the 
Chi-ya year of Ta Ting which is equivalent to the year 1189 of the Chin dynasty 
(Fig. 23:a). A dish of the same shape as the Brundage dish, with the date 1210 is in 
the David Foundation and is discussed on page 165 below. 


Type: Ti 62. Date: Chin - Yian. 
Shape: Shallow dish; bowl. Design: Overlapping petals. 


This design which consists of pointed overlapping petals with marked leaf-veins 
is usually found on small dishes with different motifs. A dish of this kind is in the 
Kempe collection (Pl. 103:a). In the centre is a flower-shaped medallion with a 
fruit spray. On the side are overlapping petals with finely moulded details. A dish 
of similar shape in the Victoria & Albert Museum (PI. 103:b) has a lotus spray in 
the central field and fluted sides with overlapping petals. In the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts there is a dish of the same kind with two fishes in the central panel and two 
rows of overlapping petals on the side (Pl. 104:a). 

Bowls with this design also are found. One example is in the Seattle Art Museum 
(Pl. 104:b). It has a four-petalled flower in the centre inside and three rows of over- 
lapping petals on the side. Below the rim is a key-fret border from which triangular 
key-fret ornaments are coming down between the top leaves. 


Type: Ti 63. Date: Sung—Ming. 
Shape: Various. Design: Basket pattern. 


Basket patterns are quite commonly found on Ting yao and wares of Ting type 
but the majority of those seem to be made later than Sung. Among the earlier 


1) Brundage cat. Pl. XXXIV:B. 
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types can be mentioned a small box and cover of circular shape and a hemi-spherical 
cup both in the Kempe collection.!) Both have a rather coarse type of basket work 
on the exterior which is very near to what we have seen in the Tz’u-chou type 
(cp. Pl. 48:i), and they may very well have been made at one of the Tz’u-chou kilns. 
There are two more small hemi-spherical cups in the same collection?) which have 
basket pattern, but here the basket work is a little bit different and looks like 
small grains put together. Also these pieces have a glaze and body which is not of 
typical Ting character and they probably belong to some other kiln. 

Most famous of the Ting pieces with basket work design are small bag-shaped 
jars usually called yi-low p’ing and considered to be imitations of plaited willow 
fish-baskets. The basket-pattern is made in the way of long, vertical, rounded strings 
in relief, with lightly incised horizontal double-lines at intervals, probably meant 
to represent willow twigs bound together with strings. Round the neck of the jar 
is a cord ending in two knots at the sides. There is one piece of this kind in the old 
Palace collection (Fig. 28:a),°) two in the David Foundation‘) and one in the Kempe 
collection.') Glaze and potting are in all these vases not typical of Sung Ting yao 
and they are likely to be considerably later. There is one more piece in the Palace 
collection (Fig. 28:b),*) which is of a little more heavy shape and has no cord round 
the neck, but is provided with a flat cover also with basket work. A similar piece 
without cover is in the David Foundation.’) 


Apart from the Ting yao designs discussed above there are of course a great many 
more, especially among the late Chin and Yiian wares. These late designs, and 
perhaps the moulded variant in general, are more difficult to find in the available 
literature because specimens of this kind have never attracted the eye of the collector 
in the same way as the early incised wares. It is understandable because the later 
moulded wares have a tendency to become a little crude but their designs are 
nevertheless extremely interesting because of their influence on the early blue- 
and-white and they help us to understand the later development of decorative 
designs on Chinese porcelain. 

It should also be remarked in this connection that small sculptures of different 
kinds, toys, figurines etc. were also made at the Ting kilns and objects of this kind 
have been found at the excavations in Chien-tz’u ts’un. Many of these specimens 
are quite crude but some of them are rather fine sculptures in small size. Among 
the favourite subjects are small animals of different kinds, dogs, lions, rabbits, 


1) CKce No. 353, 354. 

2) CKe No. 351, 362. 

*) Illustrated catalogue of the Chinese Government Exhibits ... Vol. II. Porcelain. Nanking 1936. No. 3. 
*) David Ting cat. No. 1265, 126. 

*) CKce No. 438. 

*) Op.cut. No. 1. 

1) David Ting cat. No. 127. 
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horses (sometimes with rider), chickens etc. Small children is a very popular theme 
as always and fine examples can be seen for instance in the Kempe collection where 
we have one child holding a bunch of lotus flowers, one with a dog in its lap and 
one with a doll.1) Small statues of monks and persons in worshipping attitude are 
also quite frequently found.*) A very fine and realistic monk’s or lohan’s head was 
found at the Ting kiln excavation, it is of a type generally associated with the Liao 
dynasty, although it is dated T’ang by the excavators.*) In the Kempe collection 
is also a 19 cm. high statue of a Buddha seated on the lotus throne which is of 
unusually fine quality and showing all signs of being a Sung piece.*) 

Pillows of Ting yao and Ting type are also found occasionally, many of them 
rather crude and some obviously later than Sung. Among the finest examples is a 
pillow in the Brundage collection (Pl. 84:1) which shows a small child reclining on 
a rectangular couch on the sides of which are incised grooves suggesting tapestry 
folds. The child is holding an enormous fungus which serves as the head-rest of the 
pillow. The top of the fungus is decorated with a carved floral pattern. 

There are undoubtedly many different wares of Ting type made at other kilns 
both in the North and in the South but it is not possible to discuss them at any length 
in this context. One of the places where such Ting type wares were produced was 
Chi-chou, we know that both from earlier excavations and from the recent ones 
carried out by the Chinese. What has been published so far from excavations at 
Chi-chou seems to indicate that the white ware produced here was mainly influenced 
in its designs from the ch’ing-pai ware, which of course seems most natural. No 
specimens which in glaze, shape or design could be said to be close copies of Ting 
yao have so far been found. 

It seems that the majority of the better Ting imitations were made during the 
very end of Sung and during Yiian and most specimens we know of this type have 
designs very characteristic of the Sung— Yiian transition style. The body, glaze and 
general appearance of these wares are quite different from the true Ting yao. As 
examples of this type we shall show a few specimens. 

A bowl in the Eugene Bernat collection (Pl. 84:1) is of a shape well-known in late 
Sung—early Yiian celadon and has a design showing a blossoming plum branch 
and a crescent moon which also tallies with designs found on celadon (Pl. 38:b). 
Another bowl in a private collection (Pl. 84:j) has the interior covered with a dense 
cash-pattern on which are three shaped, window-like panels. The panels show plum, 
bamboo and pine. A third bowl (Pl. 84:k) has on the interior side a broad belt with 
big fishes among lotus flowers, and in the centre a round panel showing a blossoming 
plum branch and a crescent moon reflected in the water. The bowls are all very 
different in design, but it is interesting to note that they all feature the plum blossoms 


1) CKce Nos. 464, 465, 469. 

2) CKce Nos. 470, 471. 

%) Chinese Translations No. 4. Pl. 1:7. 
4) CKce No. 407. 
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and the moon, which seems to have been one of the favourite motifs of the Sung-— 
Yitian transition time. 


LIST OF DESIGNS FOUND ON THE TING WARE 


Special floral motifs 


Composite scroll Moulded Type Ti 34, 38 
Palmette-like peony Moulded Type Ti 35, 39, 40, 50 
Pomegranate-like peony Moulded Type Ti 36, 40, 54 
Peony 

Peony scroll Incised Type Ti 2, 14, 31, 30 
Peony scroll Moulded Type Ti 51, 52, 56, 61 
Sketchy; with lotus; in panels Incised Type Ti 13, 3, 4 


The above listed designs are only some of the most typical ones. Peonies are found in 
many other combinations for instance in composite scrolls. 


Lotus 
Lotus are extremely common on Ting yao and found in an endless number of 
combinations. 


Lotus sprays and plants Incised Type Ti 7-12 

Lotus scroll Carved Type Ti 29 

With peony; in panels Incised Type Ti 3, 5 

With ducks Incised Type Ti 16, 20 

With fish, duck etc. | Moulded Type Ti 43-46, 54, 55 
Sagittaria 


Is very common in combination with lotus and other water-plants, cp. Ti 34. 


Chrysanthemum 
Realistic representations of this flower are not found. 


Mallow Incised Type Ti 32, 35 
Mallow-like flowers are also common in the composite scrolls in different combina- 
tions. 


Prunus 
Are very rare, see p. 161 above. 


Willow 
Are rare but occasionally found among late examples. Type Ti 54. 
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Pomegranates 


Are found in one more realistic design, 


and with boys 


Incised 
Moulded 


Type Ti 15 
Type Ti 37 


in combination with peonies they form the characteristic pomegranate-like peonies, 


see above. 


Melon 


Is found with boys in Type Ti 37, and also on the mould discussed under Type Ti 38. 
Other fruits are found together with the melon in the boy design and alone in Ti 62. 


Petals 
Overlapping petals 


Rosette of petals 
Boys 

With fruits 
With lotus scroll 


With peonies 
With ducks 


Other human representations 


Are discussed at the end of the chapter p. 160 above. 


Dragon 

Lung type 6 
Ch’sh type 

Winged-dragon 


Phoenix 


Is only found in the moulded variant. 


Lion 
Rhinoceros and moon 
Ch’i-lin 


Deer 


Incised 
Moulded 
Moulded 


Moulded 
Moulded 
Moulded 
Moulded 


Incised 
Moulded 
Relief 
Incised 
Moulded 
Moulded 


Moulded 


Moulded 
Moulded 
Moulded 
Moulded 


Type Ti 1 
Type Ti 37 
Ti 31, 37 


Type Ti 37 
Type Ti 41 
Type Ti 48, 49 
Type Ti 55 


Type Ti 26 
Type Ti 33 
Type Ti 1 
Type Ti 27, 28 
Type Ti 40, 47 
Type Ti 40 


Type Ti 34, 38, 39, 42, 45 
50, 54, 55 

Type Ti 40 

Type Ti 48, 58 

Type Ti 40 

Type Ti 54, 60 
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Ducks and geese 


Ducks and water-plants Incised Type Ti 16-19 

Moulded Type Ti 34, 43, 44, 45, 54 
With boys Moulded Type Ti 55 | 
Other birds 
Crane (with ducks) Moulded Type Ti 43 
Peacock Moulded Type Ti 34, 54, 55, 57 
Insects 


Are often found in the moulded type cp. Ti 54-55. 


Fish Incised Type Ti 6, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25 
Moulded Type Ti 34, 43, 45, 46, 62 


Waves 
In combination with fish, ducks etc. Incised Type Ti 6, 21-24 

Moulded Type Ti 43-46 
Basket-work Moulded Type Ti 63 
Palmette scroll Carved Type Ti 29-31 
Classical scroll Moulded Type Ti 41, 55 
Dissolved scroll band Incised Type Ti 29, 31 

e 

Inscriptions 


Several different kinds are found on Ting yao and most of them have been dis- 
cussed above. There are four main types. 


a) Potter’s names and names of owners etc. Mostly applied after the firing but 
some made before. 

In Weng (Type Ti 46); Chao (Ti 54); Ch’u (Ti 58); Inu Wan-li [80] (found at the 
kiln site, dated Five Dynasties by the excavators). 


b) Inscriptions indicating official use. 

Kuan and Hsi Kuan are common in Liao tombs but has also been found at the 
Ting kiln site. 

Shang shih cht and Shang ytteh chi; these inscriptions have been discussed above 
p. 128. Wu-wang Fu [81] (on sherd from the kiln site). “Residence of Wu Wang”. 
Wu Wang was the ruler of the principality of Tung-p’ing Chin [82], he was enfeoffed 
in 1044 A.D., and died two years later. The sherd with this inscription can accord- 
ingly be dated to the years 1044-1046 A.D. 
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Inscriptions indicating general use. 
Ting chou kung yung (David no. 172). Stamped. 
Kung yung (dish, date 1271. Ti 25). 


c) Names of palaces and places. 
Feng hua, feng hua, tz’u fu, chit hsiu, chin yilan, hua yitan (Fig. 35:d). These 
inscriptions have been discussed above p. 140. T’ten shui chitn (Ti 54). 


d) Dates: 
Yitan-yu ssu nien (1089). On an undecorated box in the Kempe coll. (No. 403). 
Shao-hsing (1131-62) David no. 184. 
Ta-ting erh nien (1162) British Museum (PI. 57:k). 
Ta-ting erh shth ssu nien (1184) Mould (Ti 38). 
Ta-ting chi ya (1189) Mould (Fig. 23:a). 
T’ai-ho san nien (1203) Mould (Fig. 23:b). 
Chth-ytian pa nien (1271) British Museum (Ti 25). 


In the David Foundation (No. 194) is a saucer dish of a shape similar to our 
type Ti 61, which has an inscription on the base reading Chia-ting pao yung in two 
lines at the centre, keng wu nten tsao in one line at the lower left, and san hao obliquely 
at the lower right. Lovell (David Ting cat., p. 18) gives the POR Owing explanation 
of the inscription: 


“It would appear that the inscription dates the piece to the keng wu year of the Chia-ting period, 
namely 1210, and that the piece was third in a series. The meaning of the phrase pao yung is not very 
clear. It might indicate the potter’s wish that the piece might be treasured.” 


The inscription is inscribed on the dish after the firing and there is no indication 
that it has been done immediately after its manufacture. It is very strange that the 
piece carries a Southern Sung niten hao. It is provided with a barely visible moulded 
floral design, and has all the characteristics of a northern piece. It is possible that 
it is a piece which has come to the Southern Sung Empire through commerce with 
the Chins, and that the inscription has been added at that time. The rather crude 
scraping away of the glaze on the base in order to be able to inscribe the dish seems 
to indicate this procedure. However, the dish is certainly not sufficient evidence 
for a Southern Sung Ting manufacture. 
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SOME PRINCIPAL MOTIFS 


One of the most significant features of Sung art is, as we have seen, the increased 
and deepened interest in nature. Motifs from nature and the animal world are 
the principal subjects of the ceramic of the period. But even if the Sung style often 
seems very realistic and its motifs are taken directly from nature, we must not 
forget that the subjects depicted were preferably chosen not merely as beautiful 
pictures, but primarily because of their symbolic significance. In the animal world 
some of the favourite motifs are obviously mythical beasts like the dragon and 
the phoenix, but even those animal patterns which are more or less realistic repre- 
sentations of deer, ducks, fish etc., were mainly selected because of the message 
of an auspicious character which they carried and which was easily understood by 
those initiated. Also flowers and trees were singled out owing to their symbolic 
meaning which could generally be understood by anyone; but many motifs also 
had literary associations which could be interpreted only by the educated.’) 

Among the most common messages that these symbols convey are wishes for a 
long life, happiness, fertility, a happy marriage, wealth and rank. Several different 
types of symbols are found, many of them built on puns and plays with words 
which have a similar pronunciation, and they are sometimes very difficult to de- 
cipher.*) The intriguing and extremely complicated world of Chinese symbolism 
has been dealt with by many authors,*) and in this connection we have only tried 
to give a few more general hints as to the possible meaning of some of the patterns 
found in this summary of the principal motifs, mostly taken from the animal and 
floral world, which we find used on Sung ceramics. 


PEONY 


The peony flower was exceedingly popular during the Sung dynasty. As decora- 
tion on ceramics it is the most frequent of all flowers; it even outnumbers the lotus. 
The peony (especially the mou-tan variety) is considered by the Chinese to be the 
King of Flowers (Hua Wang) and it is rich in symbolic value. It symbolizes wealth 
and honour and happiness in general. But it is also an emblem of love and affection 


1) Osvald Sirén (Chinese Painting, Vol. II. p. 61) quotes a passage from the catalogue over the painting 
collection owned by the Emperor Hui-tsung, Hsiian ho hua p'u, which shows how important this intel- 
lectual symbolism was to the painters and art lovers of Sung China. 

*) 8S. Cammann, Types of symbols in Chinese art. Chicago 1953. 

*) See especially several works by S. Cammann listed in the bibliography, and C. A. 8. Williams, 
Outhnes of Chinese Symboliem. Peiping 1931. 
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and a symbol of feminine beauty. It also takes its place as one of the flowers repre- 
senting the Four Seasons, where the tree-peony is the sign of Spring. 

There are several different species of peony in China, but the two main ones that 
are usually favoured by artists are mou-tan and shao-yao. Mou-tan (Paeonia moutan, 
paeonia suffruticosa) is known as the tree-peony and is also called Pat Liang Chin 
(A hundred ounces of gold) and Fu Kuet Hua (Flower of wealth and rank). Shao- 
yao (Paeonia albiflora) is the herbaceous peony; it is found in several different 
species and occurs as a wild plant native to various parts of China. Shao-yao has 
been cultivated in China since a very long time back; it is already mentioned in 
the Book of Odes. The history of mou-tan is much shorter and it did not come into 
cultivation until the T’ang dynasty, but it very rapidly became one of the most 
popular flowers in China. 

During the Northern Sung dynasty the mou-tan peony had become the favourite 
flower and its centre of cultivation was Loyang. There was a saying that “The 
Moutan of Loyang ranks first in the whole world”.’) Many different colours of 
mou-tan were found, the most popular being red and yellow. One of the most ex- 
clusive colours was the so-called Yao’s yellow and a single graft of this variety 
was paid with five-thousand pieces of cash. This can be read in an essay entitled 
“On the Customs of Loyang” [83], which is part of the work “A Treatise of the 
Mou-tan peony of Loyang” by the famous scholar Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072). From 
this book we can also learn that more than 90 varieties of mou-tan were known 
to be in cultivation at this time, which gives us some idea about the fantastic 
popularity of the flower. Among other contemporary writings about the flower can 
be mentioned “Account of the Mou-tan peony of Loyang” (Lo yang mou tan cht) 
[84] by Chou Hsii (second half of 11th c.); “Treatise on the Mou-tan peony of T’ien- 
peng [in Ssuch’uan]” (7"1en peng mou tan p’u) [85] by Lu Yu (1178); “Treatise on 
the Mou-tan peony of Ch’en Chou” (Ch’en chou mou tan chi) [86] by Chang Puang- 
chi (c. 1111-1117); “Classified arrangements of the varieties of the Mou-tan peony” 
(Mou tan jung ju chth) [87] by Ch’iu Chiin (13th c.). 

During the Sung dynasty the shao-yao peony was almost as popular as a garden 
flower as the tree-peony. One of the most famous centres for the cultivation of this 
flower was Yangchou, then called Kuanglin. From this time comes the old saying 
“Mou-tan in Loyang, shao-yao in Kuanglin”. More than thirty varieties of the flower 
were cultivated at this time, among them were red, purple and white blossoms, 
but the most valuable and rarest was the yellow one. Many different monographs 
on shao-yao were published in the Sung dynasty, but the most complete work is 
the “Treatise on the Shao-yao peony of Yangchou” by Wang Kuan (1075). 

Used as decoration on ceramics we find many different kinds of peonies, more 
or less conventionalized. Some designs are quite realistic and both flowers and 


1) An excellent survey of the history of Chinese plants is given in H. L. Li, The Garden Flowers of 
China. New York 1959, from which much information about the history of the flowers in this chapter 
has been obtained. 
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leaves are easily recognized, others are so highly conventionalized that we can only 
guess what the original has been like. In between these two kinds there are many 
transitional forms, where we could either recognize leaves or flowers although they 
are stylized. A major difficulty met with in most Chinese floral designs, and which 
is not especially typical of the Sung dynasty, is a tendency to mix flowers of different 
types and combine them with leaves and scrolls that belong to other plants. This 
sometimes makes it impossible to identify a certain floral design; this is one of 
the reasons why we have chosen to use such terms as “conventionalized flower”, 
“sickle-leaf scroll” and “pomegranate-peony”. 

As an ornamental flower the peony comes in rather late in Chinese art-history, 
and it seems that it did not become popular until the introduction of the mou-tan 
variety in the T’ang dynasty. In T’ang applied arts the realistic peony designs are 
still rare and they do not seem to appear more frequently until the Five Dynasties. 
The first ceramic ware where we can find realistic peony designs seems to be Yaeh 
yao and, as we have seen, the motif is soon adopted also by other kilns in the Che- 
kiang province. It seems that at the beginnig of the Sung dynasty the motif was 
already firmly established and used on most ceramic wares produced at this time. 
A short recapitulation of the design as found in the different main types of wares 
discussed might be useful in this connection. 

We have seen that on the Northern celadon ware the peony designs were extremely 
common already during Northern Sung, and many different varieties are found. 
The majority of the designs seem to depict the mou-tan, and especially fine examples 
of this flower are found in the type we have chosen to call beehive-shaped peony 
because of the shape of its extremely large flowers (Fig. 7:a, Pl. 5:f-k); this flower 
is also frequently found together with climbing boys (Pl. 5:1, Pl. 6:a—b). In the latter 
combination the auspicious meaning of the design is quite obvious and may be 
seen as a wish for wealth, high rank and numerous offspring, but the popular boy 
motif will be dealt with separately further on. 

It is interesting to note that the types of peony flowers used on the Northern 
celadon ware are already very varied and both leaves and flowers can be handled 
in many different ways. It is also interesting to note that very similar flowers can 
be found in combination with different types of leaves (Pl. 4:b, e), but as a rule 
one type of flower is always seen with a certain kind of leaf, which seems to indicate 
that the designs were to a great extent based on realistic observations of nature. 

In the ch’ing-pai ware the peony is also a popular motif, but not to the same 
extent as in Northern celadon. The finest examples found of the motif are prob- 
ably the early incised peony designs (Pl. 21), which are fine and elegant and seem 
to depict the shao-yao peony with its thinner and more elongated leaves. These 
designs are clearly influenced by the early Chekiang celadon wares. Among the 
later ch’ing-pai ware the peony design is especially common in the moulded patterns 
where it is found both as single sprays (Pl. 31:a) and in combination with other 
flowers in composite floral scrolls. The so-called pomegranate-peony is also found 
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in ch’ing-pai, mainly in combination with the boy motif, but both these patterns 
will be discussed later on under pomegranate and boy respectively. 

We have already pointed out above that the Yiieh yao was the first of the ceramic 
wares which took up the realistic peony design and that the design was very soon 
adopted by other celadon kilns in Chekiang. We have seen that among the North- 
ern Sung wares from Lung-ch’tian and its surroundings peony designs are among 
the most frequent patterns; some of them are quite realistic (Pl. 37:g, h), others 
are more sketchy (Pl. 37:b, j, 1). Peony leaves are also a common pattern on this 
ware (Pl. 37:e). In the true Lung-ch’iian ware the peony design is rather rare dur- 
ing Sung but incised examples are sometimes found (PI. 39:d). It is not until the 
end of Sung and the beginning of Yiian that peony designs are becoming more 
popular again both in the carved and the moulded type and also in the thread 
relief technique. 

When we come to the 7'z’u-chouw ware the peony designs are abundant, and 
they seem to have been one of the most popular designs from the very beginning 
of the period right down to the end. The nature of the Tz’u-chou ware and its 
many different techniques of decoration are of course ideal for realistic designs 
in general, so it is not surprising that this is the case. As this ware, however, is not 
one of the official wares but, on the contrary a typical ware for everyday use it is 
interesting to note that peony designs at this time must have been already extremely 
popular not only among the intellectuals and the ruling class but to an equal extent 
among the common people. The dynastic change does not seem to have affected 
the popularity of the flower and, like most other motifs from nature, it was further 
developed during Chin, and some of the finest peony designs found on Tz’u-chou 
apparently belong to this time. 

On some of the early sgraffito wares the peony ‘designs are rather stiff and formal 
(Fig. 5:c, d. Pl. 49), but they soon became more and more free and true to nature 
(Fig. 6, Fig. 7:b—-d, Pl. 44:e-f) and some of them are amazingly accurate in detail 
(Pl. 48:g), and others have rendered the essential characteristics of the flower in 
a few swift strokes, which are undoubtedly inspired by contemporary brush painting 
(Pl. 45:a). The huge beehive-shaped mou-tan is one of the favourite motifs and its 
most excellent representation is perhaps the one found on the beautiful pillow in 
a Japanese collection (Pl. 45:g, Fig. 7:b). In the enamelled Tz’u-chou group both 
the beehive-shaped flower (Pl. 56:b, c, Fig. 7:f) and more simple types (Pl. 55:1) 
are frequently found. 

In Ting yao peony designs are again abundant. We find realistic designs already 
developed in early Sung both in the deeply carved variant (Pl. 57:j, Pl. 58:b) and 
among the more finely incised type (Fig. 5:b). The close relationship of those de- 
signs to the early celadons both of the Northern ware and from Chekiang is obvious 
(Fig. 8:a). Even if the peony is found among the finely incised ware in very beauti- 
ful examples (Pl. 61:b—d), more or less sketchy, it is not at all so common as the 
lotus. But during the Chin dynasty we find extremely fine carved peony designs 
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which are very realistic (Pl. 74; Fig. 5:a) and we also have examples of palmette- 
like and pomegranate-type peonies (Pl. 73:b, 75:a—b). In the moulded variant of 
Ting the peony is very common, but the more realistic types are usually found in 
combination with other motifs (Pl. 92) or in composite scrolls, sometimes the de- 
signs are extremely detailed and fine (Pl. 78). 

The above-mentioned examples of peony designs found in Sung ceramics clearly 
show that the flower during this time was one of the main motifs of decoration and 
that it must have been the favourite flower of the people of this time. The use of 
the peony was in no way limited to ceramics, the design most often found on Sung 
bronze mirrors is peony scrolls (Fig. 39:a)') and we find it on gold and silver as 
well.?) In Sung painting peonies is a favourite motif and we also find them used 
in tomb murals; a very fine example has recently been unearthed in Pat-sha, which 
shows realistic peony scrolls.’) Peonies are also very commonly found in stone 
carvings from tombs (Fig. 39:b:2).*) 


LOTUS 


The sacred or Indian lotus, Nelumbo nucifera, is the second most popular flower 
used in Sung ceramic designs, it is only outnumbered by the peony. The lotus is 
indigenous to China but the introduction of Buddhism attached new significance 
to the flower, and it has ever since been closely connected with the Buddhist faith. 
In Buddhism the flower became a symbol of purity because it rises clean and stain- 
less out of the muddy water in which it grows. During the Sung dynasty the flower 
already seems to have lost most of its specific Buddhist significance, but its symbolic 
meaning had been adopted among the secular symbols and it had also developed 
new and typical Chinese conceptions. A famous essay by the Confucian scholar 
Chou Tun-i (1017-73), in which he praises the lotus as “the flower of purity and 
integrity”) became very popular and was learned by heart by every schoolboy 
during former times. Since this period in accordance with Confucian ethics the lotus 
flower has been a symbol of the perfect or princely man, and the honesty of an 
uncorrupt official was symbolized by lotus flowers and egrets (the bird was added 
because it also kept clean in the same muddy water).®) 

But the lotus flower also had several other symbolic meanings. It was the emblem 
of Summer among the flowers of the Four Seasons, conveying the idea of happiness in 
maturity. 


1) Cp. also OCS Sung exh. Cat.nos. 229, 230. 

2) Chinese Gold and Silver tn the Carl Kempe coll. Pl. 53 b. 

*) Pat sha Sung mu. P!. 47. For other fine examples see also a Chin dynasty tomb in Honan. Kao Ku 
1965:7, p. 352. Pl. 7:1-2. 

‘) KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 7:4, 7; Pl. 19:3, Pl. 23:5-6. 

5) See Li, op.ctt. p. 65. 

*) See Cammann, Substance and Symbol in Chinese Toggles, p. 110. From this work we have also in 
the following received valuable information about different symbols. 
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The two most common names for lotus in Chinese are ho and lien [89], the first 
is the usual name of the flower while the second often refers to the fruit only. As 
has been pointed out by Cammann and others, puns built upon the similarity 
in pronunciation of words with different meanings is one of the most common 
types of Chinese symbols. The name for lotus, ho, is pronounced the same way 
as the word for “unity” or “harmony” and the word lsen forms a pun on the word 
“successively”, which makes both words very useful in rebuse pictures with wishes 
for repeated luck, wealth etc. The lotus seed-pod is very often depicted and it 
obviously expressed a wish for fertility,1) which is also obviously the case when 
the lotus is found together with children. 

Even if the lotus motif was full of symbolic meanings it was undoubtedly the 
splendour and beauty of the flower itself which mainly created its enormous popular- 
ity in Chinese art. The large showy flowers, usually of pink, red or white colour, 
and the large decorative leaves form a most impressive sight. It would be difficult 
to find a motif more suitable for an artist. 

Already during the T’ang dynasty the lotus flower was a most popular motif 
in decorative arts and is constantly met with on the stone carvings of the period 
and also in precious metal, as has been shown by Gyllensvard, and it is at this time 
clearly dependent on Indian influences. The similarities of the lotus designs found 
in the cave paintings of Ajanta with those of T’ang art is striking,?) and it seems 
quite clear that the more realistic rendering of the lotus in Chinese art is due to 
Indian influence. If we turn to the field of ceramics we will find that the lotus 
designs of T’ang and Liao are still rather stiff and ornamental and even in the 
Yiieh yao, where more realistic lotus designs are found, the main feature of the 
design is usually not the flower itself but its ornamental leaves.*) It is not until 
the beginning of the Sung dynasty that a more realistic rendering of the motif is 
found. Unlike the peony the lotus is usually not so often conventionalized, and it 
is mostly quite easy to identify. 

The Northern celadon ware is quite rich in lotus designs, some featuring the lotus 
alone, but more often it is found in combination with other motifs. In the first 
category we find a very elegant design which seems to originate from the 12th 
century (Pl. 9:a—c, Fig. 9:d), but which in its winding movement is still very closely 
akin to the Ajanta scrolls. Another free and elegant lotus design is the lotus and 
wave pattern (PI. 8:i, 1), which is unusually simple to be a Northern celadon pattern. 
Among the combined designs, lotus and ducks and lotus and boys are the most 
common (PI. 10:e, f, h); the lotus plants in these designs are usually quite realistic 
(cp. also Pl. 6:i). An unusual design is that found on the dish in the David Foundation 
(Pl. 10:1), which shows three bundles of lotus and other flowers (Fig. 10:b). 


1) For further details about this use, see Cammann, op.c#. p. 111. 
2) Gyllensvird, op.ct. Fig. 83-87. 
5) Gray, op.ctt. Pl. 16. Palmgren, Selected antiquities ..., Fig. 268 b. See also Yieh ch’t tu lu. 
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In ch’ing-pai lotus designs are mostly found during Southern Sung and they 
are especially common in the moulded variety. Among the earlier designs may be 
mentioned the incised design of sketchy lotus flowers and waves (Pl. 16:a), which 
is obviously related to the above-mentioned design on Northern celadon. A sketchy 
lotus design is also found during the end of Southern Sung (PI. 18:a), but more 
typical for this time is a deeply carved composite floral scroll, which frequently 
features lotus flowers often in combination with boys (Pl. 22:k, 1). In the thread 
relief designs datable to around 1200 and later, the lotus motif is also found (Type 
Cp 27) as well as in the Sung— Yiian transitional designs on beaded ground (PI. 34). 
In the moulded variety the lotus flower is very common. Fine and detailed 
examples are found both in the designs with flowers in panels (Fig. 4:f) and with 
potted plants (Pl. 27:a, Fig. 4:e) and in composite floral scrolls, sometimes in com- 
bination with phoenixes (Type Cp 30); in all these variants the central panel is 
also often occupied by a lotus plant. 

In Lung-ch’tian yao lotus petals are frequently found on the outside of bowls, 
but this motif is found in most wares and will not be discussed here. Otherwise 
lotus flowers are not so common in Sung celadons; there is, however, one type of 
rather sketchy incised lotus which seems to be datable to Northern Sung (PI. 38:a). 
The majority of lotus designs found in this ware, however, seem to belong to the 
end of the dynasty and the beginning of Yiian (PI. 39:g) and are found among the 
thread relief designs. A stamped design with a boy and a lotus flower possibly 
belongs to the same time (PI. 39:e). 

The 7'z’u-chou ware with its more pictorial designs is well fitted for lotus patterns 
and some very fine examples are found especially on the pillows. For instance, a 
very fine and realistic example of this kind is found on a pillow with ring-matted 
ground (Pl. 42:h, Fig. 10:c), and other examples occur in the san ts’at variety 
(Pl. 51:b, g), in this type we also find the boy and lotus design (Pl. 52:c, f). Realistic 
lotus designs are also found in bowls with a design on striated ground and in bowls 
with yellow glaze (Pl. 44:g, 54:h). In the typical sgraffito decorated ware the design 
is not so common, and when it is found it is generally rendered in a rather stiff way 
(Pl. 50:a—b). Also in the enamelled group we find realistic lotus plants (Pl. 56:f) 
often in combination with ducks (Pl. 56:k, 1). Many more types are found, but 
compared to the peony the lotus is not so dominant in Tz’u-chou, and on some 
varieties it is very rarely seen. 

Ting yao is that Sung ware in which the lotus motif is most frequently found, 
and it occurs in an almost endless number of variations and combinations. Only a 
few of the main types can be pointed out in this context. Among the incised wares 
some of the finest lotus patterns are found; they are often very simple and sketchy 
and the artist has succeeded in capturing the spirit and grace of the flower in a few 
swiftly incised strokes (Pl. 59:a—b, P1:60, Fig. 9:a—-b). This style seems to have 
originated already during the middle part of Northern Sung but must have continued 
well into Chin. Some designs are very sketchy (Pl. 62:b, 63. Fig.8:d), others are 
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more detailed (Pl. 57:1). Some of the most satisfying designs in this group are those 
with a combination of ducks and lotus flowers (Pl. 64:a, 66:b, Fig. 8:e, 24:a). Among 
the more deeply carved specimens from Chin there are some very forceful lotus 
designs (Pl. 71—73:a, Fig. 9:c). Among the moulded Ting yao patterns lotus flowers 
and scrolls and lotus borders are extremely common, they are often very fine and 
minute in details (Pl. 78:b, 91:b). A curious feature found in this group of designs 
is lotus flowers or buds which look like artichokes,!) and are often placed two and two 
together (Pl. 78:a, 79:b); this motif is also found in borders (Pl. 97:a), and it seems 
to be characteristic of Ting yao and is not found in other ceramic wares. Some of 
the lotus borders found in the moulded group are extremely fine and detailed 
(Pl. 96) and bear witness to close studies of nature. A fine design of this type is 
found in combination with the boy motif (Pl. 88:a, Fig. 21:d). In combination with 
fishes and ducks on wave ground the lotus motif is recurrently found, but is usually 
rather stiff and ornamental (Pl. 89, 91:a); some of these designs are very close to 
Northern celadon. One specimen in this group (Pl. 89:a) is decorated with ducks 
and birds which could be egrets, and the design might have the symbolic meaning 
which we have indicated above. At the end of Chin we find some more free landscape 
compositions very close to contemporary paintings, which also feature lotus plants 
(Pl. 98). 

Like the peony, the lotus motif during Sung seems to have penetrated into all 
kinds of art and is constantly met with. Lotus painting was a very important 
branch of Sung painting,?) and lotus flowers are often found as decoration in tomb 
architecture, both carved (Fig. 39:b:3)*) and painted.*‘) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


In Chinese symbolics the chrysanthemum was the emblem of Autumn among 
the flowers of the Four Seasons and it symbolized a radiant middle age. The flower 
has a long history and is already mentioned in the Ancient Chinese texts, but it 
was the poet T’ao Yiian-ming (372-427) who first made the flower popular in wider 
circles because of his pronounced love for this flower which he expressed in his 
poetry. These poems have been considered among the finest ever written in China 
and have had a constant popularity ever since. The poet resigned from his official 
position and retired to his country home, where he occupied himself with writing 
and the cultivation of chrysanthemums. The chrysanthemum thus became the 
symbol of a recluse who has hidden away from the bustling life and enjoys his old 


1) A similar rendering of the lotus bud is found in a Chin tomb mural in Shansi. Kao Ku 1965:7, p. 
352, Pl. 7:6. 

2) Chinese art of the Sung and Ytian pertods. Tokyo National Museum 1961. Nos. 43—44. Cp. also 
Benjamin Rowland Jr., Karly Chinese Paintings in Japan: the problem of Hstti Hai. A. A. XV. 1962. 

*) Cp. KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 7:5, 24:3-4 (Tomb from the beginning of the 12th c.). 

*) For a very fine example in a Chin tomb in Shansi see Kao Ku 1965:7, p. 352, Pl. 7:6. 
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age in quietness. The symbol is all the more appropriate as the flower itself blooms 
in the Autumn when it does not have to compete with all the flowers of Spring 
and Summer. 

During the Sung dynasty several monographs dealing with different garden 
forms of the flower appear, and it seems to have been among the most popular 
garden flowers of the time. Soochou was one of the places famous for chrysanthemum 
cultivation during this period. 

Chrysanthemum representations are found in Chinese art from most periods, 
but in the applied arts it does not seem to have become a more popular motif until 
the later part of T’ang. In late T’ang and Liao san ts’at wares chrysanthemum 
designs are sometimes found, most of them rather stiff and formal (Fig. 37:h), but 
in the more free and realistic designs found on Yiieh yao, flowers which could with con- 
fidence be identified as chrysanthemums are rare. As a rule the chrysanthemum 
designs found in Sung time are rather formal, and realistic flowers are quite rare, 
especially if we compare them with the lotus and peony, which show a prominent 
domination. It seems that the motif became more popular towards the end of the 
dynasty and the beginning of Yiian. 

In the Northern celadon ware the chrysanthemum design is extremely rare and 
only one really realistic design of this type is known to us, but this is a splendid 
example closely studied after nature (Pl. 10:j). The design we have called “con- 
ventionalized flower” and, which we have seen in several different wares, have 
sometimes been mistaken for a chrysanthemum, but, as we have seen, it has nothing 
to do with that flower. 

In ch’ing-pat we find the chrysanthemum only in the moulded variety, but here 
it is quite common. We have it in the pattern with flowers in panels (Fig. 4:f) and 
also in the composite floral scroll, sometimes with phoenixes (Type Cp 30). In the 
thread relief designs from the end of the Sung dynasty the motif is often seen and 
the flowers are now usually very realistic, as can be seen on a vase of this type 
(Pl. 33:a) and a very fine small box (Pl. 32:d). 

In the sparsely decorated celadons of Lung-ch’tian the chrysanthemum is a rare 
design, and it only becomes more usual at the end of Sung, when it is often found 
in the same kind of thread relief as we have seen in ch’ing-pai (Pl. 39:g). 

In 7'2’u-chou ware we can see how the formal chrysanthemum designs of T’ang— 
Liao are adopted at the beginning of Sung. A fine example is the ewer in Pl. 43:h, 
which can be compared with similar designs from Liao wares (Fig. 37:h). The same 
stiff chrysanthemum design is also found on a group of pillows (Pl. 42:j, 1) where they 
usually decorate the front. One pillow of similar type has a chrysanthemum spray 
as main design on the top panel (Pl. 42:c, Fig. 7:e). The stiff chrysanthemum design 
is also found on a small group of white or brown glazed pillows dated in the 11th 
and early 12th centuries (Pl. 48:c, f). In the rich flora of designs found on Tz’u-chou 
pillows of later date the chrysanthemum is surprisingly seldom found; examples are 
occasionally met with (Pl. 51:h) but they are not so frequent as might be expected. 
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In the typical sgraffito ware the design is mostly found towards the end of Sung 
(Pl. 54: j) but rarely earlier. 

In Sung 7'tng yao realistic chrysanthemum designs seem to be totally lacking. 
Even in the different composite floral scrolls from Chin time no flowers that can be 
identified as chrysanthemums are found. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the shape of the chrysanthemum flower has constantly been borrowed for 
ceramic forms, and most of the dishes with fluted sides seem to go back to this motif. 
Chrysanthemum-shaped specimens are found in almost all wares. 

If we sum up what we have said above about the chrysanthemum design on 
different Sung ceramic wares we shall find that the design is surprisingly rare, 
especially if we consider that the flower apparently was exceedingly common as 
garden flower and that it at the same time was one of the favourite subjects of the 
Sung poets. In Sung tomb paintings and stone carvings realistic chrysanthemums 
are quite common!), but in the applied arts the flower is rare (Fig. 39:b:4). 


PRUNUS 


The favourite flower of the Chinese in the prunus family is the met hua or Japanese 
apricot (Prunus mume), very often referred to as a plum flower.?) The flower is 
already mentioned in the earliest existing literature in China. 

Because of its early blooming the met hua was considered the herald of Spring 
and also a symbol of Spring itself.*) As five is a lucky number the five-petalled 
flowers became a very popular design, and because Spring is in general a happy 
time of the year the flower became a symbol of happiness and cheerfulness. By 
extension of this meaning the flower came to stand for eternal Springtime and 
rejuvenation, and thus combined two of the main wishes in Chinese symbolism: 
happiness and longevity. 

Already the T’ang poets praised the beauty of the flower, and during the Sung 
dynasty many poets were inspired by it. The most famous of all poems written 
about it at this time is composed by Lin Ho-ching (967-1028) who lived as a recluse 
at the West Lake of Hang-chou. Special treatises on met also appeared for the first 
time during Sung. An interesting work which was published around 1238 is the 
Met hua hst shen p’u [90] (Portraits of mei flowers) by Sung Po-jen. This work 
depicts in one hundred simple brush sketches the development of the flowers from 
bud to fading, and each sketch is accompanied by a short poem. 

In Sung painting the flower is one of the favourite motifs, but in ceramics the 
met hua does not seem to have been popular until the end of the period. 

In Northern celadon the prunus is not found at all. In ch’ing-pait we find it very 
definitely limited to wares from the end of Sung and early Yiian. The finest examples 

1) KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 23:7,3,4. 

2) See Li, op.ctt., p. 48. 

*) Together with the bamboo and the pine, the met hua forms the “Three Friends in Winter”, a 
popular motif symbolizing faithful companions. 
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of the design are found on a series of vases on which a blossoming met hua twig in 
relief is the main pattern (Pl. 23:j, k, 1). In the thread relief type the flower is also 
found (Type Cp 41) both as a spray and with the flowers alone used as a design 
(Pl. 33:a). In the composite moulded floral scrolls the prunus is also seen (Type 
Cp 30), but mainly in very late examples. 

The prunus twig is often combined with a crescent moon, and this design is 
almost the only prunus pattern found in Lung-ch’tan yao. It is mostly found on 
small conical bowls of characteristic shape (Pl. 38:b, 39:c), and is also later on used 
in the biscuit-type designs usual during Yiian. In the actual 7'sng yao the design 
is not found, but wares of Ting type from the end of Sung sometimes have the 
prunus and moon. We have illustrated a bow] (Pl. 84:1) of a type almost identical 
with the just-mentioned Lung-ch’iian bowls, and the design is also found in the 
centre of specimens with moulded patterns (Pl. 84:k). Even in the 7'z’u-chou ware 
the flower is hardly ever found. 

Among the wares from Chi-chou, both those of temmoku type and those with 
different painted and carved designs, the prunus twig with or without the crescent 
moon is one of the favourite motifs, as we have shown in an earlier paper.) These 
wares also mostly belong to the Sung—Yiian transition period. Among the very 
early blue-and-white the motif is also frequently found, as we have shown in the 
just-mentioned article. All these different records seem to indicate that for some 
reason the mei hua design was not adopted by the Chinese potters until the end of 
Sung. 


OTHER FLOWERS 


Apart from the main floral motifs discussed above, many more flowers are found 
on Sung ceramic wares, but they are mainly depicted in combination with other 
flowers and they probably do not have any specific symbolic meaning, but are just 
further evidence of the strong interest in nature so characteristic of the Sung dynasty. 

Together with the lotus we very often find the sagittaria (Sagittaria sagittifolia) 
with its characteristic three-pronged spear-shaped leaves. In Ting yao it is con- 
stantly depicted together with the lotus (Pl. 59:a, 66:a), but is also found alone 
(Pl. 64:b), both in the incised and in the moulded variety (Pl. 79:b, 88:a, 89, 91); a 
very fine example is seen in Pl. 98. Characteristic examples are also found in the 
Northern celadon (PI. 10:f-i) and in Tz’u-chou (PI. 50:a—b). Other types of aquatic 
plants, water-weeds, duck-weed, water-chestnuts etc. are often found especially 
in Ting yao. 

Flowers belonging to the mallow family are frequently found in composite floral 
scrolls in ch’ing-pai (Type Cp 28-29) and Ting yao, and in Tz’u-chou they are found 
in the enamelled type (Pl. 56:d, j). Dishes in the shape of mallow flowers are often 
found in Ting yao (Fig. 28:e) and in the same ware small mallows are placed in the 


1) Some ceramic wares from Cht-chou. BMFEA 34. 1962. 
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centre of bowls (Pl. 81). A ch’ing-pai box also shows a beautiful design of a flower 
of this type (Pl. 31:b). | 

Lily-like flowers of different types are also quite common. In Northern celadon 
they can be seen in Pl. 9:i,1. The flower found in Tz’u-chou ware in Pl. 43:g is 
usually described by Chinese authors as a day-lily (Hemerocallis). In combination 
with birds several different kinds of flowers are also seen. 


BAMBOO 


Bamboo has since Sung time been one of the favourite motifs of the Chinese 
artists, and no other plant is so characteristic of Chinese culture as the bamboo. 
In art it is often considered a symbol of long life and of courage in adversity because 
it bends but does not break, even in a strong wind. Together with the pine and the 
prunus it also forms the group known as the “Three Friends in Winter”. A bow] of 
Ting type with this design is shown in PI. 84:j. 

During the Sung dynasty bamboo painting became a special branch of painting 
notably practised by the scholar painters, and the bamboo came to represent the 
gentleman-scholar. In applied arts the bamboo motif is not often found, and in 
Sung ceramics the motif is rare. We find in the Tz’u-chou group birds on bamboo 
twigs (Pl. 47:d, 52:k) and garden scenes with bamboo (PI. 51:1), and sometimes the 
leaves are used to form borders or decorative patterns (Pl. 51:k) but the design is 
quite uncommon. On temmoku bowls from Chi-chou we sometimes find panels 
with bamboo design (Fig. 36:a), but it is not until Yiian and Ming that the bamboo 
becomes one of the standard motifs on ceramics. 


POMEGRANATE 


The pomegranate (Punica granatum) is not indigenous to China but was probably 
introduced from the Near East towards the end of the Han dynasty, and it has since 
then been valued in the Chinese garden both for its flower and its fruit. The fruit 
is especially often depicted in art, and because of its many seeds it is an obvious 
symbol of prolific progeny. As Cammann has so strikingly put it: “the Chinese were 
obsessed with the idea of fertility”!) and this fruit soon became a favourite motif 
very often used on wedding presents. In Chinese art the pomegranate fruit is usually 
conventionalized in a special way, with the three sepals at the top greatly exaggerated 
and with a hole cut through the rind to disclose the seeds. 

In T’ang applied arts the pomegranate is already common and it is often seen in 
silver specimens both as part of more decorative patterns and in more realistic 
designs.?) One of the designs typical of T’ang art is luxuriant floral scrolls to which 
Gyllensvard has given the name “composite scrolls”. In this kind of scrolls flowers 
of the lotus and the peony are mixed with pomegranates and luxuriant leaves in 

1) Op.cw., p. 114. 

2) Gyllensvird, op.ct., Fig. 76, 97. 
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a rich and swirling composition.1) This kind of scroll is often further embellished 
by adding auspicious animals or Buddhist motifs to the composition, and it seems 
that it became so popular that it continued for more than fivehundred years in 
tomb stone carvings and other traditional monuments. In our study of the designs 
on Sung ceramics we have called this design the pomegranate-peony because when 
we meet it in Sung art it is generally composed of the flowers and leaves of the 
peony with the fruit of the pomegranate added to the centre of the flower or placed 
among the curling leaves. In stone carvings we can see typical designs of this type 
used both during Chin and during Yiian,?) and the general appearance of the design 
is very close to the monuments from T’ang of similar type.*) 

In ceramics from the period we are dealing with the design is mainly found in 
moulded Ting yao, where it is very common in a number of different combinations. 
We have already dated these designs to the Chin dynasty and stated that they 
seem to be a traditional type of pattern which was from T’ang taken up by the Liao 
people and from them transmitted to the Chins. 

A simple type of the design can be seen in PI. 82; here the composition is built up 
only of the large flowers with their promegranate-shaped seed-vessels and the winding 
luxuriant leaves. In the dish Pl. 86:a we find the same kind of scrolls, but a lion is 
added to the composition making it almost identical with the earlier-mentioned 
stone carving from a Chin stele. In another dish (Pl. 86:b) we find the pomegranate- 
scroll on the side, and here the leaves have become much more conventionalized 
and have taken the shape of cloud-scrolls; another not less stylized type is seen in 
Pl. 95:b. In the beautiful dish in Pl. 96:a (Fig. 20:a) we find the pomegranate scroll 
combined with deer. It also seems quite obvious that our “palmette-like peony” is 
clearly related to the pomegranate one, and they probably both derive from the 
same T’ang prototype. 

Another moulded Ting yao specimen has the pomegranate-peonies as central 
design (Pl. 95:a) and we also find a quite realistic pomegranate together with boys 
on a bow! (PI. 83), but this design will be discussed later on in connection with 
other patterns featuring children. 

A very unusual specimen is the incised Ting yao dish (Pl. 63:b) which gives an 
unusually realistic rendering of a pomegranate plant. The design is represented 
with the same realism and artistic abbreviation as the lotus designs so common in 
the same ware, and the fruit is not open to disclose the seeds as in the more orna- 
mental designs in the T’ang tradition. 

In ch’ing-pat the pomegranate-peony is found chiefly in combination with boys 
usually in extremely dissolved designs (Pl. 19:a—b, Fig. 17:a—b). 


1) Gyllensviard, op.ci. Fig. 95. 

2) Ku tas chuang shth hua wen hsiian chi. Pls. 72-73. 

*) The lotus flowers so often found in combination with this kind of scrolls in T’ang does not seem to 
occur in these later versions of the motif. 
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In Sung gold and silver works we also find the pomegranate-peony used; a 
particularly fine example can be seen on a beaten gold dish in the Kempe collection.’) 
The design is also found in tomb paintings from Late Northern Sung and Chin.?) 


MELON 


The melon is a fruit which seems to have been introduced rather late into China, 
probably not until the 10th century. In art it makes its appearance during the Sung 
dynasty, and like all other fruits with many seeds it becomes a symbol of fertility: 
The vine of the melon is usually also depicted with the fruit and Cammann?) has 
pointed out that this is not merely because of its decorative value but it served as a 
pun symbol. The Chinese word for the vine is wan, and the word for the stem is 
tai, and together they make the phrase wan tar, which could also have the meaning 
“ten thousand generations”. It is accordingly very natural that we often find the 
melon in combination with boys, which further emphasizes the symbolic wish 
for numerous children and continuous generations of descendants. A very fine 
design with this motif is found on a Ting yao dish (PI. 83). The fruits, the flowers and 
the vine are very realistically rendered and undoubtedly depict the ordinary melon, 
Cucumis melo. A similar design where the lotus flower is added to it is in the British 
Museum (PI. 84:a). On the dated mould for impressing ornaments on a Ting yao 
specimen, which we have discussed earlier, there is in the centre another realistic 
melon design; in this case the shape of leaves and fruits seems to indicate the water 
melon, -Citrullus vulgaris (Fig. 22:a). In Tz’u-chou yao we have a fine detailed 
design of the ordinary melon on a pillow (PI. 51:c); again the motif is very realistic. 

The shape of the melon has obviously inspired the forms of many ceramic pieces, 
examples of which are found already at the beginning of Sung (PI. 53:j) but are 
especially common at the end of the period, when such shapes are found in celadon, 
ch’ing-pai and Chi-chou wares.*‘) 

The examples quoted of melons found on Sung ceramics are not many, but they 
are interesting as they show us that the motif was fully accepted at this time and 
that it is always realistically rendered. The last feature shows that there is a clear 
tendency in Sung art for a realistic interpretation of nature, especially when a 
motif is recent and has not already obtained a traditionally established form. 


BOYS AMONG FLORAL SCROLLS 


A motif most common during Sung and later but appearing already in late 
T’ang is children among floral scrolls. The explanation of the motif as a symbol of 
fertility and numerous progeny is generally accepted, but when the design first 


1) Chenese Gold and Silver. No. 52. 

2) Pat sha Sung mu. Fig. 63. 

*) Substance and Symbol ..., p. 115. 

*) Cp. CKe no. 94. Loosin, op.ctt. Pl. 71. Wirgin, Some ceramic wares from Chi-chou, Pl. 11:a. 
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occurs in art it seems to be the result of a combination of different motifs, the 
sources of which we shall try to explain. 

It seems to be quite clear that the child motif is of Indian origin. Even if the small 
fat children look very Chinese, there are some features that show an Indian in- 
fluence, for instance the footrings round the ankles and the marks on the forehead 
so often found on many of them. Several authors have suggested the paintings 
in the caves of Ajanta, where naked figures are seen among lotus scrolls, as the 
source of the motif. Coomaraswamy’) has explained the Indian motif as being the 
lotus born of a yaksa when the scrolls come out of the navel of the figure. But there 
are Other paintings with naked boys which seem to be more closely related to those 
found in Sung decorative art. Among Chinese Buddhist paintings from the T’ang 
dynasty we quite often find small boy figures, frequently, though not always, 
sitting on lotus flowers. These children are supposed to represent reborn souls 
which in the shape of infants are carried on lotus flowers. Paintings of this type 
are found in Tun-huang and Chotscho (Fig. 16:b). Another motif also found in 
Tun-huang consists of a demon bearing on his hand a boy which is standing against 
a foliage background. This boy has a red trefoil mark on his forehead (Fig. 16:a). 
A boy on the demon’s hand is also found on a prayer-sheet from Ch’ien-fo-tung 
dated A.D. 947 (Fig. 16:c). 

It is not until late T’ang and early Sung that the “boys among floral scrolls” 
motif becomes more frequent. On the bottom of two silver bowls of late T’ang date 
in the Art Institute of Chicago there is a design of naked boys among lotus scrolls 
(Fig. 17:h). A gold hairpin in the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, also of late T’ang 
date, consists of a boy holding a lotus stalk.?) At the beginning of Sung the motif 
becomes very popular. It is found in various materials such as silver,*) bronze, 
textile and jade, but above all in ceramics. Why is it that this motif suddenly 
becomes so popular? In our examination of the origin of the motif we have found 
that it is of Indian type and was more or less a Buddhist design when first adopted 
by the Chinese. But the power of Buddhism had already declined at this time as 
a result of the persecutions in the ninth century, and it is not very probable that 
the design is an expression of Buddhist faith even if it still maintained some of 
its power, especially among the Liao people and other nomadic tribes on the out- 
skirts of China.‘) 

A small jar found in the Liao city of Tung-ching in Liao-yang, Manchuria, gives 
us a hint to one possible solution of the problem. This jar is decorated with wrestling 

1) Yakeas, I-11. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. 80, No. 6, 1928-31. 

#) Gyllensvird op.ctt. Fig. 82:e. 

*) A comb in beaten silver in the Kempe coll. (Chinese Gold & Silver Pl. 143) is probably an early 
Sung piece. It is decorated with an openwork representation of children among floral scrolls. 

*) That the motif was, however, still found in a Buddhist context at the end of Northern Sung can 
be seen from stone carvings in temples. A fine example is to be found at the Shao-lin ssu in Teng-feng, 


Honan; it shows boys among floral scrolls and apsaras, heavenly musicians and other Buddhist figures. 
Cp. Tokiwa—Sekino, Buddhist monuments in China. Vol. II, Pl. 128:2. 
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boys and boys carrying lotus flowers. Wrestling or chio-ti was very popular among 
the Khitan people. Ryuzo Torii!) gives us the following description of this practice: 


“The practice of Chio-ti or wrestling’ prevailing among the Khitan people is recorded in the Liao- 
shih and other sources. ——— During the flourishing days of the Khitans, the children’s chio-ti 
existed in the city of K’ai-feng-fu, the then capital city of Northern Sung in the southern part of the 
territory under its rule. In the section ’ching-wa-chi’ in book 5 of the Tung-ching-meng-hua-lu, a work 
which appeared in the latter part of the Northern Sung dynasty, the matter is recorded. — — — In 
the time of the Khitans, that is the Liao dynasty, the practice of chio-ti was mainly sponsored by the 
Imperial courts as a part of their ceremonies. The art of chio-ti was originally practised by the Khitans, 
but sometimes the Han people living in the Khitan’s country also did it, especially in the capital city 
of Shang-ching, where, like in the capital city of K’ai-feng-fu of Northern Sung, it was practised almost 
every day and almost exclusively by the Hans. — — —” 


It is interesting to find that on the earlier mentioned Liao jar (Fig. 18:c) we have 
a decoration which consists of wrestling scenes and boys with lotus flowers. It 
seems as if the Liao artisans had adopted the old “boys among floral scrolls” pattern 
and combined it with one of their favourite motifs, that of wrestling scenes.?) The 
relationship between the boy motif and another subject related to the wrestling 
scenes has been pointed out by Sherman KE. Lee*) in an article in which he compares 
on stylistic grounds an ivory statue of two acrobats, probably from early Sung, 
with the boy motif. 

However, the interest in wrestling and acrobatics is certainly not the main reason 
for the adoption of the boy motif, even if it has contributed to the popularity of 
the design. The principal reason is undoubtedly the symbolic significance of the 
design which, as we have already stated, mostly explains why a certain motif is 
favoured in Chinese art. 

In an article by Schuyler Cammann‘) the design is explainded, as it is found ona 
Sung bronze mirror, in the following way: 


“However, since lotus flowers, familiar emblems of fertility, are shown along with the more charac- 
teristic, auspicious peonies, the pattern as a whole would seem to be just another expression of good 
fortune and fertility, probably a rebus akin to the later lien sheng kuet-tzu [91] motifs which also featured 
children and lotuses. Good fortune and fertility: these two themes were very dominant in the decorative 
arts of later China. In Chinese folk art in general, pictures of small children, as well as many seeded 
melons and pomegranates and fish, almost always refer to hopes for numerous progeny—although 
they can also suggest other forms of abundance—and this mirror pattern would seem to fit into that 
category.” 


Cammann’s explanation of the motif no doubt gives us the main reason why 
the boys among floral scrolls became such a popular design during Sung and 
the later dynasties. 


1) Chio-ti of the Khitans. Yen Ching Hstieh Pao, 29. 1941. 

*) The habit of wrestling is still very much alive among the Mongols and the children usually start 
with it already at the age of four or five. Cp. China Péctorial, 1957:10, p. 12. 

*) Two early Chinese tvories. Arttbus Astae, Vol. XVI, 1953. 

*) Ssgnificant patterns on Chinese bronze mirrors. ACASA. IX, 1955. 
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We have already mentioned that the boy motif is found in various materials 
during Sung. We can see it on the bronze mirror described by Cammann (Fig. 18:a), 
the design of which comes very close to what we find in the contemporary ceramic 
art. Apparently the motif was constantly used on mirrors, as well as on ceramics, 
even in Ming time and later. A mirror in the MFEA with a decoration of boys 
among flowers with heart-shaped leaves is probably not earlier than the beginning 
of Ming (Fig. 18:b). 

Textiles that can be dated Sung are indeed very scarce, but a piece of silk in 
the Seattle Art Museum with a décor of boys climbing among large peonies is most 
likely of Sung origin (Fig. 16:e). 

The boy motif is no doubt most common on ceramics, being frequently used on 
all the main types of decorated Sung wares. 

In Northern celadon the boys are usually seen in combination with flowers. Most 
common are the peonies, usually large luxuriant examples of the beehive-shaped 
type which, in combination with the boys, form an emblem of happiness and 
numerous progeny (Pl. 6:a—b, 5:1; Fig. 16:d). A sherd from a large dish with this 
design was found outside Khara-khoto (Fig. 18:g).1) A more unusual design which 
seems to occur only in this ware, are boys among scrolls with star-like, five-petalled 
flowers (Pl. 9:j, k). With lotus flowers, forming a pun on the phrase lien tzu “‘succes- 
sive sons’, the boys are often seen; usually the plants are very large and the boys 
hold on to them and try to climb them in acrobatic positions (Pl. 10:h). 

In the incised version of the ch’ing-pat ware the boys are found both with peonies 
of the pomegranate type (Pl. 19:a—b, Fig. 17:a—-b) and more realistic peonies (PI. 
20:a-b; Fig. 17:d), the patterns of these types are generally very much dissolved. 
In the more deeply carved variety of the same ware, found at the end of Sung, 
boys are often seen among scrolls of lotus and other flowers (Pl. 22:f, k). In the 
moulded ware the motif is quite rare but is seen, for instance, in the peculiar thread 
relief pattern illustrated in Pl. 26:a. A ch’ing-pai pillow in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, probably a little later than Sung, is decorated on the top with three 
children at play (Fig. 18:d). 

In Sung Lung-ch’aan ware the motif is rare, but we have mentioned one example 
with a boy holding a lotus spray which might date from the end of the dynasty 
(Pl. 39:6). 

In T2z’u-chou ware boy designs of different types are extremely common, and 
it seems that the artists working with this more popular ware have taken a special 
pleasure in humoristic representation of these jolly, plump children occupied with 
different games. The designs are preferably found on the top of pillows which are 
ideally suited for more pictorial designs. The popular boy with lotus motif is found 
on a pillow of rectangular shape (PI. 52:f), the boy is only wearing an embroidered 
bib and usually in this type of designs, which are obviously fertility symbols, they 


1) B. Sommarstrém, Archaeological researches in the Edsen-Gol region. Inner Mongolia. Part I. PI. 
24:12. 
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are clad in this way or in short open jackets which leave the lower part of the body 
unprotected. A pillow in the Boston Museum shows on the sides boys among lotus 
scrolls, but here the boys have the upper part of their body bare, and they look 
like wrestlers (Fig. 19:a). An interesting point about this pillow is that on the top 
it is decorated with a man reading a book with Uighur or Mongol text.1) This sug- 
gests that the pillow was made for one of the barbarian tribes on the outskirts of 
China other than Liao, and it seems to support our opinion about the relationship 
between the boy motif and the wrestling scenes. 

A most interesting Tz’u-chou pillow is the one found in Pl. 42:1 (Fig. 19:e). The 
boy is clad in a finely embroidered bib and has an elaborate cloud-collar round his 
neck. He has a mark on his forehead and bracelets round wrists and ankles. He is 
holding a flower in one hand and a scroll in the other, over him is a peony scroll 
and around him several gold ingots. The combination of so many different aus- 
picious symbols: the boy, the cloud-collar, peonies, ingots, on one specimen is very 
unusual and the pillow seems to be the ideal gift for a newly married couple wishing 
them happiness, wealth and many children. Gold and silver ingots stylized in the 
same way are also found on other pillows (Pl. 42:k) and are also seen in Sung paint- 
ings, stone engravings, architectural designs etc. and are very common in tomb 
decorations.?) 

Designs with children which are not merely symbolical but have to be regarded 
more as genre scenes are frequently found in Tz’u-chou, many of them depicted 
with great charm and obviously influenced by contemporary paintings where this 
type of motif was very popular.*) As pillow designs we find the children playing 
in gardens (Pl. 52:a), fishing (Fig. 17:e), flying a kite (Pl. 52:c), riding a hobby- 
horse (Fig. 17:g) and playing with ducks (Pl. 47:a, 48:b). 

Some of the finest designs with the boy motif we find among Ting yao, and we 
have already referred to several of them in connection with other patterns. It seems 
that on this ware the motif is limited to the moulded variety. We find the boys 
together with peonies on the bow! Pl. 92:b (Fig. 21:a), and on another similar bow] 
(Type Ti 49). They are clad in the usual short, open jackets or body-garments 
which leave the lower part of the body uncovered, they have bracelets around 
wrists and ankles‘) and rings in their ears, their positions are extremely acrobatic 
and carries the thought once more to the relationship with that type of representa- 
tions. The auspicious meaning of the décor is obvious and is still more so in the 
designs in which fruits have been added to the composition. The very fine design 
on the bowl Pl. 83 shows the boys with melons, pomegranates and a third kind of 


1) Paine, op.ctt. Pl. 10. 

2) Cp. Pas sha Sung mu. Fig. 27. 

*) The most famous of all painters favouring this motif was Su Han-ch’en, who lived in the 12th 
century. 

*) Even if Chinese children also wore this kind of charms to protect them from evil influence, the 
general appearance of the boys is still surprisingly Indian. 
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fruit, probably apples. As we have already pointed out, all these symbols are con- 
nected with wishes for fertility and puns with the same idea, and are most suitable 
on wedding presents. The apple sometimes symbolizes peace, and is also known 
to be used in marriage ceremonies in order to secure a peaceful wedded life and 
would accordingly be very appropriate in this connection. On another similar bowl 
the boys are seen with melons and lotus flowers (Pl. 84:a) and in the centre of a 
dish (Pl. 88:a, Fig. 21:d) we find a single boy climbing in a very fine and detailed 
lotus scroll. In the latter design, the seed-pod of the lotus with its seeds is also de- 
picted in order to emphasize still more its being a fertility emblem. A design more 
of the genre type common in Yiian and Ming is found on the dish Pl. 99, which shows 
two small boys, one of them carrying a lotus bud, chasing a pair of ducks. In the 
David Foundation is a saucer with moulded decoration of, in the centre, a lotus 
leaf and surrounding it, five boys each one holding a lotus in his hand.') 

Apart from the boy designs we also find small toys and figurines representing 
children in most ceramic wares; they are, as we have already pointed out, particularly 
common in Ting yao and in the enamelled Tz’u-chou ware. Among the material 
collected by Palmgren in Ch’ing-ho hsien is a large amount of small figurines and 
moulds for figurines depicting children.?) 


OTHER HUMAN REPRESENTATIONS 


Human representations are very rarely found in Sung ceramics, and it seems 
that the designs depicting historical and mythological scenes so common in Yiian 
and Ming had not yet become popular. In tomb paintings and stone carvings genre 
scenes of different kinds are quite common (cp. Fig. 35:c) and even if the great 
age of figure-painting had vanished with the fall of the T’ang dynasty, paintings 
with Taoist and Buddhist deities as well as secular figure scenes were very popular 
also during Sung.*) 

In Northern celadon we find very few examples; we have already mentioned the 
stand (Pl. 7:f) with strange, gorilla-like men sitting round its foot. It is possible 
that those figures again have something to do with the wrestling motif which 
we have discussed above. In a Chinese collection is a Liao san ts’at vase with a 
related relief design which seems to strengthen this theory.*) 

Another strange celadon specimen is a figure from Yao-chou, in the Peking 
Palace Museum.*) It is 46 cm high and shows a man whose entire body is covered 
with leaves; in his left hand he holds a vase and in the right a leaf. The statue is 


1) David Ting. cat. No. 188. 

2) Palmgren, Sung sherds., p. 345. 
Cp. also Chung kuo ku tai tzu + shu hetao pin. Peking 1958. 

*?) Among Palmgren’s Ch’ing-ho hsien material are many figures and moulds depicting Buddhist 
and Taoist figures, warriors, temples etc. (op.cit. p. 338-345). 

*) [hao tz’u hetian chit. Pl. 53. 

6) Ku kung po wu yiian ts’ang tz’u hetian chs. Pl. 33. 
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supposed to have come from a temple in Yao-chou dedicated to the god of pharmacy. 
The figure is said to represent a famous doctor, Shen Shih-miao whose native 
place was in this region, he was not only a famous doctor but also an expert in 
pharmacy, and after his death people called him the King of Pharmacy and a 
temple was built in his honour. The yellowish celadon glaze covering the figure 
as well as the clay are characteristic of the Yao-chou kiln. 

A small crouching figure is also found on the handle of the ewer in Pl. 1:k, and 
small figurines with human representations are found in Northern celadon as in 
most other ceramic wares. The Buddhist design of apsaras found on the dish PI. 
10:k (Fig. 41:b) is unique, but patterns of a similar type are well-known from Liao, 
Sung and Chin tomb decorations.') 

In ch’ing-pai human representations are only found as relief designs on funerary 
vases (Pl. 30) and in the form of small toys and figurines. During the Yiian dynasty 
we find a series of very fine Buddhist sculptures in this ware, as we have pointed 
out earlier (Type Cp 43). Also in Lung-ch’adan yao this motif seems to be limited 
to ceramic sculptures and relief designs, often of religious significance. A fine ex- 
ample of the latter type is the jar Pl. 37:d with Buddhist plaques around the shoulder 
and a kneeling figure in a niche on the top. 

Even in the 7'z’u-chou ware, which seems ideally suited for designs of this type, 
human representations, except for children, are very rare. We have already men- 
tioned an unusual vase in Boston (Type Tc 7) with a design of men carrying gourds, 
surrounded by clouds, probably representing Taoist immortals. In the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art is an interesting pillow (dated 1179, in the Chin era) decorated with 
a chess game, with three holy men (san sheng). To the left is a Confucian scholar, 
to the right a Taoist and in the centre a Buddhist priest who is watching the game 
(Fig. 28:d).2) Both these specimens are rare and it seems that this kind of patterns 
still occupied a rather unimportant place in ceramic art. Another unusual design 
is found on a pillow of san ts’ai type, which shows a garden scene with the drunken 
poet Li Po seated with bare belly, leaning against a wine jar and surrounded by 
two attendants.*) 

In the enamelled Tz’u-chou group ceramic sculptures are very common (PI. 
57:e) but the majority of them seem to be slightly later than Sung. A painted 
enamel design of a standing man is found on a small bowl illustrated in Pl. 57:f. 
In Ting yao human representations seem to be restricted to the ceramic sculptures 
which have been discussed earlier; Buddhist representations of different kinds are 
also found in this group. 


1) KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 19:1. 
2) Jean Gordon Lee, A dated T2z’u-chou pillow. ACASA XI1:1957. 
3) Los Angeles exh.cat. No. 252. 
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DRAGON 


The dragon is one of the oldest and most frequently used mythical creatures 
found in Chinese art, and a recapitulation of the development of this design and its 
different symbolic meanings would be a tremendous task, which is entirely outside 
the scope of this study. When we meet the dragon motif in Sung art it had already 
been in use as a decorative motif for more than two milleniums and several different 
variants had evolved. In Sung art there are three main types of dragons, two of 
which are more common and the third one more unusual. 

The first one is the lung dragon [92], an animal with a scaly serpentine body, 
four legs with clawed feet and a large head with horns. In Chinese writings it is 
described as having the horns of a stag, the head of a camel, eyes like a demon, 
neck like a snake, belly like a sea monster, scales like a carp, claws like an eagle, 
pads like a tiger and ears like an ox. It usually has a ridge of scales along its back; 
on each side of the mouth are whiskers, and a beard hangs under its chin. In Sung 
and earlier this dragon is usually depicted with three claws on each foot, thereafter 
with four or five.1) Since ancient times dragons have been connected with water 
and rain and consequently have been regarded as symbols of fecundity and fertility. 
The appearance of a dragon was supposed to be a lucky and favourable event and 
the creature stands for strength and goodness. Quite early it came to represent 
the Emperor and the Imperial dignity and authority. In art the constant appur- 
tenance of the dragon is an object which is variously described as the pearl or the 
jewel. The significance of this emblem has been much debated; it is sometimes 
explained as the richness conferred by the fertilizing rains caused by the animal, 
and sometimes as a significant treasure of the Lord of the Waters who naturally 
must have many pearls among his possessions. But it has also been identified with 
the sun and the moon, and it sometimes seems to have been confused with cintamani 
of the Buddhist art, “the jewel that grants every desire”. In later ceramics two 
dragons “fighting for the pearl” is a very common motif, but it is not found in 
Sung art. 

The second main type of dragon is the ch’ih [94]; this creature is quite different 
from the lung. Its general appearance is more like a lizard; it usually has a long, 
thin, bandlike body and a forked tail with curved ends. It is sometimes described 
as a hydra. The ch’th is sometimes hornless but usually has one or two horns. It 
was frequently used during the Han dynasty and its appearance during Sung is 
most likely due to the archaistic interest of the period. The term archaic dragon 
is also sometimes used for this animal and is quite an adequate term to distinguish 
it from the lung. This type of dragon, the ch’th, did not have the imperial significance 
of the lung and could accordingly be quite freely used for decorative purposes. 

The third type we have chosen to call fish dragon, because its body is like that 


1) The name lung does later on refer to the five-clawed type, while the dragon with four claws is 
called mang [93]. In this case we have used the word lung as a generic term for this type of dragon. 
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of a fish. It is sometimes provided with large wings. This dragon is very rarely seen 
in Sung art, but it seems to have been used during a short period from the end of 
T’ang to the beginning of Sung, and after that it only occurs occassionally until 
it again becomes popular during Ming. A silver bowl in the Hakutsuru Art Museum 
is decorated in the bottom with the head of a dragon of this type coming out of 
the water, where fishes and ducks are swimming around.') A bowl with a similar 
decoration was exhibited at the MFEA in Stockholm in 1932.*) On both these 
bowls only the heads of the dragons are visible. They are of fish-like appearance, 
but are provided with strongly marked ears, a crest on the head, round protuberant 
eyes and a wide-open mouth with a long tongue and sharp teeth. Another bow] in 
the Hakutsuru Art Museum shows also the body of the dragon, which is altogether 
like that of a fish.*) This type of dragon is also found on Yiieh yao pieces from 
late T’ang and the 10th century.‘) A bowl decorated with a pair of such dragons 
is in the David Foundation (Fig. 11:a). Among the Sung ceramics which we have 
examined only one piece with similar dragons has been found. They can be seen 
on the Ting yao dish in Pl. 87:a. The bodies and heads of these two dragons are 
similar to the earlier described fish dragons, but large wings have been added to 
the body just below the neck (Fig. 12:c). A mould decorated with a similar dragon 
is among Palmgren’s material from Ch’ing-ho hsien.‘) 

Dragons of the lung type appear, as we have already stated, very early, but they 
seem to have assumed the shape we generally associate with this kind of dragon during 
Sui, when they can be seen, for instance, on bronze mirrors. During T’ang they are 
also found in various materials, but they do not seem to be more common in the 
applied arts until the end of the dynasty.*) On ceramics the /ung dragon first appears 
on Yieh yao. These dragons have a slender, scaly body with back comb, a long tail 
with straight tip, and as a rule three-cleft feet. The head has a large neck comb, 
two horns and a grinning mouth with pointed teeth. The dragon is often curled 
and forms an almost spiral figure (Fig. 11:c-d). A well-known Ytieh yao bowl in 
the Metropolitan Museum has a very powerful dragon design (Fig. 11:b). The 
dragons on this bowl are, however, depicted in a more traditional way than those 
already dealt with; their relationship with the creatures found on T’ang mirrors 
is obvious. The body of the dragon is very elongated, slender and serpent-like; 
the scales are only suggested, but the elasticity and strength of the body is extremely 
well rendered. A characteristic feature, which becomes very common later on, is 
the loop formed by the tail and one of the hind legs. 

The dragon which comes closest to the type common in Yiieh yao is in Sung 
ceramics found in the 7'1ng ware. The lung dragon is here found both in the incised 
1) Gyllensvard, op.ctt. Fig. 56:a. 

2) Yamanaka and Co. Ltd. Exhibition in the MFEA, 1932. No. 32. 

3) Gyllensviard, op.ctt. Fig. 56:b. 

*) Cp. Yiieh ch’s t’u lu. 

5) Sung sherds., p. 363. Also moulds with lung dragons were found at the same place. 

*) Gyllensvard, op.ctt., p. 97. 
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and in the moulded type, but the motif is rare. A very fine example is seen on the 
dish Pl. 68 (Fig. 11:e), the dragon is extremely vigorously rendered and we can 
see here how the dragon-type which became prevalent during the later dynasties 
is already fully developed. The dish referred to, and a similar one in the David 
Foundation, are both very close in composition to the Yiieh yao specimens dis- 
cussed above (Cp. Fig. 11:c-d and e—f). In both cases the dragons are three-cleft, 
but in the Ting yao examples we can see how the characteristic loop formed by 
the tail and one of the hind legs has now assumed the shape which hereafter becomes 
standard, and the pearl or precious jewel placed just above the left fore-leg is also 
clearly indicated. In the moulded variety of Ting yao we find the motif very sim- 
ilarly rendered but with some minor variations. In this case (Pl. 77) the position of 
the dragon is the same, but he is turned the other way around (which might just 
have been originally the result of the use of a mould, which naturally gives a reversed 
picture) and surrounding him is a band of conventionalized clouds. The dragon in 
this example is four-cleft, and like most moulded patterns it is very rich in details, 
the precious jewel is finely executed and has taken the form traditionally used in 
representations of the cinfamani. An unusual relief design of a dragon is found 
round the stem of the lamp in Pl. 58:a. 

There are very few intact specimens of Ting yao with dragon designs, but is has 
been reported that many sherds with this motif have been recovered at the kiln 
site. But it seems that the motif was very restrictively used. It is possible that 
already at this time the design was so closely associated with the Imperial Power 
that it was only allowed for official use. Still more rare than on Ting yao is the 
dragon motif on Northern celadon, and we do not know of any intact specimens with 
this décor. At the excavation of the Yao-chou kiln, however, several sherds with 
this design were found (PI. 10:1) and they were taken by the excavators as evidence 
of the official status of the kiln. The scarcity of the lung dragon motif in general 
during Sung seems to strengthen the theory that the motif was restricted to the 
Imperial Court, but how severely this rule was kept we are not able to know.’) 

In designs on ch’ing-pat we do not find the characteristic lung dragon until the 
Yiian dynasty,?) but then it becomes quite common. Dragons of a similar type 
are, however, found in relief designs on funeral vases and sometimes in applied 
functions such as spouts etc., but these dragons are mostly of the ch’ih type. Fine 
examples are, however, found used as a base for pillows towards the end of the 
dynasty (Pl. 36:a—b). 

In Lung-ch’tan yao, just as in ch’ing-pai, we do not find the lung dragon used 
as a decorative design during Sung, but only occasionally as an applied ornament. 


1) It seems that the importance of the dragon motif has been somewhat exaggerated, and in all 
periods after Sung we find dragon-decorated ceramics (even with five-clawed dragons), also of a quality 
which reveals that they could never have been intended for the Imperial Court. The rules for its use 
were probably more severely applied on specimens of other materials. 

2) Cp. CKe. No. 570. 
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The latter type includes many strange specimens which are impossible to assign 
to any of the main dragon categories (See Type Lc 16). In Yiian, also in this ware, 
the lung dragon becomes very common and is characterized by its position, which 
gives the impression that it is seated on its hind-legs (Fig. 12:a). 

The fact that the /uwng dragon is rare on the 7'2’u-chow yao is not surprising as the 
ware never had any official status, but on the contrary it was a typical people’s 
ware. But still we find at least two specimens with dragon designs (PI. 49:e, h); they 
are both of a type generally associated with Northern Sung, but at a closer look 
at least one of the pieces (Pl. 49:h) seems to be later and most probably belongs to 
the Chin dynasty. The two dragons are very similar in style and they are much more 
free and “realistic” than any other dragon designs found in Sung ceramics, but 
this is not surprising as this style seems to be a general tendency in Tz’u-chou 
specimens. One of the dragons has the usual three claws and the other five, which 
igs uncommon in this period. Stylistically these two pieces are still somewhat of a 
mystery, but they have obvious similarities with the relief dragon found on the 
Ting yao specimen in Pl. 58:a (cp. Fig. 12:b). 

The ch’th dragon is, as we have already pointed out, a motif which is not found 
during the preceding T’ang dynasty, but seems to have been adopted during Sung 
as a result of the archaistic interest which was manifested by the forming of large 
collections of antiquities of different types and the catalogization and systematiza- 
tion of this material. If this assumption is correct we would not expect the ch’th 
dragon motif to occur until the latter part of Northern Sung, and we have so far 
not seen any specimen with this design which is likely to be older than the 12th 
century. 

It is mainly in Ting yao and ch’ing-pai that we find the ch’th dragon, and it is 
clearly dominating on the first ware. In Ting yao we find it used both in the incised 
and the moulded variety. In the first kind of decoration the dragon is at the begin- 
ning very schematically rendered, only the head is a little more detailed and the 
two horns are clearly visible; it is always seen side-ways from the left and the body 
forms a C-shaped curve. It still has relationship to the Jung dragon and we can 
sometimes see how the hind-leg and the tail form a loop, but the tail is usually split 
in two parts, each one ending in a spiral. Dragons of this type are often found as 
the central motif of bowls and dishes (Fig. 13:c, d, f) usually they are combined with 
other motifs like peonies (Pl. 69) or lotus flowers (Cp. Type Ti 27). More elaborate 
designs of a similar type are found on specimens which seem to be slightly later. 
Now the dragon’s head is usually seen from above and shows a characteristic three- 
lobed shape (Fig. 13:e); usually the dragon has only one horn; scroll-work has been 
added to the dragons’ bodies, which gives the désign a much richer and more orna- 
mental appearance. Two or more dragons are often combined in the composition 
(Fig. 13:a—b). 

In the moulded variety of Ting yao we find the same dragons but, as is always 
the case with designs of this kind, they are more detailed and elaborate. We find 
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two dragons richly adorned with attached scroll-work similar to what we have 
seen in the incised version, as the principal motif of moulded dishes (Pl. 86:b, 87:b), 
and we also find the dragons in combination with cloud scrolls as border designs 
(Pl. 86:a). More sketchy types are also found as the central motif of bowls with 
floral designs, just as we have seen in the incised type (Pl. 92:a). 

In ch’ing-pat we only find the ch’sh dragons in incised patterns and here too it 
is rare. In one example we can see how the dragons have unusually long serpent- 
like bodies and their faces are almost human-looking (Pl. 12:k, Fig. 12:e). Dragons 
of the more common type are seen on Pl. 12:e (Fig. 12:d) and on a similar specimen 
in the Clark collection,!) but even here the faces have the same strange appearance. 
In both these specimens the dragons are placed opposite to each other in a stiff, 
almost heraldic arrangement, and in the centre is the pearl stylized as a scroll 
or flame. 

In applied relief and in different practical functions ch’sh dragons are quite 
common in ch’ing-pai. A fine example is a series of cups, the handles of which are 
formed by ch’th dragons biting over the rim of the vessel (Pl. 28:f-i). The dragons 
are here of a very characteristic ch’th type similar to what we can find in Han 
dynasty jades, but the motif strongly resembles the T’ang pottery amphoras where 
we find a very similar arrangement of the dragons.?) We have also seen how in a 
group of ch’ing-pai ewers from the beginning of Yiian the dragons have been used 
to form the handles and spouts of the vessels (Pl. 28:a—c). 

In Northern celadon and Tz’u-chou yao the ch’th dragon is not used as a decorative 
motif, and in Lung-ch’iian it is very rarely seen except in applied relief until Yiian. 
A further exception is a basin in the Palace Museum in Taipei of very thinly potted 
celadon ware. It has a wide-open mouth and straight, expanding sides, and on the 
inside are two incised dragons of ch’th type; around the mouth is a key-fret border. 
The outside has key-fret and petals with carved details.*) In Yiian time ch’th dragons 
are found in that variety of Lung-ch’iian where the design has been left unglazed 
and appears in red biscuit after firing.*‘) 


PHOENIX 


The auspicious bird known by the Chinese as feng-huang [95], but in the West 
usually called phoenix,') assumes in conformity with the dragon a very important 
place both in Chinese mythology and in art. Feng is really the name of the male 


1) Gray, op.ctt.Pl. 80. 

*) Barlow cat. Pl. 24:a. Honey, The ceramic art of China... Pl. 21. 

*) Porcelain of the National Palace Museum. Lung-ch’tian ware of the Sung dynasty. Pl. 19. 

‘) Chinese Art under the Mongols. Pl. 80-81. For the ch’th dragon design on a carved lacquer box see 
the same work Pl. 293. 

5) The name phoenix is in fact not very appropriate, but since the term has been so generally accepted 
it is not much use to try to change this practice. We have accordingly used the term phoenix for the 


Seng-huang in this paper. 
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bird and huang that of the female. The feng-huang is supposed to appear in times 
of peace and prosperity. It is used as a symbol of the Empress, and like the dragon 
it was during certain periods forbidden to be used by common people. In the Sung 
dynasty the phoenix motif is quite common and it does not appear that any strict 
rules about its use had been issued. A contributary cause seems to have been that 
the appearance of the feng-huang was never so firmly established as that of the 
dragon, and many different varieties are found, some of them difficult to separate 
from real birds. 

A pair of phoenixes have also been used as marriage symbols in China, and are 
used in this way, for instance, on T’ang mirrors, the feng symbolizing the bridegroom 
and the huang the bride. It is very likely that it is mainly in this capacity that we 
find the birds used on Sung ceramics. 

During the T’ang dynasty the phoenix is a very common motif and from this 
time it is frequently seen,!) for instance, on silver ware. The T’ang phoenix is very 
characteristic with its powerful head, proud bearing and magnificent tail curling 
upwards (Fig. 15:i-k). The phoenix generally found in Sung ceramics is quite 
different in appearance, but it seems that the older type survived in more tradi- 
tional monuments such as stone carvings for tombs etc.,?) and when the bird was 
used in its capacity of being the emblem of the Southern Qadrant of Heaven. 

The development from the T’ang type to the Sung type we can find in this case, 
as in so many other designs, on Yileh yao. Characteristic features of the phoenixes 
found on this ware are a high crest on the head, two pointed hornlike projections 
at the ears, and an upward-curving tuft on the neck. The tail is long and band-like, 
with volutes and a pointed tip; it is reminiscent of a flame. The wings bend in a 
very characteristic gentle curve (which is also found in the parrot representations 
in the same ware), but the details are often highly conventionalized (Fig. 14:f-h). 
The feathers are merely indicated by parallel lines. The neck is short and has a 
collar similar in appearance to the neck-tuft. The beak is short and powerful like 
that of a bird of prey. 

In Northern celadon the phoenix motif is rare and we only know of two really 
fine examples. The first is found on the top of a pillow and shows a single bird 
(Pl. 3:j; Fig. 14 d). The phoenix is depicted in flight with a coiling flower spray in its 
beak. The head has no crest but only small, upstanding feathers, the neck-tuft is very 
small, the beak long, thin and pointed and the neck long and S-curved. The tail, 
which is long and curls gently, is of the flame-like type. The other phoenix which 
is found on the ewer in Pl. 1:k is of a similar type and also has a floral spray in its 
beak, but the details are not so clear. 

In ch’ing-pai we find the phoenix motif in the moulded type, where we can see 
it in several variations. The phoenix used on this ware usually has a crown-like 
crest on the head, a prominent neck tuft and two streamer-like feathers coiling 


1) Gyllensvird, op.ctt., p. 98. 
2) Cp. Kao Ku 1964: 7, p. 351, Fig. 4:3 (Tomb of the Prince of Wei from A.D. 1093). 
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out from the neck (Fig. 14:a); the tail is no longer band-like but is split into several 
thin feathers. The design is often found especially on bowls with a moulded décor 
of floral patterns of different kinds (Pl. 24); the quality of these specimens varies 
very much from extremely fine examples to very coarse ones, which clearly shows 
that any restriction on the design to pieces intended for official use was not in 
existence at this time. The large output of phoenix-decorated ch’ing-pai specimens 
of this and other types clearly indicates that the ware was intended for general use. 
Apart from the bowls, we very often find a pair of phoenixes of the same type as 
design on small boxes; sometimes the phoenixes are depicted alone (Pl. 25:a), some- 
times floral sprays are added (Pl. 25:b). Boxes of this kind were probably used as 
wedding gifts. In this group also the quality is most divergent. A small group of 
ch’ing-pai specimens executed in a kind of linear relief often has a pair of phoenixes 
(Pl. 26:b, Fig. 29:a), frequently in combination with sketchy lotus flowers, this type 
is datable to around 1200. A still later type of phoenix is found in the centre of 
the bowl Pl. 26:a, those birds have a very short tail and broad flattened wings; 
and this heavy and inelegant type is typical of Yiian.1) It seems that most of the 
phoenix designs found on ch’ing-pai belong to the Southern Sung period and Yiian. 

Phoenixes are also found on funeral vases of ch’ing-pai, and we have also observed 
that phoenix heads are used on top of ewers preferably at the beginning of Sung 
and during the preceding centuries (Type Cp. 36).*) 

In Lung-ch’ttan yao we find phoenixes used as handles of mallet-shaped vases 
(Pl. 39:1), but otherwise the motif does not seem to be used until Yiian. Nor is 
it found in Tz’u-chou yao until Yiian, and it is then usually of the same type as the 
phoenixes found on ch’ing-pai (Fig. 14:b-c). 

In the Ting ware we only find the phoenix in the moulded variant, but here 
several different types are used. The most elegant type is undoubtedly the one 
found on the mould dated 1184 (Fig. 22:a) and on a number of other specimens 
(Pl. 84:b—c, 85:a, Fig. 22:b). The phoenixes of this type are of a slender kind with 
a long beak that is straight or very slightly bent. On its head the bird has a thick 
plume curving backwards. The neck is long and thin and gracefully S-curved, on 
the under side of the head are small hairs or down which are very characteristic. 
The wing feathers are carefully drawn, and the tail is long and thin and split 
into two parts, each ending in a spiral, like those found on the ch’th dragons. A 
fragment from a mould with this kind of design was also found at the Ting kiln 
(Fig. 34:12). A second type of phoenix which closely resembles the one we have just 
described is seen on the dishes Pl. 84:g and 97:a, the only difference is that the 
birds no longer have the typical long tails but only very short ones. For this reason 
they are sometimes called not phoenixes but “mandarin ducks”. This description, 
however, is certainly incorrect. If we look closely at the birds we will find that the 


1) Cp. Chinese Art under the Mongols. Pls. 112, 158. 
2) The development of the phoenix-headed ewers have been treated earlier and we will not repeat 
it in this context (See: J. Wirgin, The phoentz motif on Sung ceramics. 1964, p. 953.). Cp. Fig. 15:a—h. 
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execution of the head (note the characteristic down under the chin) and the body 
fully corresponds to that of the earlier described phoenixes, and that only the tail is 
different. Accordingly it is most probable that these birds too are supposed to 
represent phoenixes; maybe it is the female bird (huang) that is intended here.’) 

Another type of phoenix is found on the dish Pl. 88:b; the head and wings of 
this bird are similar to the types just mentioned, but the tail is a gently curved, 
flame-like peacock tail. The bird might be considered to be a peacock, but other 
representations we have of that bird always show a quite different neck and head, 
and the tail does not have the flame-like appearance. The dish is closely related 
to the one in Pl. 84:g in the general arrangement of the design. An unusual phoenix 
design also found in this ware is the one in Pl. 94:a (Fig. 14:e), which we have already 
described above (Type Ti 50). The examples given may be sufficient to show the 
variety of designs of this type found in Ting yao. 

In the temmoku ware from Chi-chou a pair of phoenixes is a common motif;?) 
they are usually very sketchily depicted and the birds are seen in combination 
with flowers and butterflies.*) Phoenixes of a very similar type are also seen on 
bronze mirrors during Sung.*‘) 


LION AND CH’I-LIN 


The lion is an animal that is rarely seen in Sung ceramics, though some examples 
are found. In Sui and T’ang lion designs of different types are very common both 
on bronze mirrors and on silver specimens, and lions also are often found in the 
composite floral scrolls on stone carvings from this time. The significance of the 
lion symbol as it appears in T’ang has been thoroughly penetrated by Cammann,') 
and it seems that at this time it was mostly a cosmic symbol, but also an emblem 
found on the marriage mirrors. The lion was not a traditional Chinese symbol but 
an imported one, and it seems to have been borrowed from two different sources: 
on the one hand from Western Asia, where it was an important Manichaean symbol; 
on the other hand from India, where it was associated with Buddhism. The typical 
T’ang lion*) is not found in Chinese ceramics, but is still used in more traditional 
monuments such as stone carvings on steles.’) The few lions we find used in ceramics 
are of the type specific to China; it is common in later art and is clearly associated 
with Buddhism. Lions of this type are usually found in pairs as guardians of gates 
to temples and palaces, the male is usually depicted with a ball and the female 


1) There were also less spectacular types of phoenixes known as luan [96], which later on were used 
as emblems of the princesses. 

2) Chi-chou yao. Pl. 19-21, 29. 

3) The butterfly is often used as a symbol of longevity and happiness. 

*) For an example in the MFEA, see OCS Sung exh.cat. No. 229. 

5) The lion and grape patterns on Chinese bronze mirrors. A.A. 16.1953. 

*) Cp. Gyllensvard, op.ctt. Fig. 70, p. 117. 

7) Ku tat chuang shth hua wen hsian cht. Pl. 72. 
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with a cub. When the lion is depicted alone he is often seen together with an elab- 
orately embroidered ball with attached ribbons; this motif is usually called “lion 
pursuing embroidered ball” (shth tzu kun hsiu ch’iu) [97]. The ball may represent 
the Buddhist precious pearl or jewel. Sometimes two lions are seen with the ball be- 
tween them in exactly the same way as the dragons with the pearl. 

On a Tz’u-chou pillow reproduced in the Pat sha Sung mu) we find a running 
lion which carries in his mouth a ribbon attached to an embroidered ball; an almost 
identical design is found on a pillow in Cambridge, Mass. (Fig. 28:f).*) The latter 
pillow belongs to the group of rectangular Chang pillows which we have not dis- 
cussed in this paper. 

The most interesting lion design we have found in ceramics from this period is 
the one on the Ting yao dish Pl. 86:a, which we have described above (Type Ti 40:b). 
Here the lion is still very much in the T’ang tradition, even if it has been rendered 
in a more three-dimensional and plastic style, and it is also found together with 
pomegranate scrolls. As we have already pointed out, this traditional motif is still 
found in Chin stone carvings. On the Ting dish, however, the motif is much more 
free in its composition and in front of the lion is a most elaborate embroidered ball 
tied with long ribbons. That the lion and ball motif was used in Chin can also be 
seen from the decoration in a tomb in Shansi (Fig. 39:b:1). Another Ting dish with 
the design of a lion among pomegranate scrolls is in the Seattle Art Museum. 

Closely related in style to the lion dish (Pl. 86:a) is a dish in the Neave-Hill col- 
lection, which we have described as decorated with a ch’i-lin (Pl. 85:b). The design 
of this dish shows an animal with flame-like tail and two horns running with a 
spray in its mouth among peonies of the palmette-like type. This animal is similar 
to the lion-like creatures called suan-i [99] by Cammann and found in T’ang art.*) 
Two lion-like animals called swan-t were found among the stone carvings decorating 
a 12th-century tomb in Hopei.‘) The animal on our dish, however, has a head 
which is more like that of a deer and the legs are certainly not those of a lion; its 
general appearance is more like the traditional description of the ch’t-lin [100]. 

The ch’t-lin’) is one of the most auspicious of all Chinese mythical animals, it 
is the symbol of grandeur, felicity, illustrious offspring and wise administration. 
It is said to appear only when a king of the highest benevolence sits upon the throne, 
or when a sage is about to be born. The male is called ch’: and the female lin. In 
its general form it is often described as resembling a stag but combines the body of 
a deer, with the tail of an ox, the forehead of a wolf and the hoofs of a horse. Repre- 
~1) Op. ett. Fig. 27:10. Except for the lion the pillow which is decorated in black on a white slip, has 
a design including ingots and other auspicious objects and carries the inscription Chen chen tas chs [98] 
(Felicitousness for the Residence). 

2) Paine, op.ctt. Pl. 27. 

3) Cp. Gyllensvird, op.cit. Fig. 92:a, p. 147. 

‘*) KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 23:1-2. In the same tomb was also found a sculpture of a lion. 


5’) It is often named the Chinese unicorn, which is somewhat inappropriate as it is usually depicted 
with two horns. 
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sentations of the ch’i-lin vary very much; some of them are more like a stag and 
others are more fantastic and gives the creature the head of a dragon and scales 
on the body; sometimes the body recalls that of a lion. Although it is one of the 
oldest of the Chinese mythical creatures it is rarely depicted in art in the earlier 
periods, but becomes very common during Ming and Ch’ing. The Ting yao dish 
just mentioned is the only specimen of Sung ceramics we know of with this design. 

Sculptures of lions are found in most Sung wares. The excavations at Yao-chou 
revealed several examples, but otherwise the design is not found in Northern 
celadon, with one exception. The spout of the ewer in Pl. 1:f is made in the form 
of a very fine and realistic lion sculpture. In ch’ing-pai we also find sculptures of 
lions (Pl. 36:c) and lions used as supports of pillows (Pl. 36:d). Among the figurines 
and moulds from Ch’ing-ho hsien collected by Palmgren are a number of specimens 
depicting lions and tigers.’) 


TIGER 


The tiger is considered to be the “King of beasts” and his forehead often bears 
the character wang (King) when he is depicted in art. The tiger is a symbol of 
strength and courage and was often used as a military sign. He is also one of the 
animals of the Four Cardinal Points. Unlike the lion, the tiger is not foreign to China 
and is not considered a mythical animal in the same way. Realistic representations 
of tigers are found already in the bronze age. Designs featuring tigers are not very 
frequent in China during Sung and the dynasties immediately preceding that time, 
but it seems that the motif was taken up again towards the end of the dynasty and 
after that it is continuously found in Chinese art. 

An interesting design of a more mythical appearance is found on a vase in the 
Peking Palace Museum which we have referred to above (Type Tc 7), but otherwise 
the few tiger designs we find in Tz’u-chou, which seems to be the only ware where 
the design is used, are quite realistic.*) The pillow reproduced in Pl. 47:e shows a 
very free and humorous interpretation of the motif.*) Similar tigers are found on 
other types of Chang pillows of later date.‘) 

An interesting group of Tz’u-chou pillows in the shape of tigers it has been possible, 
thanks to recent excavations, to attribute to the Hao-pi chi kiln in Honan. Pillows 
of this type are found in several collections (Pl. 52:j-l), they all have the same 
rather humoristic rendering of the motif which can still be seen in modern Chinese 


1) Sung sherde., p. 335-337. Cp. also Chung kuo ku tai tao tzu 4 shu hatao p’in, where several different 
types of animal figurines are found. 

2) In Lung-ch’iian yao the motif is taken up during the Yiian dynasty. In the David Foundation is 
a dish with two tigers in relief in red biscuit. 

%) The style is very similar to the famous tiger painting in the Daitokuji in Kyoto, attributed to 
Mu-ch’i. Chinese Arts of the Sung and Ydan periods. Tokyo National Museum, 1961. No. 63. Cp. also 
Pl. 95 in the same catalogue. 

‘) Cp. Paine, op.ctt. Pl. 30. 
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representations of the animal. It is interesting to note that this style was already 
inaugurated during the Sung dynasty.") 


HSI-NIU 


The rhinoceros (hst-niu) which we meet as a design on Sung ceramics has to 
be included among the mythical animals. There is no attempt at a realistic re- 
presentation of the animal, but when we do find it, it is clearly used as a legendary 
motif. Realistic rhinoceros representations are, however, found very early in Chinese 
art,2) and during the bronze age the animal still seems to have been quite frequent 
in Central and South China, later on it became much more rare but does not seem 
to have been completely extinguished until the beginning of the Sung dynasty, 
and might very well have survived still longer in some parts of Yiinnan. 

At the beginning of the Sung dynasty two different conceptions of the rhinoceros 
were clearly developed; one realistic, which undoubtedly depicted real animals, 
and which can be found for instance on T’ang silver ware,*) and one mythical, 
which took its inspiration from literary sources. As the realistic animal does not 
appear as a design on Sung ceramics we could concentrate on the mythical creature. 

In the ancient Chinese texts are mentioned two animals; the ssu and the hsi, 
both of which are described as horned animals; in post-Han texts these two terms 
were undoubtedly used for the rhinoceros, but the question as to whether already 
in ancient times they referred to a rhinoceros or to a bovine animal led to a bitter 
quarrel between the scholars Herbert and Lionel Giles on the one side and Berthold 
Laufer on the other in the early part of the present century.‘) As a result of this 
controversy Laufer later on published a lengthy article about the history of the 
rhinoceros in China,®) which is a very valuable but somewhat awkward source of 
information about the rhinoceros and the use of the rhinoceros horn in China, as 
well as the different legendary aspects applied to the animal. 

We have already seen that the animal we find on Sung ceramics has very little 
to do with the real rhinoceros, its body is usually more like that of a bovine animal 
and the horn gives it an appearance which is more related to the unicorn of the 
Western mythical world. Laufer (op.cit.) cites several descriptions of the animals 
ssu and hsi from different sources, like the Erh ya, and it was undoubtedly from 
this kind of literary works that the Sung artists got their hsi-niw motif. When we 


1) Clay figurines of tigers were also collected by Palmgren in Ch’ing-ho hsien. Sung sherds, p. 337. 

2) The most well-known bronze age example is the rhinoceros-shaped vessel in the Brundage col- 
lection (A. G. Wenley, “A Hst Teun from the Avery Brundage collection”. ACASA, Vol. VI, 1932) but 
a very fine example of later date which is still more realistic has been found recently in a Warring 
States tomb in China (Wen Wu 1965:7, Pl. 1-2). 

*) Cp. Gyllensvard, op.ctt. Fig. 63:b,c. 

‘) Cp. Soame Jenyns, “The Chinese rhinoceros and Chinese carvings in rhinoceros horn”. TOCS 1955-56, 
p. 31. 

6) Berthold Laufer, Chinese clay figures, Chicago 1914. (p. 73-173, History of the rhinoceros). 
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find the hsi-niu in ceramic designs it is usually shown at the shore gazing at the 
crescent moon in the sky. This motif goes back to an old legend that while the 
rhinoceros is looking at the moon the peculiar structure within its horn is formed. 
The rhinoceros horns were sliced to obtain plaques which were used as belt orna- 
ments, and when they were cut, white marks in the shape of a crescent or a star 
were often found in the horn. The use of such plaques of rhinoceros horn are men- 
tioned both in the Sung Shth and the Chin Shih.) 

The motif with the rhinoceros looking at the moon is usually described as “rhino- 
ceros communicating with the sky” and several interesting informative details about 
the meaning of this design have been gathered by Laufer. In the work Pen ts’ao 
sht 1 written by Ch’en Ts’ang-k’i, who lived during the first half of the eighth 
century, the following explanation is given: “There are not two kinds of the rhino- 
ceros, called the land and the water animal. This distinction merely refers to finer 
and coarser qualities of the horns. As to the rhinoceros ‘communicating with the 
sky’, the horn on its skull elongates into a point after a thousand years. It is then 
adorned, from one end to the other, with white stars, and can exhale a vapour 
penetrating the sky; in this manner it can communicate with the spirits, break 
the water and frighten fowl. Hence the epithet communicating with the sky is 
bestowed on it.”?) 

A writer of the second half of the eighth century gives the following statement: 
“The rhinoceros ‘communicating with the sky’, during the time of pregnancy 
beholds the forms of things passing across the sky, and these are reproduced in 
the horn of the embryo; hence the designation ‘communicating with the sky’. 
When the horn, placed in a water-basin during a moonlight night, reflects the bril- 
liancy of the moon, it is manifest that it is a genuine horn communicating with 
the sky.”%) Another source says: “The variety of rhinoceros styled ‘communicating 
with the sky’ dislikes its own shadow, and it is in the habit of drinking muddy 
water.”*) 

The above-cited sources may be sufficient to show some of the mythological 
implications of the hsi-niu motif and from where the artists of Sung time received 
their inspiration. As we can see from these sources, the rhinoceros was associated 
with water and in later representations of this legendary animal it is often seen 
living in or running upon the sea. When we find the motif in Sung ceramics the 
animal is also found surrounded by waves. 

In ceramics we find the rhinoceros only in two wares: the Northern celadon and 
the Ting yao. We only know of one intact piece with this motif in the former 


41) Under the Chin dynasty the materials employed for official costumes were ranked in the order jade, 
gold, rhinoceros horn, ivory (Chin Shth, Ch. 34 § 3, p. 7; Laufer op.ctt. p. 142, note 4). 

9) Laufer, op.cté. p. 140. 

%) Li Siin, in Hast yao pen ts’ao (Laufer op.ctt. p. 147). 

*) Tuan Ch’eng-shi of the ninth century in the Yu yang tea teu (Laufer, op.ctt. p. 144). 
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ware,!) but sherds have been found in Yao-chou (PI. 9:g). The motif is, however, 
rather sketchily depicted and no details can be seen. It is interesting to note that 
the sherds with this design belong to the Chin dynasty. 

In Ting yao the design is more common and usually very fine and detailed in 
the moulding; it is only found in the moulded variety during this time. On the bowl 
in the Kempe collection (Pl. 92:b, Fig. 21:a) we find the motif in the central panel. 
The rhinoceros, which is reclining on a small tongue of land surrounded by crested 
waves, has a bovine body and a short, thick horn on the skull; in the sky is the crescent 
moon on which the animal is gazing.?) On the mould Pl. 93 the animal is again very 
clearly depicted. In this case the body is more like that of a deer and the horn is 
more elongated, the surrounding landscape is more full of details, and a band of 
clouds has been added in the sky. The mould is undoubtedly later than the Ting 
bowl, but both specimens most likely belong to the Chin dynasty. A Yiian version 
of the motif can be seen on the incised dish Pl. 84:e, this design is still very close 
to the earlier one and only has minor differences in the composition. On a Yiian 
celadon dish of similar shape*) we can again find the hst-niu, but this time he is 
provided with sacred flames springing from his shoulders and flanks, which is 
typical of the later versions of the motif which are found in Ming and Ch’ing.*‘) 

The two Ting dishes in Pl. 101 with fluted sides show slightly different versions 
of the hsi-niu motif. In both specimens the animals are almost completely sur- 
rounded by waves and clouds, and there is no longer any indication of land. Both 
animals are definitely stag-like but are individually executed. The crescent moon 
in the sky is almost concealed among the clouds but it is easily found if we follow 
the gaze of the animal. 

The Ass-niu motif is interesting as one of the many motifs which seem to appear 
for the first time in art during the Sung period. The examples we have found on 
ceramics all seem to belong to the Chin dynasty, but the motif must have been 
known in Sung as well and it was most likely Northern Sung literary researches 
and compilations of ancient texts which made the motif appear in art. 


TORTOISE 


The tortoise is in China a symbol of longevity, strength and endurance.*) It is 
not very common as a decoration on ceramics. During T’ang it was not very fre- 
quent either; it occurs on some silver specimens, but its main use is as a decoration 


1) China’s Beauty. Pl. 48. 

3) Sherds with this motif were also found at the Ting kiln (Fig. 32:8). 

3) Chinese art under the Mongole. Pl. 68 b. 

‘) Cp. 8S. Cammann, The development of the Mandarin Square, HJAS, Vol. 8, p. 71, 1944. 

5) The tortoise encircled by the snake, known by the name “the Black Warrior” is representing the 
Northern Quadrant. In this capacity it is found in Sung stone carvings together with the three other 
animals representing the Four Cardinal Points, the dragon, the tiger, and the bird. Cp. Kao Ku 1964:7, 
p. 351, Fig. 4:4. 
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on mirrors, on which it is often seen as a cord knob. In this position it is very often 
placed on top of a lotus leaf.) On Sung ceramics we find a decoration which is 
closely related to that of the mirrors. It is found on specimens of Yiieh yao, Northern 
celadon and Lung-ch’iian yao. The decoration consists in the centre of a tortoise, 
usually in applied relief, surrounded by radiating, incised lines which signify the 
veins of a lotus leaf. The most common specimens bearing this decoration are bowls 
with leaf-shaped rim (Types Nc 11 and Lc 8) and small dishes; they all apparently 
belong to Northern Sung. Recently a small dish of this kind was found in a Liao 
tomb in Ch’ing Ho Men in northern China.*) Tortoises are also found among Liao 
sculptures.*) 

The tortoise is on the whole not very common in Chinese art; it is found used as 
a base for steles and other monuments and on top of seals, but in ceramics and 
most other types of applied art*) it is rare, especially after Yiian.°) 


DEER 


There is a large number of different species of Chinese deer,*) but that favoured 
by the artists is the handsome spotted deer or stka (Sika mandarinus). The deer 
is believed by the Chinese to live to a very great age, and has therefore become 
an emblem of long life. It is said to be the only animal that is able to find the sacred 
fungus of immortality (ling chih). A picture of a deer often represents official emolu- 
ment because of the similar pronunciation—lu—of the two words. 

During T’ang and the Five Dynasties the deer is a common motif, especially on 
silver ware, but also on lacquer and ceramics. The deer is often seen in hunting 
and landscape scenes.’) Among the deer found in T’ang is one with a very peculiar 
horizontal, crown-like antler, which seems to be of Iranian origin. This type of 
deer is also found in Yiieh yao,®) but not in Sung ceramics. 

The deer motif is in Sung ceramics mainly found in Tz’u-chou yao, but also in 
Ting yao. In 7'z’u-chou we find several representations of the motif on pillows in 
our Type Tc 6. The finest is perhaps the pillow Pl. 42:k with two noble stags of 
the spotted type with large antlers; they have floral sprays in their mouths and 


1) Gyllensvird, op.ctt. Fig. 58:f-i., p. 101. 

3) KKHP 1954:8, Pl. 17:3, Fig. 24:3. 

3) R. Tori, IUustrations of Archaeology. Pl. 22. 

*) A piece of silk on a reliquary in Abo with decoration of phoenixes, and tortoises with flower vases 
on their backs has been attributed to late Sung. The tortoises are here of the mythical type. Cp. P. 
Simmons, Some recent developments in Chinese textile studies. BMFEA. No. 28, 1956. Fig. 3. 

5) The tortoise with dragon-like head, found for instance in the capacity of a symbol of the North, 
was not regarded as an ordinary animal, but as a mythical creature and was still in use during all 
periods, but the realistic tortoise was usually abandoned because of lewd associations connected with 
the shape of ite head. 

*) Of the 23 different varieties known in Asia, 19 are found in China. 

7) Gyllensvird, op.ctt. P. 119-120. 

*) Gyllensvird, op.ctt. Fig. 71:c. 
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the auspicious meaning of the design is further emphasized by the ingots placed 
under them.') The hinds of the same spotted deer are found on two other pillows 
in the same group (PI. 43:b—c) in both cases running in a landscape (Fig. 20:b—c). 
A fourth pillow of the same kind (Pl. 43:a) shows a reclining deer of a somewhat 
different kind, the antlers being quite small and bent backwards. Among the cloud- 
shaped pillows we have one example of a deer design (Pl. 45:1), the deer, which is 
without horns, has an almost mouse-like face, and is surrounded by clouds which 
emphasize the celestial character of the animal. 

Among the different groups of Chang pillows we have several examples of deer. 
One pillow of this kind, which has been excavated in China (Fig. 31:e), shows a 
stag of the spotted deer family, and a fine example of the same species with large 
antlers is galopping on another pillow type (Pl. 47:b). In our Type Tc 17 several 
deer-decorated pillows are known; we have here only illustrated two, but earlier 
we referred to some more. One of them shows a sika deer in a landscape carrying 
a plant in his mouth (Pl. 48:a), the other pillow shows two reclining deer (Pl. 47:1); 
in both cases they are found together with clouds. On a pillow of san ts’ai type is 
found a stag with an enormous floral spray in his mouth (Pl. 52:i).?) 

In Ting yao the deer motif is rare, but an extremely fine example is found on a 
group of dishes here represented by a specimen in the Victoria & Albert Museum 
(Pl. 96:a, Fig. 20:a). The design shows two spotted sika deer with large antlers 
among pomegranate scrolls. The general character of the design is like so many 
Chin-time patterns still very much in the T’ang tradition, but the rendering of 
the deer is more realistic than those found in earlier representations of this kind. 
An unusual deer design is the one on the dish in Pl. 102:b, the deer is standing with 
a floral spray in its mouth and is surrounded by a realistic peony scroll. The deer 
seems to be wearing a halter. 

A Sung silver bowl in the Kempe collection is decorated on the inside with a 
deer very similar to those found in our Type Tc 17.*) In painting of the period 
the deer motif is also found; among the most well-known examples are the murals 
from the Liao Imperial mausoleum in Ch’tng-ling. The paintings in Ch’ing-ling, 
which are datable at around 1030, are very fine and realistic, and it is quite possible 
that it was through Liao influence the deer motif became popular in Sung time. 
Among a people of hunters like the Liao it is quite natural that this motif should 
be popular, and we know that even one of their Emperors, Hsing-tsung (1016— 
1055), was himself a painter of deer. 


1) A pillow with the design of a running deer surrounded by ingots and other precious symbols is in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arta (Paine, op.ci., Pl. 32). The pillow is labelled Northern celadon, but 
the details of the design and the composition in general do not seem to have anything to do with this 
ware. It is more likely a type of Tz’u-chou ware. 

3) A pair of deer of a very strange type is found on a pillow in the Seattle Art Museum (Los Angeles 
exh.cat. No. 241). 

3) Chinese Gold & Silver. No. 138. 
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OTHER ANIMALS 


Other animals than the ones we have already described are rare in Sung ceramics, 
except for toys and small sculptures, but a few unusual designs are found in Tz’u- 
chou yao, where they mostly occur on pillows. 

In our Type Tc 12 we find two rare designs, one depicts a dancing black bear, 
the other a cat. The first one (Pl. 45:j) shows the big bear standing on its hind legs 
leaning against a stick, he is tied with a thick rope to a pole hammered down into 
the ground. The design apparently depicts a tame bear taught to dance in order 
to amuse spectators.!) This kind of genre pictures is most unusual in ceramics and 
is a fine example of the new interest in the realistic picturing of the world around 
us which was new to the Sung time. The other pillow is equally realistic (Pl. 45:k), 
but the motif is common from painting, it shows a cat with an embroidered ribbon 
tied around its neck. A very similar painting was found in a Chin dynasty tomb 
in Shansi,?) here too the cat has a ribbon round its neck. 

One of our Tz’u-chou pillows shows a running hare (Pl. 46:g) and this motif is 
already found in Liao ceramics of san ts’ai type.*) The hare is also found in sgraffito 
decorated wares from Yiian time (PI. 55:c). 


DUCKS AND OTHER WATER-FOWL 


Mandarin ducks and other water-fowl either single or in pairs is a favourite 
motif in Sung ceramics. The mandarin duck or ytlan-yang [101] (Anas galericulata) 
is a very beautiful species of duck and a most popular motif of artists, it is usually 
easy to identify by the wedge-shaped crest jutting out behind the head. A pair 
of mandarin ducks is one of the most frequent marriage symbols in China. They 
were chosen as an emblem of conjugal felicity because they were considered to mate 
for life, and if one of them should die the other would pine away. The goose was 
also considered to behave in the same way and thus also became a symbol of marital 
faithfullness.‘) 

Ducks and geese are already common motifs in T’ang art, which seems to be 
partly due to Indian influence; floral scrolls with hamsa birds is a well-known 
Indian motif. As a design on ceramics ducks are rarely seen before the Sung dynasty. 

In Northern celadon we have several types of designs with this motif. One type 
shows a large single duck among waves (PI. 8:c, f); specimens with this design have 
been found at Yao-chou (PI. 8:e). In another design we find three ducks swimming 


1) Contemporary writers have described the various and rich spectacles performed by travelling 
showmen which could be seen on the streets of Hang-chou. Story-tellers, jugglers, acrobats and ex- 
hibitors of wild animals are among the entertainers mentioned. (Gernet, op.ctt., p. 95, 224). 

3) Kao Ku 1966:7, Pl. 8:11. 

3) Wirgin, Some notes on Liao ceramics. Pl. 13:a. 

4) Cammann, (Substance and Symbol... p. 123.) points out that a live goose was a common engage- 
ment present by the young man to his future bride. 
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among lotus flowers (Pl. 10:f), the combination of ducks and lotus flowers is both 
natural and a very auspicious and appropriate marriage design as well, and many 
similar designs are found (PI. 10:g). In one type found both in Lin-ju and in Yao- 
chou the ducks are standing between large lotus plants (Pl. 10:d-e). A flying goose 
among lotus flowers and sagittaria is found on a Northern celadon sherd which has 
been discovered at Fostat (Fig. 24:c). 

In ch’ing-pat and Lung-ch’aan yao duck designs are rarely used, but in the former 
ware a duck or goose is sometimes seen in the centre of bowls with moulded patterns 
(Pl. 27:b). In both wares ceramic sculptures of ducks are found; a very fine ch’ing- 
pai incense-burner in the Art Institute of Chicago’) is made in the shape of a lotus 
flower with a finely sculptured duck as cover, and small boxes with ducks on the 
cover are quite common.?) 

In T2z’u-chou yao ducks and other water-fowl are found in a large number of 
combinations, especially on the pillows. A pillow of the type which shows the de- 
sign on a ring-matted ground has a very fine design of a large mandarin duck 
standing among lotus and sagittaria (Pl. 42:g, Fig. 24:b). Among the fragments 
found at the kiln site of Tung-ai k’ou several examples of Chang pillows with bird 
designs were recovered, some of them with flying geese and bamboo (Fig. 31:b). 
A pillow of the same type with an unusually fine design of a swan is illustrated in 
Pl. 46:}. Among the cloud-shaped Chang pillows is one with a very lively design of 
two geese at the waterfront among reeds, which is strikingly similar to paintings 
of the same time (PI. 47:c).*) On another pillow in the same group a child is chasing 
a small duck (Pl. 47:a). Similar to the just mentioned pillow with two ducks is 
another, in the san ts’ai group, which also shows a sea-shore with reeds and two ducks, 
one of them just descending into the water (Colour plate).‘) Another pillow with 
san ts’ai décor has two large geese or swans swimming among lotus flowers, on the 
top (Pl. 52:e). This design is very closely related to the dish dated 1112 (discussed 
under Type Tc 27 above) with a similar motif which in its turn has many parallels 
among the Liao san ts’as wares.5) 

In the enamel decorated Tz’u-chou ware we also have several examples of designs 
with mandarin ducks and geese, usually in combination with lotus flowers (PI. 
55:k, 56:k-l). 

In Ting yao the duck motif is commonly seen both in the incised and in the 
moulded ware. In the first type a pair of ducks swimming side by side is one of 
the favourite motifs, the composition varies and the birds are found with sagittaria 
(Pl. 64:b), with reeds (Pl. 65), with lotus (Pl. 66:b) or with combinations of these 


1) Koyama, Chinese ceramics. Fig. 11. 

2) OCS Sung. exh. cat. No. 210. 

3) Cp. for instance the famous painting with a hundred geese in the Honolulu Academy of Arta. 

‘) For a similar motif in Sung painting, see, Chinese Art Treasures, a selected group of objects from 
the Chinese National Palace Museum ... Geneva 1961. Pl. 22. 

5) Cp. OCS Sung ezh. cat. No. 130. 
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plants (Pl. 66:a, Fig. 8:f), but they are always incised with a few forceful strokes 
forming an elegant and charming design. The auspicious character of the design 
is obvious and bowls of this kind were certainly regarded as ideal wedding gifts. 
Sometimes the birds are placed in panels (P!. 64:a, Fig. 8:e) and sometimes opposite 
each other (Fig. 24:a). 

In the moulded variety of Ting we find the equivalent to the ducks-among- 
lotus motif, but, as always in this ware much more detailed; usually the birds 
are shown against a spiral wave ground (PI. 90:b). These designs often show several 
ducks, often in combination with fish (Pl. 89:b), in one case the ducks are alter- 
nating with birds that look like egrets or cranes (Pl. 89:a). An unusually fine and 
detailed design is the one on the bow] Pl. 91:b, which shows a rich lotus scroll com- 
bined with other flowers and two birds, one typical mandarin duck and one duck 
of another type, both very realistically depicted. 

Among the white wares, made for Liao, we find a fine early duck design which 
shows the bird with a large floral spray in its mouth, the character of the pattern 
is still very much in the traditional T’ang style (Fig. 37:g). The design is found 
on a square dish of characteristic Liao shape and it is found in several examples, 
fragments of a dish of this kind have also been recovered from a Liao tomb dated 
A.D. 1057 (Fig. 37:n).?) 

At the end of Chin and the beginning of Yiian the designs assume a freer character 
and come closer to painting; veritable landscape scenes are now introduced. One 
example of this kind is seen in Pl. 97:b, where in the centre of a dish we can see 
a pond with two mandarin ducks surrounded by insects and a rich variety of dif- 
ferent aquatic plants. A similar scene on another dish (Pl. 98) shows a shore land- 
scape with two mandarin ducks and a goose; here too the composition is very rich 
with lotus, sagittaria and several other plants and a large willow tree. In a garden 
scene on another dish (Pl. 99) we can see the popular motif of children playing 
with ducks. The style and composition of these landscape scenes are closely similar 
to scenes which we will find later on in the blue-and-white porcelain and it seems 
quite clear that this new style was created during Sung and later on was further 
developed when a more suitable medium, the underglaze painting, became avail- 
able.?) 


OTHER BIRDS 


Ducks are undoubtedly the birds which are most popular as designs on Sung 
ceramics, but several other kinds are found, mostly in the Tz’u-chou ware. 
In Northern celadon other birds are rarely seen, but on the back of the handle 


1) Wirgin, Some notes on Liao ceramica, p. 28. 

2) Cp. Pope, Fourteenth-century blue-and-white ..., Pls 4, 11, 20, 27. Cp. also the central design on 
our Pl. 89:b and the design found on the inside of a stem-cup in the Oxford Museum of Eastern Art 
(Chinese art under the Mongols, No. 135). 
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of the ewer Pl. 1:1 are small birds of kingfisher type; the design is interesting because 
of its close similarity with similar birds on Yiieh yao, and is one of many features 
which show the early character of this particular group of celadon. In ch’ing-pai 
the bird designs found are mostly so sketchy and dissolved that very little can be 
learned from them. In the Lung-ch’iian yao birds are mostly found as decorative 
sculptures on lids of vases and jars (Type Lc 16). 

The peacock seems to be closely connected with the phoenix in Chinese art; not 
only has the feng-huang borrowed many of its characteristic features from the pea- 
cock, but the birds are also found together and sometimes the peacock seems to 
be a substitute for the phoenix. Already on some of the marriage mirrors from 
T’ang the birds are found together or used in similar compositions. When the 
peacocks are seen in pairs they are most likely a symbol of happy marriage; the 
bird is also known to signify beauty and dignity. On the Ting yao dish Pl. 79:a we 
can see four beautiful peacocks among peony scrolls in the outer band, and short- 
tailed phoenixes in the centre. On the dish in Pl. 100:b, the central motif is a large 
peacock surrounded by a floral scroll. The design is here very similar to peacocks 
found in early blue-and-white, where the motif is very common’), but a very similar 
peacock is also found among the wall carvings from a Chin tomb in Shansi dated 
1210.2) The most beautiful design we know of with peacocks in Ting yao is found 
on the dish Pl. 96:b (Fig. 21:c). It is decorated in the centre with two peacocks 
with long magnificent tails; they are surrounded by clouds and in their beaks 
they hold a long ribbon tied into a bow. That the design in this case is a symbol 
of happy marriage is obvious.*) 

Of later date is the more genre-like scene found in the dish Fig. 25:a (Pl. 84:h) 
where a pair of peafowl are depicted in a garden. In those more realistic surroundings 
the peacock is also found in Tz’u-chou yao. On one pillow belonging to the san 
ts’at group we can see it with a slender bamboo‘) and on the back of a pillow in 
Boston it is found with plants and a garden rock.) 

The pheasant is also one of the birds from which the feng-huang has borrowed 
certain features, and it seems to be depicted on the pillow in Pl. 52:b. The bird is 
probably a silver pheasant. 

The crane is one of the most popular birds in later Chinese art and one of the 
favourite symbols of longevity. In Sung ceramics it is, however, very seldom seen. 
We have already referred to cranes or egrets found together with the ducks on a 
Ting yao specimen (Pl. 89:a) but otherwise the motif is not often found on this 
ware, although some sherds with this kind of birds have been found in Ting-chou 


1) Cp. Pope, Chtnese porcelains from the Ardebtl shrine. Pl. 27. 

2) Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 54, Fig. 18. 

*) A small Sung silver box in the Kempe collection has a design with two birds with a similar ribbon 
tied into a bow. (Chinese Gold & Silver, Pl. 139). 

‘) For a similar design on Yiian blue-and-white see: Chinese Art under the Mongols. Pl. 150. 

5) Paine, op.cit. Pl. 7:c. 
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(Fig. 32:23). In Tz’u-chou yao we find cranes in the Chang pillow group together 
with bamboo and reeds (Fig. 31:b, Fig. 26:e) and also on top of a tiger-shaped 
pillow (Pl. 52:1). Examples are also found in the enamelled group (Type Tc 45). 

In Tz’u-chou yao we also find a pillow decorated with a cock (Fig. 26:d) and pil- 
lows with quails (Pl. 42:d). In later Chinese art a pair of quails is a common emblem 
of conjugal felicity as it was also considered to have the same devotion to its mate 
as the mandarin duck; the bird is also common in Sung painting.’) 

Parrots are very common in Yiieh yao, but in Sung time we have only found 
them on one other ware, the Tz’u-chou. Good examples may be seen on top of 
pillows with ring-matted ground (Pl. 42:e-f, Fig. 26:c), where the birds are quite 
realistically depicted. 

The most common bird motif found on Tz’u-chou yao are small birds of different 
types perched on a branch. They are found on flowering branches of various kinds, 
on bare twigs, on bamboo etc. (Pls. 45:i, 46:d-e, 47:d, 48:e, h, 52:k, Fig. 26:a—b), 
an unusually fine example is the bird watching a butterfly in Pl. 45:i. These bird 
designs are obviously strongly influenced by contemporary painting, where motifs 
of this kind were very much in favour, especially from the later part of Northern 
Sung and onwards. 


FISH 


The fish motif is extremely common in ceramics and found also in other kinds 
of art. Like so many other animal symbols, the fish is an auspicious emblem. Due 
to the similarity in pronunciation of the words for fish and abundance (yi) it be- 
came a symbol of wealth, and because of its reproductive power it is one of the 
many emblems of fertility. A pair of fish often symbolizes harmony and connubial 
bliss. The twin fish used as a Buddhist motif does not seem to have appeared in 
Sung time. 

The favourite fish seems to have been the carp, but many other species are found. 
In T’ang applied arts fishes are sometimes found, but the motif is not particularly 
common; on some silver objects we can find the motif with two fishes swimming 
together.?) This motif is particularly often found in Sung ceramics, and it is possible 
that it is inspired from Han bronzes where a pair of fishes is a common motif, for 
instance, on basins. 

The fish motif is found on almost all types of Sung ceramics. The fishes seen on 
Northern celadon are usually quite small and are found three or four together, as 
can be seen on the incised bowl in Pl. 8:d and the moulded one in PI. 8:j. A more 
realistic design with a single fish among water weeds (PI. 8:g) is almost identical 
to the decoration on a Ting yao piece with two fishes (Cp Fig. 27:a and b). In ch’tng- 
pat small fishes like those found in Northern celadon are also used in the incised 


1) Chinese Arts of the Sung and Yuan periods. Nos. 29, 32. 
2) Gyllensviard, op.ctt. Fig. 97:1. 
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type (Pl. 17:a), but larger ones are also found (Type Cp 5). They all have the same 
split tail-fins as the fishes in the celadon ware. The most common type in this ware 
is, however, a pair of fishes swimming one over the other in the centre of bowls 
with the sides divided by radiating ribs (Fig. 29:d:4). In the moulded type a pair 
of fishes are sometimes also found in the centre of bowls (Type Cp 26), and other fish 
designs which we have not included here are found towards the end of Sung and 
the beginning of Yiian. 

In the early Lung-ch’tan yao we have a few examples of incised designs with 
the same type of fishes with forked tail, as we have described above (Pl. 39:a) 
and later incised designs are also found (Pl. 39:b), but the favourite design in this 
ware is the two applied fishes in the centre of bowls and dishes (Pl. 39:h-i). This 
design seems to have been in use for a very long time and was produced in enormous 
quantities.!) The relatively stiff arrangement of the fish in this pattern seems to 
reveal a connection with the earlier mentioned motif found on Han bronzes. Dolphin- 
like fishes used as handles on mallet-shaped vases is also one of the favourite motifs 
in this ware (Pl. 39:j, k). 

On T2z’u-chou pillows fishes, single and in pairs, are found both among the incised 
and painted wares and in the san ts’ai group; some of those designs have been illus- 
trated here (Pl. 46:a, k; see also Type Tc 27) but many more examples could be 
given. A particularly fine example is a green-glazed pillow in the Tokyo National 
Museum with a big fish on a ground of overlapping waves.) Also on bowls and jars 
of Tz’u-chou ware fish designs are found.?) The enamel decorated ware also has 
fish designs (Pl. 56:g). 

In Ting yao the fish design is most common both in the incised and the moulded 
type, and we can only give a few examples. Among the incised ware the design with 
two fishes swimming together in the centre of bowls with ribbed sides (Fig. 32:20, 
34:6) is very common and almost identical to the design we have seen on ch’ing-pai. 
Another fish design which is related to Northern celadon we have already men- 
tioned (Fig. 27:a). Related to the last-mentioned design is that which is usually 
found on large basins and shows a single large fish among water-weeds (Pl. 67:a, 
Fig. 8:g).4) Small fishes swimming in different directions are found in one type 
(Pl. 61:e) and a rare dish in the David Foundation®) has two small fishes almost 
hidden among waves. An interesting specimen is also the dish dated 1271 (Pl. 61:f, 
Fig. 27:c) even if the design is rather coarsely executed. 


1) The Ko ku yao lun refera to Lung-ch’iian dishes with a pair of fishes in the bottom. (Bushell’s trans- 
lation of T’ao Shuo, p. 45). 

2) Sekas Vol. 10. Pl. 12. 

3) Sekas Vol. 10., Pl. 100, Fig. 102. 

‘) For a later version of this design see: Pope, Chinese porcelains from the Ardebil shrine. Pl. 9. 

5) David Ting.cat. No. 176. 
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In the moulded variety we often find a pair of fishes in the centre of bowls, 
usually swimming in the same direction!) (Pl. 89:a, 91:a, 104:a). Two large carps 
in a lotus pond are found on the dish in Pl. 79:b. Four fishes among lotus and water- 
weeds are found in the dish in Pl. 84:d and in the fine and detailed design of ducks 
and lotus flowers in Pl. 89:b one single small fish can be detected. 


1) On the dish Pl. 91:b they are, however, swimming, in opposite directions. 
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A TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGY 


The dating of ceramics is often a most difficult task and the wares of the Sung 
dynasty are no exception to this rule; on the contrary, they are sometimes extremely 
hard to determine. Two main sources for dating are dated pieces and specimens 
from datable excavations. Dating is not very common on Sung wares and the dated 
objects form only a small group, albeit an extremely valuable one. The difficulty 
with the dated pieces is that we cannot always be sure whether they are genuine 
or not. We therefore have to be extremely careful with this material and have 
selected for the purpose of our study only such specimens as even after the most 
critical examination appear to be authentic. This procedure makes our group of 
dated objects still smaller, and the total number of pieces that are left is not more 
than about twenty. Among them only about half of the material is of major impor- 
tance, notably some moulds. 

Nor do the Sung ceramics from datable excavations form a particularly large 
group, even if the importance of the excavations carried out in China during the 
last twenty years could not be stressed enough. The Sung tombs in general are not 
notably rich in ceramic finds, but the material so far excavated has helped us with 
the dating of several important types. Especially interesting are some tombs datable 
to Liao and Chin which give us valuable and hitherto unknown information about 
the ceramic in use during these periods. 

Of great importance are, of course, the many new excavations of kiln sites that 
have taken place in China recently. Thanks to those excavations, the provenience 
of many ceramic wares have for the first time been revealed, and some older in- 
formation about kiln sites have either been confirmed or refuted. The question of 
the kilns has been discussed above under each main type of ware. 

Specimens excavated from the two sites of Chil-lu hsien and Ch’ing-ho hsien in 
Hopei have often been considered to form an important group among the datable 
specimens. Both sites were severely damaged by floods which around 1120 are con- 
sidered to have completely destroyed the two towns. In Chii-lu hsien many dif- 
ferent kinds of ceramics have been found, including most notably much cream- 
coloured porcellanous stoneware; this latter type has become known as Chii-lu 
hsien ware. The site was first excavated by the Paris dealer L. Wannieck and, 
later on, by Nils Palmgren,') who brought back a large quantity of sherds both from 
Chii-lu hsien and the nearby Ch’ing-ho hsien; unfortunately the excavation was not 
very scientifically carried out. There is no indication that there ever was a kiln 


1) Sung sherde. Stockholm 1963. 
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site either at Chii-lu hsien or at Ch’ing-ho hsien, even if some small moulds found 
at the latter place made Palmgren draw the conclusion that ceramics were produced 
here. The variety of ceramic wares found at both places is amazing and clearly 
shows how widely spread the trade must have been at this time. Many of the sherds 
found are undoubtedly from Northern Sung, but some are definitely later, and 
unfortunately this rich material is of little help in our attempt to make a closer 
dating of some Sung types. Some specimens, especially those of the so-called Chii-lu 
hsien ware, have a very characteristic crazing and staining due to immersion and 
burial, and those pieces could for good reasons be accepted as Northern Sung, and 
the majority of the intact vessels which have come from the two sites are also, 
stylistically, very convincingly of the same period, and could be of help to us in 
our attempt to work out a dating. But the sherd material must be handled with 
great caution, and we have not used it to any greater extent in this study. 

It is necessary in this connection to lay stress upon how important a factor form 
is in the dating of Chinese ceramics. This fact was first pointed out by Ingram,") 
and after that several studies on the subject have been published. A careful study 
of Sung shapes would no doubt, as we have already stated earlier, be of great in- 
terest, but it is neither possible nor justifiable in an investigation of this kind, 
which is intended to deal mainly with designs. If, however, we were to attempt 
to draw up a tentative chronology of Sung ceramics it would be necessary to base 
some of our datings on form. We shall therefore refer quite often in the following 
to such reasoning. 

It is a, strange fact that most scholars who have written about Sung ceramics 
have dealt with the material as if it had been produced by one single state during 
a certain period. The truth is, as we have seen, that during this period China was 
divided between at least four different states, Liao (907-1125), Sung (Pei Sung 
960-1127, Nan Sung 1127-1279) and Chin (1115-1234). We have already suggested 
that each of those states might have produced their own particular style or favoured 
a certain stylistic trend. We shall accordingly try to divide our material into three 
main chronological groups which we shall call Northern Sung, Chin and Southern Sung. 

The ceramic art of the Liao period has already been discussed in an earlier paper 
in which we have attempted to show some typical Liao designs and to point out 
what is characteristic of the Liao style. The often very distinct style of the Liao 
wares, together with the datable finds made of such specimens, makes it relatively 
easy to date them. Accordingly it is not necessary in this context to enter upon 
any further discussion of this material.?) We shall, however, use the Liao material 
for comparative studies. 


1) Sir Herbert Ingram, Form, an important factor in the dating of early Chinese ceramics. Ethnos 1946:4. 

2) The problem which kilns made the Liao wares is not yet solved, and, as we have seen, some of 
the white wares seem to emanate from Ting-chou. In connection with the designs, however, this 
problem is of minor importance, and the main point is that the designs favoured by the Liao people 
are often of very characteristic types, whether they were made by or for the Liaos. 
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In the following chronology it is not possible or necessary to recall all the different 
designs we have discussed earlier, we have only tried to select some of the most 
important ones and to show the relationship between certain groups of designs. 


NORTHERN SUNG 


The Northern Sung style did not, of course, appear all of a sudden at the beginning 
of the period, but was gradually developed, and many of its features are found 
already during the Five Dynasties, and it is not possible to draw a clear distinction 
between wares made towards the end of that period and those made in early Sung. 
We shall accordingly include in this group specimens made also during this tran- 
sitional period. 

The importance of the Yaeh ware in the development of ceramic decoration from 
T’ang to Sung has been stressed already before, but it has to be emphasized that 
the first tendencies to a Sung style in ceramic decoration are found in this ware. 
It is accordingly natural to turn at first to the celadon group. 

In our group of Early Chekiang celadons the designs are not so various or elaborate. 
We find rather sketchy peony scrolls (Pl. 37:g, h, j, 1), hanging or horizontal leaves 
(Pl. 37:e) and overlapping petals (Pl. 37:d, f, g, j) as some of the main motifs. An 
interesting feature in these designs is that the combing and hatching techniques 
are already in frequent use. But it is perhaps the shapes of those specimens that 
are most interesting as an aid to dating. We have already shown that some of the 
main shapes found here could be dated to the 10th and 11th centuries. An in- 
teresting group is formed by the small ewers with a leaf on the shoulder (Pl. 37:j, 1) 
which are matched by a similar one excavated from the 10th century layer in 
Lung-ch’iian (Fig. 43:a:5). This methed of placing an applied leaf on each shoulder 
of a vessel is often found in Liao and on other wares of T’ang-Sung transition 
time and can be accepted as a typical feature of the 10th and early 11th centuries.’) 

Another early shape is that found on the vases with tubular attachments on 
the shoulder or similar arrangements (Pl. 37:a-d) and those of the type seen in 
Pl. 37:e. Both excavated examples and two vases of Yiieh yao of related shape 
dated in the Ydaan-feng era (A.D. 1080) confirm the dating of these specimens.*) 
A very fine early mei-p’ing vase from the Ingram collection (Pl. 37:g) gives us 
valuable information about the shape of this kind of vase in early Sung. The 
characteristic shaping of the mouth is found also in the vase of slightly different 
shape in Pl. 37:h. 

One of the most interesting groups of celadon from the beginning of Sung is 
that from Yao-chou, which is usually called Tung yao. We have already described 


1) For Liao specimens with this kind of applied leaves see: Liao tz’u hstian cht. Pl. 35, and Wirgin, 
Some notes on Liao ceramics. Pl. 15. 

2) One of these vases is in the David Foundation (see our note 2 p. 77) and the other one is in a 
Japanese collection (T'os0-no setji, Pl. 24). 
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this group at some length and the characteristic design found on it, which we have 
chosen to call “the bold floral scroll” (Pl. 1:a—h) and also pointed out that the same 
design is found in Tz’u-chou yao (PI. 41:a-e). The favourite shapes among specimens 
in this group are ewers, mostly of the type exemplified by Pl. l:a—b and Pl. 41:a-b, 
and a few variants of this form. These shapes are all found in other wares datable 
to Liao and early Sung.') The general character of the bold floral scroll is quite 
different from the designs found in Yiieh yao, even if many details of the design are 
clearly influenced by that ware. We have already pointed out earlier the small 
birds on the back of the handle on the ewer Pl. 1:1, which are obviously copied 
from the Yiieh ware; and also the treatment of the petals found on the same ewer 
(Pl. 1:f) shows an influence from the same ware. But for a prototype of the main 
scroll and the closely connected “conventionalized flower” we have to turn else- 
where. The only possible source for this motif we have been able to find is the design 
which Gyllensvard calls “composite baroque sprays” as it is found on a group of 
silver bowls said to have come from Pa-lin in Eastern Mongolia.?) The similarities 
between the large luxuriant leaves in the bold floral scroll and those of the silver 
pattern are striking, and the treatment of the lotus leaf on the ewer in our PI. l:e 
is almost identical to what we can see on a silver bowl of the Pa-lin type in the 
Kempe collection (Fig. 42:a). Also in the silver pattern we find that strange fruit- 
like shape which we have called “conventionalized flower” when we meet it on 
ceramics. The bold floral scroll is much more realistic than the silver design, but it: 
is most probable that it is a development of this design. 

We have seen in the Northern celadon group how the flower in the bold floral 
scroll develops into what we have called the conventionalized flower, it could 
clearly be followed from the rather realistic type in Pl. 1:d, e, g to an intermediate 
form in Pl. 1:i, to the fully developed conventionalized type of flower in Pl. 1:). 
In the last phase of its development in Northern celadon it is usually found together 
with the scroll we have called “sickle-leaf scroll” (Pl. 2). It would seem that the 
majority of specimens with this design belong to the Northern Sung dynasty, but 
it probably continued into early Chin. 

The close connection between the “bold floral scroll” and “the conventionalized 
flower” can be still better seen on the 7'2’u-chou ware (Fig. 3:13—-15), where we often 
find both designs on the same specimen, as we can see not only on the ewers already 
referred to (Pl. 41:a-e), but also on some pillows (Pl. 41:g, h, j), and a group of 
vases of very characteristic form (Pl. 40:i-k). The vases are of a type often found in 
Liao (Pl. 40:g—h), which again shows the early character of the design. 

In ch’ing-pai we can also find the conventionalized flower, but here the flower 
usually assumes a more triangular form when seen from the front, but the side 
view is very close to the treatment in Tz’u-chou. This triangular flower is rather 


1) Cp. Kao Ku 1965:7, Pl. 10:2-3. 
*) Gyllensvard, op.ctt. Fig. 96:a, e and p. 155, 188. 


palmette-like, and it is probably the origin of the palmette-like peony found later 
on in Ting yao. The similarities between the different types and the possible devel- 
opment from one type to another can be seen in Fig. 3:1-12. The tendency to a 
palmette-like shape is already found in the Pa-lin silver bowls, where some flowers 
and clusters of leaves have taken this shape.!) A most interesting link between the 
ceramics of Kiangsi and the Pa-lin bowls is the famous ewer from Chi-chou (PI. 
29:g), the main design of which is composed of a scroll with flowers that have 
strange acorn-like centres, obviously related to our conventionalized flower (Fig. 42:b). 

The earliest type of the conventionalized flower in ch’ing-pai seems to be the one 
we have illustrated with the vase in Pl. 12:a and the ewer and bowl Pl. 11. We 
have already shown that the latter piece is datable to the middle of the 11th century 
by comparison with excavated specimens (Pl. 12:b). The design then becomes 
more and more dissolved (as we can see in our Types Cp 1 a-c), and it seems that 
this development took place already during Northern Sung; and it is not likely 
that the design was in use later than into the early part of the 12th century. Like 
the sickle-leaf scroll connected with the conventionalized flower in Northern celadon, 
a similar scroll which we have called “bud tendril” is found with its ch’ing-pai 
equivalent. Very fine examples of this motif are found on the vase in Honolulu 
and a similar one in Peking?) (Pl. 14; Pl. 12:c). The typical early Sung character of 
these vases is obvious and they are closely related to the celadon vase in Pl. 37:g 
(note also the similar use of the hatching technique found on these specimens). 
The bud tendril is also found on a small ewer Pl. 29:j, which is almost identical to 
another one in the Kempe coll. (P}. 29:k) which has the applied leaves on the shoulder 
which we have shown to be an early feature. The last-mentioned ewer has the body 
divided by incised lines of the same type as that found on the vase Pl. 12:a, which 
further shows the close relationship within this group. 

Our treatment of the bold floral scroll and the conventionalized flower and the 
development of these patterns may seem rather detailed, but we find this group 
of designs one of the most important and typical of the early Sung style and it is 
also interesting the way it shows not only the link between T’ang and Sung but 
also the close similarities found between different Sung wares. 

We will now return to the Northern celadon ware and discuss some other charac- 
teristic early types in that ware. Among the different peony designs that we find 
in this ware we have called one the A-type, and with starting point from this design 
we are able to distinguish a large group of related specimens. The three ewers with 
this design illustrated (Pl. 3:a—c) all have the applied leaf on the shoulder and are 
of a shape with characteristic trumpet-shaped mouth, which we have already 
seen in Tz’u-chou (Pl. 41:e) and which is also found in Liao. The same shape we 
also find in the ewer Pl. 4:c, and the design on this ewer once more leads us back 


1) Cp. Gyllensvird, op.ctt. Fig. 96:a, e. 
2) In Liao silver ware we find a scroll motif which is very close to the bud-tendril. Cp. Wu sheng 
ch’u tu tsung yao wen wu chan lan t’u lu, Pl. 111:1. 
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to the sickle-leaf scroll. This ewer is obviously related to the one in Pl. 4:a, not 
only by the sickle-leaf scroll design but both specimens also have the same kind of 
pointed petals round the neck; also on this ewer we can see the stiff leaves applied 
on the shoulder. The row of pointed petals round the neck is a feature which we 
find on several other specimens; we can see it on the two vases Pl. 4:g, i and on the 
kundika vessel in Pl. 3:e. The kundtka is obviously inspired by a T’ang metal shape, 
which again supports the early character of this large group.") 

It is not possible to recapitulate all the Northern celadon designs we have illu- 
strated, but it is necessary to show some more types, all belonging to the same big 
family we have been discussing, in order to show how close this early Northern 
Sung group fits together. Our previous discussion had taken us back to the A-type 
peony, and, if we start out from another specimen in this group, the vase with 
flower-shaped mouth in Pl. 3:d, it will lead us to other related groups. The most 
typical design on this vase and other similar ones (Pl. 7:d-e) is the design we have 
called “serrated petals”, and this pattern we can find in its most clear form in the 
specimens PI. 7:b, c, f. The lamp or stand in PI. 7:c is obviously of a very early type; 
it has earlier been considered to be of Yiieh ware, but we are quite sure that, like 
most specimens in this fine, early group we are discussing, it is a product of the 
Yao-chou kiln.?) The finest specimen in the lamp group is the famous one formerly 
in the Sedgwick collection (Pl. 7:f) which by its design on the rim is related to the 
specimens in our Pl. 4:a—c, and in its shape to several other specimens (PI. 7:c, i, 1; 
Pl. 4:b and Pl. 3:f). An interesting parallel is also found in Ting yao (Pl. 58:a). 

A most interesting feature in this group of Northern celadon is that we find such 
a variety of designs and forms, and also that we find several very rare and interesting 
pieces which are obviously not only closely related stylistically but also in the 
fanciful and elaborate spirit in which they are made (Cp. Pl. 1:k, Pl. 4:b, Pl. 7:f, i, 1). 
The examples given here may be sufficient to give some idea of the early types of 
designs found in Northern celadon. 

To determine which specimens of this ware belong to the latter part of Northern 
Sung is more difficult, and we are here very dependent on form arguments, but we 
also have some characteristic features in the designs. The vases in Pl. 5:a—b and the 
related piece in Pl. 5:c are of a shape that is also found in Yiieh yao, and they 
would at first seem to be early, but their designs are of a freer type which, we shall 
see, is characteristic of a later style, and they probably belong to the end of the 
11th and the beginning of the 12th centuries. 

To the second half of the Northern Sung dynasty we would also like to attribute 
some other Northern celadon groups. The bottle-shaped vase in PI. 5:d is still of a 
characteristic Northern Sung shape, but the elaborate and freer design we find here 

1) White porcelain vessels of kundika shape have also been found in Liao tombs. Cp. Wen Wu 
1964:8, p. 52. 


2) An interesting detail on this specimen is the disc-like ridges around the stem, which are similar 
to those found around the neck of the Chi-chou ewer (Pl. 29:g). 
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with the peony type we have called G seems to point at a slightly later date than 
the first group. Of the same type is the design on the bow! Pl. 5:e, and closely con- 
nected with it are also the beehive-shaped peonies found in Pl. 5:g, h, j, and with 
boys in Pl. 6:a—b. The shape of several of these bowls and the way the design is 
arranged on them are very similar.') The elaborate bowls in Pl. 4:e, f are also of a 
related type. The bowl in Pl. 5:k is decorated with the same kind of peony design 
as we have just mentioned, but it has also a very characteristic peony leaf border fra- 
ming the main design. The same kind of border is found on the incense-burner Pl. 6:f 
and the bowls Pl. 6:d—e. The design of these bowls is of a type quite different from 
the earlier ones, much more free and elegant and more spacious, and their shape is 
found among specimens which belong to the Chin dynasty. The central peony 
design of the bowls is the same as we find, for instance, on the two dishes PI. 4:k-1, 
which again are of a shape that we associate with the first part of the 12th century. 
The incense-burner (Pl. 6:f) is related to several others of similar shape (PI. 6:c, i, 1) 
which are all of a type which we would put at the end of Northern Sung and the 
beginning of Chin; the design on the lotus decorated piece (Pl. 6:i) is very close to 
a type that we shall discuss later on and which is typical of Chin. 

The dish in Pl. 3:1 is of a certain interest because a similar one has been found 
in a tomb datable to the end of Northern Sung, and it seems that this somewhat 
stiffer arrangement with the sprays placed in radiating fields is a slightly later 
feature than the freer use of the same type of design which we have seen earlier. 

Another interesting type is exemplified by the bowls Pl. 8:c, f with ducks on a 
wave ground; those bowls have a very characteristic shape with their sides slightly 
lobed. The same shape we find again in the two bowls Pl. 8:g—h, which also have a 
peculiar tendril border. We would also attribute this type to the beginning of the 
12th century. The related wave-designed specimens in Pl. 8:a—b are of a shape 
datable to the same time. Another type of bowls of characteristic conical shape 
(Pl. 10:d-e) also seems to belong to this group; they are usually decorated with 
ducks and lotus. Related is also the dish with boy design in Pl. 10:h. 

In the ch’ing-pai ware we have already discussed some early types above and 
compared them with designs on Northern celadon and Tz’u-chou yao. The number 
of ch’ing-pai designs we are able to date within the Northern Sung dynasty is 
rather limited, but there are a few types which for different reasons can be re- 
ferred to this period. 

Among the few specimens recovered from early tombs is the vase in Pl. 22:a, 
which must have been made before 1027. The almost olive-like shape is unusual 
in this ware, and the deeply carved design is similar to that which we find in the 
early Chekiang celadons. Unfortunately this piece stands rather isolated and is 
of little help in dating other specimens, but the vase in Pl. 22:b seems to be a later 


1) The carving of the petals of the peonies found on these bowls is very similar to a fragment from 
Yao-chou with the date 1107 (Ta-kuan). Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:9. 
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development of the same shape, the design is related to the bud tendril scroll and 
the piece is most likely still within the Northern Sung period. 

One of the finest designs found in the incised ch’ing-pai group is the swiftly 
drawn peonies of the type seen in PI. 21, which are very similar to some Ting yao patt- 
erns of Northern Sung date. It seems that this lightly incised type was fully developed 
at least at the end of the llth century. A bowl with sketchy bird-designs incised 
in the same way was found in a tomb datable to 1113 (Fig. 29:b) and helps us to 
place several designs of the same and similar appearance (cp. Pl. 12:1, Pl. 18:b, 
Fig. 29:c). One of the bowls with this design which is in the Kempe collection (detail 
Fig. 29:c) is of a very characteristic shape with a six-foil rim, and this same form 
we can find in the bowl Pl. 12:d with wave design. The wave design on this and 
similar specimens (cp. Fig. 4:c) is also quite similar to what we have seen in Northern 
celadon, and it seems safe to date also this group to around 1100. Slightly later in 
time and continuing into Southern Sung is the type of wave design seen on the bowl 
with fishes in Pl. 17:a and the similar one with ch’th dragons in Pl. 12:e. 

Waves indicated by long combed bands is a common feature in several wares 
of Northern Sung time; we can find it both in Northern celadon, Ting yao and 
ch’ing-pai. The fish-decorated bowl in Pl. 16:b is typical of this group in ch’ing-pai; 
similar bowls are known from an excavation dated Southern Sung (Fig. 29:d:4), 
but the type was probably developed earlier, as we can see from similar specimens 
in Ting yao. To the beginning of the 12th century we would also like to attribute 
the flower-decorated specimens with combings, found in Pl. 12:g-i. A quite different 
group which can be definitely dated to the same time is the one with overlapping 
petal designs on the outside (Pl. 23:d—g); a bowl identical to the one in Pl. 23:d 
was found in a tomb from 1113 and a ewer of similar shape to the one in Pl. 23:g 
from a tomb dated around 1100. 

An important group which we have not yet discussed is the bowls decorated with 
more or less dissolved boy figures among flowers. Specimens of this type have been 
excavated from a well dated to Southern Sung (Fig. 29:d:1), but most specimens 
found here apparently have to be placed early in the period. If we look at the bowl 
in Pl. 19:a we can see that the design has close similarities with other types which 
we have dated to around 1100 (cp. Pl. 22:b) and it seems most likely that this kind 
of design was developed already during the end of Northern Sung, probably under 
influence from Northern celadon and then continued into Southern Sung. 

There is no group among the ch’ing-pai with moulded designs that we can refer 
to Northern Sung for stylistic reasons, and we do not know of any datable finds of 
such specimens. 

We have already discussed the designs of the early Chekiang wares above, but 
there are a few designs found in the more typical Lung-ch’aan ware which can also 
be dated to Northern Sung. One is the incised lotus type found on the bowl in 
Pl. 38:a, which can be seen on specimens excavated from the Northern Sung layers 
in Lung-ch’iian; but the type undoubtedly continued during Southern Sung at 
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least in more provincial wares. The bowls with a tortoise in relief on the inside 
which we have also seen in Northern celadon (PI. 7:g) is, on the contrary, a type 
which can definitely be regarded as Northern Sung (Type Lec 8). 

Among the rich and varied material found in the 7'z’u-chou group we have many 
types which can definitely be dated in the Northern Sung period. We have already 
discussed the early type in Pl. 4l:a—k and Pl. 40:i-k so closely connected with 
the similar group in Northern celadon. An interesting specimen in this group is 
the pillow (Pl. 41:g, h, k) which connects this group with the finely incised type 
illustrated in Pl. 40:1 and 41:1, which is also sometimes of identical shape (Pl. 40:k 
and 1) with the first group. On the top of the pillow (Pl. 41:k) is, besides the finely 
incised design, a panel with a stiff floral spray. This spray is one of the most char- 
acteristic motifs during the 11th century and a favourite motif in Liao art (cp. 
Fig. 37:g—-0). We find this motif on many specimens in the early pillow groups 
which we have illustrated in Pl. 42 and Pl. 43:a—c, with their characteristic ring- 
matted ground. The date of this interesting group is further confirmed by the pillow 
dated 1071 in the British Museum (Pl. 42:j). The group also includes specimens of 
other shapes where we again have the stiff floral spray (Pl. 43:h) and other motifs 
closely related to those found on the pillows (Pl. 43:d-i). Several shapes found in 
this group (Pl. 43:h, i) and the one illustrated in Pl. 43:j-] and Pl. 44:a—b are also 
characteristic of the llth century. We must in this context again refer to two 
vases which we have mentioned in our description of this type, one in Boston with 
Taoist immortals and one in Peking with tigers,1) both of which are closely related 
in shape to the ch’ing-pai vase (Pl. 22:a) datable to the first quarter of the 11th 
century. It is interesting to note the richness and variety of designs even of very 
realistic type which is found in this Tz’u-chou group. 

A little later in time is the group with designs on a striated ground (Pl. 44:c—i) 
which as one of its most interesting types has the cloud-shaped pillows. One pillow 
of this type is recorded to have the date 1103?) and several specimens of the type 
have been discovered from the Chii-lu hsien area and have the characteristic water 
patina found on inundated objects from this place, which further confirms a date 
around 1100. 

The freely painted and incised designs of the type seen in Pl. 44:j-1 and Pl. 45:a-d 
are closely related to the striated group and the same shapes are found in both 
types (Cp. Pl. 44:1 and Pl. 45:a—-b) notably that of the cloud-shaped pillows (PI. 
45:e-f) and both wares have been found in Chii-lu hsien. The cloud-shaped pillows 
develop into very elaborate types towards the end of Northern Sung (PI. 45:g-—i) 
and the type undoubtedly continues into Chin where such examples as Pl. 45:j-1, 
seem to belong. 

The sgraffito decorated group is also closely connected with the ones just men- 


1) Hoyt.cat. No. 284; Ku kung po wu yuan ts’ang tz’u hetian ché. Pl. 36. 
*) Cp. Paine, op.cst. No. 29. 
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tioned. We again find the same shapes, the deep bowls (Pl. 47:g, h, j, k), the bottle- 
shaped vases (Pl. 49:j-l1) and the cloud-shaped pillows (Pl. 46:b-c). Among the 
finest specimens in this group are the mei-p’ing vases and the vases with turned- 
over lip (Pl. 49:a-h, 50:a-f). This type obviously also continued into Chin and 
must have been in use for quite a long time. It does not seem to have been any 
sudden change in style but some specimens are of a character that stylistically 
fall into the Chin dynasty (Pl. 49:h, Pl. 50:f). 

A small group datable on archaeological evidence to around 1100 is formed by 
pillows of the type seen in Pl. 47:1 and 48:a—b. 

We know that the san ts’ar decoration in the T’ang tradition was popular in 
Liao and it seems to have been used during the whole of Northern Sung. We have 
already referred to the duck-decorated dish in the Calmann collection dated 1112,") 
which shows that the style was still very much the same at the end of Northern 
Sung as it had been in the earlier part. It is quite natural that this style also was 
continued by the Chins, and it is accordingly very difficult to know the date of 
specimens of this kind. The type found in Pl. 51 seems to have begun at the end 
of Northern Sung?) but it includes many specimens which fall into the Chin dynasty, 
and the same seems to be the case with the oblong pillow group (Pl. 52:a-f) where 
some specimens have a late Northern Sung character (Pl. 52:e) but the majority 
have pictorial designs of a later character. 

An interesting little group is formed by the tiger pillows (Pl. 52:j-1) which by 
excavations on the kiln site can be dated to Northern Sung. Their designs found 
on the top are, however, clearly related to those found in the Chang pillow group 
and they must be placed not earlier than the 12th century. The Chang pillows 
we shall discuss later on under Chin as they mainly seem to fall into that period. 

The Ting yao is undoubtedly one of the most interesting wares regarded on 
the point of view of design, but also one of the most difficult to date. There are a 
few dated specimens and some which are datable through other inscriptions but 
they are all undecorated and of little help. The recent excavations of the kiln site 
ought to have provided us with reliable information about the date of the main 
types of this ware, but, as we have already pointed out, the dates given by the 
excavators are so obviously wrong that we have almost no support at all by this 
material. 

At the beginning of Sung there are a few types with carved designs which are 
closely related to what we have seen in Tz’u-chou, Northern celadon and Liao 
wares and which accordingly can be dated on very good reasons. Examples of 
this type are seen in Pl. 57:g—j and Pl. 58:a—b. The shape of the jar Pl. 57:g and 
the overlapping petal design on the shoulder completely match with a jar excavated 


1) OCS Sung exh. No. 129. 
*) One pillow of this type was found in a tomb in Loyang datable to the end of Northern Sung 
(Kao Ku 1960:10, p. 12, Fig. 4). 
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from a Liao tomb.') Moulded designs on white wares from Liao tombs also give 
us an idea of what the early moulded ware was like, and we can see that it favours 
stiff floral sprays (Fig. 37:m, 0) and flowers related to the conventionalized flower 
(Fig. 38:d-e).2) But early moulded wares are scarce and the majority of Ting yao 
specimens made during Northern Sung seem to have been undecorated or provided 
with incised designs. 

One of the most beautiful designs found in the incised technique is the one 
favouring ducks and different water plants (Pl. 64-66). Already Koyama found 
sherds of this type at the Ting kiln site, but strangely enough no sherds with this 
type of décor have been published in the recent excavation report. This further 
strengthens our view that important material from the Ting kilns still are to be 
expected, and that the material so far excavated gives not only a very limited but 
also an unreliable source of information. 

The stylistic character of the duck design with its typical waves formed by long 
bands and its finely and lightly incised patterns is obviously closely related with 
designs we have seen on other wares from the later part of Northern Sung. The 
same type of carving is seen on the dragon dish Pl. 68 and the fish-decorated speci- 
mens Pl. 67 and Fig. 27:a, the similarities between the fish design on Ting yao 
and the one on Northern celadon from late Northern Sung have already been 
pointed out (Cp. Fig. 27:a and b). 

One of the favourite motifs in Ting yao is the lotus, which we can find in more 
or less dissolved versions. A fine and detailed type is seen in Pl. 59:a and designs 
of the same type are recorded from Northern Sung finds.*) A little more sketchy 
type is seen in Pl. 59:b and Pl. 60, and the fully dissolved type can be seen in Fig. 
9:a and Pl. 58:c. We find it quite natural to assume that the development has gone 
from the more realistic type to the dissolved one, but in the Ting excavation report 
we find the dissolved type already in the material dated Late T’ang and Five 
Dynasties (Fig. 33:15, 16, 18) and furthermore, we find it on specimens with the 
sides divided by radiating, raised ribs, a feature which we know is characteristic 
of the end of Northern Sung (Fig. 33:20). It is our definite opinion that this type 
of lotus design belongs to the 12th century, and as we have shown earlier, this view 
is supported by a number of specimens from excavated Chin and Southern Sung 
sites (Cp. Fig. 29:d:2-3; Fig. 35:a:2; Fig. 35:b). To this group also belongs the 
mysterious dish in the David Foundation with a Southern Sung date (Fig. 9:a). 
Peony designs stylistically related to the just-mentioned lotus patterns are found, 
for instance, on the bowls in Pl. 69, with ch’th dragons in the centre, which we 
would also refer to the same time. 

Several other more or less sketchy designs of peony and lotus are found on speci- 


1) Kao Ku 1965:7, Pl. 10:4. 
3) Cp. Wirgin, Some notes on Liao ceramics. Pls. 1-10. 
*) Cp. Wen Wu 1964:8, p. 6, Fig. 1:1. 
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mens which in their shapes show strong relationship to specimens of Ju yao and 
Lung-ch’iian yao, and on that account can be placed around the beginning of the 
12th century (Pl. 6l:a, c, d; Pl. 62). 

The mallow-shaped dishes of the type seen in our Fig. 28:e, which have also 
been found at the Ting kiln site (Fig. 32:19, 25) are related to similar specimens 
in ch’ing-pai and also seem to be datable to the later part of Northern Sung. 

The designs that we have been able to refer to the early and middle part of 
Northern Sung are rather few, and it would seem that the majority of Ting speci- 
mens made during this time were still, like most of the T’ang porcelain, undecorated. 
Among the undecorated vessels we find many very similar in form to ch’ing-pai 
and other ceramic wares (Cp Pl. 61:1 and Pl. 12:b). Among the moulded wares 
there are, with the exception of the Liao type already referred to, almost no pieces 
which we can date to the earlier part of the period. At the end of Northern Sung 
we find some types, but those we shall discuss in connection with the majority 
of the moulded wares under Chin. 

This short recapitulation of some of the designs used during Northern Sung on 
different ceramic wares has shown us some general tendencies which might be 
valuable to sum up before we turn to the next period. We have found that at the 
beginning of the period strongly carved luxuriant floral scrolls and ornamental 
petals are among the favourite motifs. Around the middle of the 11th century 
stiff floral sprays are a common motif, but already at this time surprisingly realistic 
scenes both of flowers and animals appear, and this style continues into the next 
period. Combed wave designs in combination with ducks or fishes, and finely in- 
cised floral designs, appear towards the end of the period, and a tendency to more 
sketchy and dissolved designs can also be observed during this time. The variety 
of patterns found in the Northern Sung period is already very large, and especially 
the Northern celadon and the Tz’u-chou ware seem to have been of great impor- 
tance in the creation of new designs.') 


CHIN 


Upon the division between North and South which took place after the fall of 
the Northern Sung Empire in 1127 some of the main pottery centres came to belong 


1) There seems to have been a certain influence from Korean ceramics on some of the Northern Sung 
wares, but it has mostly shown iteelf in the adoption of certain new shapes and not so much in the 
designs. Some of the designs found on Korean ceramics are very close to those found in China, but 
they both seem to go back to the same Liao prototypes (Cp. Gompertz, Het Ching’s visit to Korea 
tn 1123). 

It might also be of interest in this context to note a few typical T’ang designs which had already 
disappeared at the beginning of Sung. The hunting scenes, influenced from Iran and so common on 
T’ang silver, are not found in Sung art, and in spite of the obvious interest found among the Liaos for 
animals and hunting they do not seem to have been taken up by the Liaos either. The stiff heraldic 
use of animals, either single or in pairs, so frequent in T’ang art, is not met with in Northern Sung. 
The use of the zodiac animals is not found in Sung ceramics, and Buddhist motifs are extremely rare. 
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to the Chin territory. As we have already stated, it is most likely that many of 
those kilns continued their work under their new masters. The three main types 
which we are concerned with in this paper are Northern celadon, Tz’u-chou yao 
and Ting yao. 

In the Northern celadon group we have earlier discussed several types which 
can be dated towards the first part of the 12th century, among those is a special 
type of bowl with rounded sides and thickened rim. Several specimens of this type 
have been recovered from Yao-chou, and they are called by the Chinese excavators 
alternatively Sung and Chin?) (Pl. 9:d), but there seems to be little doubt that the 
latter date is the correct one. The designs on these bowls vary but they all have 
a very characteristic scroll with rolled-up ends. The most common motif found in 
the group is lotus scrolls (Pl. 9:a—c), and the same design is also found on the vase 
Pl. 9:f, which is a rare specimen in this group. Among other motifs found with the 
same scroll is a sea-star and flowers (Pl. 9:e), boys among flowers (Pl. 9:h) and 
the rhinoceros gazing at the moon (PI. 9:g), the last motif is, as we have seen, not 
known in any Northern Sung specimen. The vase in this group (Pl. 9:f) is related 
to the vase with lily designs in Pl. 9:i, both specimens have the same peculiar 
S-shaped scrolls on the shoulder.?) The main floral scroll on the latter vase is exe- 
cuted in a free and spacious way, and it is stylistically related to the ewers in PI. 
6:g-h (which also have similar petals round the shoulder as the vase has round 
the base) but also to the scrolls in the boys-among-flowers design in Pl. 9:j—k. 
Another type of bowls, which also are of rounded shape with thickened or rolled 
rim, have small lotus sprays on a wave ground as main design (PI. 8:1). They are 
obviously related to the last described scrolls. The most interesting specimen in 
this group is undoubtedly the one in Pl. 8:i carrying the Chin date 1162, which 
further seems to confirm our dating of these groups. The described types are the 
only ones we have found which have a definitely new character, different from the 
earlier Northern celadon designs, and it might be sufficient to let the ware be 
represented by this group. 

In the Tz’u-chou group we have already noted that several Northern Sung types 
continued into Chin, and this seems to have been particularly the case with the 
pillows. The most characteristic group of pillows from this time is perhaps the 
Chang group, and as we have seen in connection with the discussion of the different 
types within this large group, the dating is difficult, as we have specimens ex- 
cavated from tombs, dating according to the excavators from Northern Sung to 
Yiian. It seems, however, quite clear that the majority of the pillows in the groups 
which we have presented in this study belong to the Chin period. The earliest type 
seems to be the cloud-shaped pillows (Pl. 47:a—e); they are in shape related to the 


1) Cp. China’s beauty, Nos. 36 and 48. 

3) This most typical S-shaped border is found in exactly the same execution in a wall-painting in 
@ tomb in Shanai from the beginning of Chin, which further seems to support our dating of this design 
(Kao Ku 1965:1, p. 21, Pl. 6:2-5). 
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leaf-shaped pillows of Northern Sung, and many of the designs are also similar. 
There is also a striking resemblance to the designs found on the top of the tiger- 
shaped pillows (Cp. Pl. 47:d and Pl. 52:k). The majority of specimens in the oval 
and rectangular groups seem to fall in the Chin dynasty (Pl. 46:d-k) and there 
are none of them which on reliable grounds can be placed as late as Yiian, as they 
are often dated. There is a tendency to a certain stiffness in some of the designs 
which we can also find in some patterns on the kidney-shaped pillows of san ts’at 
type (Pl. 51) which seems to be a characteristic feature of the mature Chin style. 
Like many pillows in the kidney-shaped group there are several also in the group 
of rectangular pillows of san ts’ai type, which obviously belong to the Chin dynasty 
(Pl. 52:a—d). Several pillows of this type have very elaborate designs of a pictorial 
type which is not found in Northern Sung. A characteristic small feature is also 
the border of stiff bamboo leaves found on the sides of some pillows (PI. 52:a) 
and also sometimes on the top (Pl. 52:d). The same type of border is also found 
on Northern celadon specimens from Chin time and can also be seen in Chin tombs.") 
The same type of design is also found in the kidney-shaped group (PI. 51:k). 

One style of design which is not found in Northern Sung is the one seen on the 
specimens in Pl. 54:d-f, with its lofty floral sprays. The ware might be regarded 
as @ provincial variety, but the shapes as well as its relationship with other Chin 
types make a dating within this time most likely. A related specimen with yellow 
glaze (Pl. 54:g) and two bowls with the same kind of glaze, one of them datable 
to Chin (Pl. 54:h-i), show other more unusual types. 

At the end of Chin and the beginning of Yiian we find several Tz’u-chou groups 
which are clearly datable both by excavated specimens and for stylistic reasons. 
One of these groups is formed by the wine-jars with sketchy designs of leaves, 
birds and inscriptions (Pl. 53:g—i) and another related with characteristic sketchy 
leaves (Pl. 53:a—d). 

The sgraffito wares from the end of Chin and from Yiian are clearly recognizable 
both by their characteristic shapes and designs, and the dated jar (Pl. 55:1) in 
the British Museum also helps us to date one of these groups as late as around 1300. 
We can see how the tendency to a certain stiffness in the designs which we have 
already remarked upon becomes more and more accentuated at the end of Chin 
(Pl. 54:j-1, Pl. 55:a) and turns into very formal and heavy foliage scrolls (Pl. 55:d—f)*) 
and stereotyped and lifeless patterns of other types (Pl. 55:c, h, i). 

In the enamelled Tz’u-chou group we have several dated specimens which clearly 
show that this style was invented by the Chins around 1200. The technique in itself 
is undoubtedly a major achievement and was to become of great importance later on, 
but the majority of specimens found are of quite a low quality and must be con- 


1) Kao Ku 1966:1, Pl. 6:7-8. 
2) This type of foliage scroll can be seen also in Sung stone carvings. Cp. Ku tat chuang shth hua 
wen hetian chi, Pl. 70. 
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sidered experimental pieces. Some pieces are of better quality and the colouring 
is sometimes pleasing, but even in these designs we have a tendency to carelessness 
and stiffness which we have already found in other wares from the end of the period. 
The type illustrated in Pl. 55:j-k is clearly datable to around 1200 because of a 
dated specimen of this type in the Tokyo National Museum, and the types with 
dotted border and design of characters are likewise datable to the early part of the 
13th century both by dated and excavated examples, as we have shown in our 
earlier discussion of the enamelled group. Of a slightly later date are the specimens 
in Pl. 56:k-] and Pl. 57:a-d which seem mainly to belong to the Yiian dynasty. 

The most controversial group found in Sung ceramics is no doubt the moulded 
Ting yao group. Most experienced scholars who have worked with this problem have 
found that on stylistic grounds they would like to date the majority of specimens 
within this group to the second part of Sung. But at the same time the old and, in 
many quarters, still prevalent idea that the Ting kiln ceased to operate after 1127 
has further confused the issue. As we have already explained at some length at 
different places in the present study, we have found that the main body of moulded 
Ting specimens were undoubtedly made during Chin. It is not necessary to discuss 
again all the different reasons we have for this dating, but we will make a short 
repetition of some of the main designs. 

To our help with the dating based on stylistic reasons we have, as we have seen, 
three very important dated moulds. The first of these and at the same time the 
most interesting is the David mould dated 1184 (Fig. 22:a),1) the second mould is 
in the British Museum and carries the date 1189 (Fig. 23:a) and the third one in 
the same collection is dated 1203 (Fig. 23:b). With the aid of these moulds we are 
able to date a large and interesting group of Ting porcelains. 

The David mould is closely related to several phoenix-decorated bowls and dishes 
(Cp. Fig. 22:a and b, Fig. 23:c), notably the elegant bowls of conical shape with a 
small flower in the centre (Pl. 84:b—c).?) If we now return to the mould (Fig. 22:a) 
and examine its floral motif, we will find that the flowers are of the characteristic 
type we have called palmette-like peony, the leaves are elongated and pointed and 
the leaf-stems are crossing each other in a most typical way. The same kind of 
flowers we find on the mould dated 1203 (Fig. 23:b). We have seen this floral motif 
as main design on another group of bowls (Pls. 80-81) which are of the same conical 
shape as the phoenix bowls and have a similar flower in the centre and a key-fret 
band near the mouth (Fig. 1:d). The same shape is also found with the boy motif 
(Pl. 83) and with pomegranate-peonies (Pl. 82). The interesting bowl in Pl. 85:a 
has both the palmette-like-peonies and the phoenixes just like the David mould, 


1) Unfortunately the drawing does not show the very characteristic palmette scroll which encloses 
the design. Cp. David Ting cat. Pl. 10, No. 181. 

*) A mould found at the Ting kiln has the same design of phoenixes and flowers. The mould is 
apparently intended for one of the characteristic dishes with flattened, horizontal rim. Kao Ku 1965:8, 
Pl. 10:11. 
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and a very interesting specimen formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection has two 
phoenixes on a plate of the same unusual shape as the one seen in PI. 102:b, which 
further confirms the late character of the design.') 

Let us now examine another group of Ting yao pieces which are all more or less 
related to one another and also to the above-mentioned group. The dish in Pl. 85:b 
is decorated with a ch’t-lin among peony scrolls of the palmette-like type with their 
characteristic leaves; on the side is an exquisite floral border and above that a key- 
fret band. The palmette-like peonies are of the same type as we have found on 
the two moulds and the floral border is very close to the flowers found on the 
phoenix bowls (Fig. 22:b, Fig. 23:c). The ch’t-lin dish is one in a series of similar 
dishes all of the same characteristic shape and with the designs enclosed by 
one or two key-fret borders. Very close to the ch’i-lin dish is the lion dish in 
Pl. 86:a, and the two animals are placed in exactly the same way. The scrolls are 
of the same type but instead of the palmette-like flowers we have pomegranates; 
we have already seen before how closely connected those two patterns are and 
how they are all the time interchanged. Round the side of the dish are ch’ih dragons 
and clouds. On another dish (Pl. 86:b) the ch’ih dragons are in the centre, and on 
the side are pomegranate scrolls. Closely related to this group of dishes are also the 
boy dish in Pl. 88:a, and the dragon dish Pl. 87:a. 

The characteristic pomegranate scroll?) found in several patterns in the above 
discussed group is also found in the beautiful deer dishes of the type illustrated in 
Pl. 96:a, those dishes are of a characteristic shape with flattened rim which seems 
to be typical of Chin and Yiian.*) The composition of the motif on this dish is also 
very similar to that of the earlier mentioned lion and ch’1-lin dishes. One small 
detail which we find on many specimens in this group is the characteristic small 
dots that we can see on the bodies of the deer, they are found on the jacket of the 
boy in Pl. 88:a, on the border dragons in the lion dish (Pl. 86:a), on the tails of the 
winged dragons (PI. 87:a). We also find this feature in another specimen, the phoenix 
dish in Pl. 88:b, which leads us on to other specimens. On this dish we find the 
dots in the incurved sections of the lobed central panel. The floral border of the 
dish is very similar to the one found on the ch’t-lin dish (Pl. 85:b), and the shape is 
also the same as found in that group. The new feature in the phoenix dish is the 
lobed panel enclosing the central motif, which is a typical late arrangement,‘) we 
find it again in the dish Pl. 84:g with short-tailed phoenixes. These phoenixes are 
of exactly the same type as those in the dated mould (Fig. 22:a) with the exception 


1) G&c, Vol. III, No. C 171. Now in the British Museum. 

3) We have discussed the pomegranate scroll and its sources in connection with the principal motifs 
on p. 177 above. 

*) A similar shape is already found in Liao ceramics, and the adoption of this form seems to be 
another example of Chin traditionalism. 

4) For the use of similar lobed panels enclosing the main motif in Yiian silver cp. Kao Ku 1965:6, 
Pl. 10:2-3. 
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that the tails of the birds are short; the floral scrolls are also similar to those found 
on the phoenix bowls (Fig. 22:b), a typical feature is the small round holes found in 
the leaves.') The shape of the short-tailed phoenix-dish, the panels with stiff prunus 
flowers and insects, and the central medallion enclosing the main motif are all 
features which we find in Yiian time. This large group of specimens which we have 
now discussed on the basis of the moulds from 1184 and 1203 might accordingly, 
on stylistic grounds, be dated to the second part of Chin and the beginning of Yiian 
supremacy, approximately from the last quarter of the 12th century to the first 
half of the 13th century. 

The last stage in the development of this type of Ting yao seems to be the more 
free landscape designs of the type seen in Pl. 84:h (Fig. 25:a), Pls. 97:b, 98 and 99.%) 
The connection between this late group and the preceding one is quite clear and 
can be shown by transitional specimens and features in the designs. The dish with 
short-tailed phoenixes in Pl. 97:a has a triangular key-fret on the rim, which is 
also found in the dish Pl. 84:h that is one of the transitional specimens; another is 
the beautiful peacock dish in Pl. 96:b, which through its lotus border and the ribbon 
motif is related to the earlier type, but through its cloud scrolls and the less compact 
design is closer to the later group (Cp. Pl. 97:b). The dish in Pl. 99, which also 
belongs to the later type, has a similar arrangement of flowers and insects in panels 
as in the dish Pl. 84:g, but the scroll work on the garden fence is very close to what 
we have found on the boy dish in the earlier type (Pl. 88:a).) A still later type which 
probably marks the end of the traditional Ting yao is the dish in Pl. 100:a with its 
lotus petal panels in the cavetto, which is of a type seen in underglaze red and blue; 
it is linked to the dish Pl. 84:g through the scroll designs found on the rim.‘) The 
development from one type to another is quite clear in those specimens and they 
form a most interesting chain of evolution. 

Apart from the designs just discussed we have earlier under the different types 
mentioned some other groups which are also datable to the second part of Chin. 
Among those are the dishes with chrysanthemum-fluted sides (Pls. 101, 102)5) 
and the richly decorated bowls and dishes of the type seen in Pls. 78-79. Both these 


1) This feature can be seen also in the enamel-painted Tz’u-chou group (PI. 56:f) and in contemporary 
paintings, from which no doubt the motif emanates (Chtnese Arts of the Sung and Yian periods. Tokyo 
National Museum. Pl. 43). 

*) The composition of the motif found on the dish Pl. 98 with the bird coming down from the sky 
can be seen in contemporary paintings. Cp. Chinese arts of the Sung and Yaan periods. Pls. 43, 61. 

*) The same type of elaborate scroll work can be seen on mural paintings in an earlier mentioned 
Chin dynasty tomb in Shansi (Kao Ku 1965:7, Pl. 7:3—4). 

‘) Exactly the same scroll designs are found in early blue-and-white, a fine example of characteristic 
eight-lobed shape has been published in the TOCS (Medley, M., Re-grouping 15th century blue-and- 
white. TOCS 1962-63. Pl. 1:a). 

*) The garden fence, seen in the design on the dish PI. 102:a, with its characteristic flower-shaped 
post tops, can be seen in an almost identical rendering in a mural painting from a Chin tomb in Hopei 
dated 1195 (Kao Ku 1962:12, p. 646. Pl. 6:1). 
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types are so obviously related to those we have already dealt with that further 
arguments for their dating should not be necessary. 

The Ting yao designs we have just described all belong to the second part of Chin 
and we have chosen, somewhat irrationally, to discuss those first as we are on 
firmer ground for the dating of them thanks to the help provided by the dated 
moulds. The problem of the early moulded ware is more difficult and we must here 
rely more on purely stylistic reasons. 

Among the types which we would like to refer to the first part of the 12th cen- 
tury are the bowls of the type illustrated in Pl. 90:b with ducks on a spiral wave 
ground. The design found here is quite close to the incised duck designs we have 
seen earlier and the composition is also different from what we find later on. Of a 
similar character is the dish Pl. 89:a which is also related to designs found on Northern 
celadon and to the same group belongs the dish in Pl. 84:d. The later development 
of the fish design can be seen on the dish in Pl. 89:b.*) 

The lofty peony sprays found on the bowls in Pl. 92, with respectively a ch’ih 
dragon and a rhinoceros gazing at the moon as central motifs are also of a type 
which is more in the late Northern Sung style and must be dated in the first half 
of the 12th century. The later development of the interesting rhinoceros motif 
can be seen on the mould PI. 93, which again has all the characteristics of the latter 
part of Chin. The number of moulded specimens of early type which we have shown 
here are relatively few, but the character of their designs and composition seems 
quite clear, and several other specimens can be found in different collections, and 
fragments have also been found at the kiln site (Cp. Fig. 32:1-5, 8-14, 22-24). 
Typical of this earlier type seems to be a more lofty and spacious type of designs 
and the division of the interior by radiating ribs into panels. In this paper we have, 
however, concentrated on the more interesting and complex designs found in the 
later type, and it has also been our intention to show clearly how the majority of 
richly decorated moulded specimens belong to Chin and continue into Yiian, where 
they surely became one of the main sources of inspiration for the later underglaze 
decorated wares. We would, in line with this, also point out some incised specimens 
which belong to the same traditition and show that also this ware continued until 
the Yiian dynasty. 

The equivalents to the conical bowls with designs of peonies, phoenixes, boys 
among floral scrolls etc. in the moulded group, are also found in the incised one, 
and two examples can be seen in Pl. 61:i-j. One has a lotus design, the other the 
pomegranate scroll of the same type as we have found in the moulded variety. 
The pomegranate design is again found on the dishes Pl. 75:a and 73:b. The first 
dish is of the type with flattened rim which we have already met with in the moulded 
group and which seems to be characteristic of the latter part of Chin; the second 


1) The arrangement of the two ducks in the centre of this dish is similar to what we find in early 
blue-and-white. Cp. Chinese Art under the Mongols. Pl. 135. 
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dish is of a still later shape; characteristic of both is the slightly raised unglazed 
edge of the rim with which all dishes in this group are provided. On the flat rim of 
the first dish (Pl. 75:a) is a dissolved scroll border, which is one of the designs often 
met with in this group. The palmette-like peony so closely connected with the 
pomegranate one is found on a similar dish (Pl. 75:b). On the flat rim of this dish 
is a formal palmette scroll, which is one of the main characteristics of this group.) 
This scroll is a typical T’ang pattern?) which was also found in Liao (Cp. Fig. 38:g) 
and which was revived during Chin and can be found also on silver, sculptures etc. 
from the Chin—Yiian transition period.*) On another similar dish the central 
design is a peony flower which is a kind of intermediate type between the pome- 
granate peony and more realistic ones (Pl. 76). A third dish of the same shape and 
with identical palmette border has a very fine realistic peony in the centre (Pl. 74). 

The lotus design which was found on one of the bowls from which we started out 
in the description of the just discussed group (Pl. 61:i), is also found on dishes of 
the just described type. One example with the palmette border is seen in Pl. 72:a 
and another with a key-fret border on the rim in Pl. 61:h. A third dish with the same 
design is found in Pl. 71, and this dish is closely related to the earlier described 
pomegranate dish (Pl. 73:b) not only in shape but also by the similar scroll orna- 
ments on the rim; which once more shows how close this group is held together. A 
fine and unusual specimen with the lotus design is the cup-stand in Pl. 73:a, on this 
stand we find several examples of the earlier mentioned dissolved scroll border 
(Cp. Pl. 75:a).4) 

With the help of this border we are able to incorporate the ch’th dragon, which 
we have already seen in the moulded variety, among the incised designs of Chin 
date. One example is seen in Pl. 70:a, and another which again is seen on one of 


1) It is also found in the moulded variety, but it is here slightly more compact. Good examples are 
found on the David mould (David Ting cat. No. 181) and on the bow] PI. 84:a. 

2) Cp. Gyllensvird, op.cit. Fig. 77. 

3) Cp. Chinese gold and silver in the Carl Kempe collection. Pl. 140 b. Chinese Art under the Mongols, 
Pls. 18 and 35. The last cited specimen is a silvered bronze cup-stand in the British Museum which 
is of the same shape as several of the above-mentioned Ting yao dishes with a flattened rim with slightly 
raised edge. The design on the interior shows floral sprays, including pomegranates. The piece might 
well be of Chin or very early Yiian date. A similar dish with dissolved scroll border on the flattened 
rim is in the Kempe collection (Chtnese Gold & stlver... Pl. 53 b). This dish is made of gold. Both 
dishes show the design against a ringmatted ground which seems more typical of Sung and Chin than 
of Yiian metal wares. 

*) Cup-stands of this type seem to be one of the favourite utensils during the Sung- Yiian period, 
and examples can be found in silver, lacquer and ceramics, and they are often reproduced in con- 
temporary paintings. Fine examples can be seen in the carved and painted tomb decorations of the 
Sung tombs from Pai-sha (Pat sha Sung mu. Figs. 22 and 57, Pls. 22, 37, 38, 48). Chin time examples 
can be seen on a tomb mural from Shansi (Kao Ku 1965:7, Pl. 7:3) and a very fine painting from a 
Yiian tomb from 1265 in Shansi is reproduced in our Fig. 40:b. On this painting we can see the cup- 
stands both stacked one in the other on the table and held in the hand of the servant boy, with a cup 
placed on it. 
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the typical dishes with flattened rim is seen in Pl. 61:g. A dish also with ch’th dragons 
but with a key-fret border on the flat rim is seen in Pl. 70:b (Cp. Pl. 61:h). 

This short but compact survey has shown that the same type of designs, motifs 
and shapes are found both in the moulded and in the incised variety of Ting yao, 
even if the richness in the first category is not matched in the latter. It seems quite 
clear that towards the latter part of Chin the moulded variety was the favourite 
and the incised of minor importance. If the dish in the British Museum dated 1271 
(Pl. 61:f) is a typical example of the final phase in the development it shows how 
badly the workmanship had declined, but it might very well be a more provincial 
specimen. 

The Chin style as we find it in ceramics seems to show two main trends, one 
realistic and one more traditional. At the beginning of the period we can see how 
the realistic style of Northern Sung with its interest in flowers, animals and nature 
continues, and more pictorial designs, obviously inspired by contemporary genre 
paintings, make their appearance. This style never dies out completely, but towards 
the end of the period the freshness and spontaneity of the style is deteriorating, 
and we often find a certain stiffness and lack of vitality in the designs. This style 
can be best followed in the Tz’u-chou group. Among the new motifs used we can 
find an increasing use of characters and calligraphic designs in the ceramic decoration. 

In Ting yao we find at the beginning of Chin the same type of realistic designs 
of a lofty and elegant appearance as we have seen at the end of Northern Sung, 
but towards the second part of the period a more traditional style, clearly inspired 
by T’ang—Liao prototypes, is introduced, and the two types are then found simul- 
taneously. The most interesting feature is, however, the amazing richness of the 
designs in the moulded variety and the extremely compact compositions which often 
completely cover the whole interior of bowls and dishes. The same elaborate and 
detailed style can also be seen in Chin tombs. Good examples are found in two 
tombs from Shansi, one dated 1201 and the other 1210, both of which have extremely 
rich carvings on the interior.'!) This style seems to have culminated around the 
beginning of the 13th century, and it is followed by a tendency to more spacious 
designs often of a pictorial type. 

It would be interesting to know to what extent the Ting kiln had official support 
during the Chin dynasty, the high quality of its products and its preference for 
certain traditional designs, favoured by the Chins, seem to point to some kind of 
official status of the kiln. 

The marked increase of the ceramic industry during Yiian, and especially the 
rapid development of painted designs found very shortly after the introduction 
of the underglaze painting have always been considered something of a mystery. 
Earlier writers have mostly been of the opinion that the main evolution had already 
taken place during Sung, and some also like to place the beginning of the under- 


1) Kao Ku 1959:5, Pls. 5-6. Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 51-54. 
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glaze blue decoration in that period. During recent years there has been a marked 
tendency to give much more credit to the Yiian period, and it is now generally 
considered to have been a very creative period, the achievements of which have 
been of major importance for the later development of Chinese art, and the signif- 
icance of the period has perhaps been somewhat too exaggerated; after all, the 
dynasty ruled for merely a hundred years. The Yiian dynasty was undoubtedly a 
most important period in the history of Chinese ceramics, and so far there is no 
evidence that the underglaze blue decoration should have begun earlier, but it 
seems quite clear that the majority of the designs used in Yiian and the motifs 
favoured during that period were already found in Sung and Chin.') A careful 
study of the stone carvings, murals and artefacts found in tombs of Sung and Chin 
time will most certainly reveal the fact that several types of designs which are 
now considered typical of Yiian were already in use considerably earlier. 

The underglaze painted wares of Yiian were undoubtedly the result of the ceramic 
achievements of the Kiangsi kilns combined with the decorative motifs developed 
in the Tz’u-chou and Ting wares. The importance of the Tz’u-chou ware for the 
later painted designs is obvious and has been pointed out by several authors, but 
the influence of the Ting yao has been more or less ignored. The survey we have 
given of the main Ting types during Chin clearly shows the great significance of 
the Ting ware in its contribution to the later development of the blue-and-white. 
Both shapes, designs and compositions found in this ware have undoubtedly been 
of the utmost importance as a source of inspiration for the later Yiian and Ming wares. 


SOUTHERN SUNG 


The most typical examples we find in the ch’ing-pai ware of a style new to the 
Southern Sung period are discovered in the moulded variety, but there are some 
types of designs also in the incised type which we have not met with before. As 
in the Ting yao, the stylistic character of the latter phase of the period is much 
clearer than the transition between Pei Sung and Nan Sung. 

We have already mentioned certain motifs, such as the boys among sketchy 
flowers, fishes among waves, etc., which began already at the end of Northern Sung 
and continued during the 12th century. Characteristic of the same time is also the 
division of bowls and dishes by radiating, raised ribs, and this feature can be found 
in combination with different motifs (Pl. 12:j, Pl. 16:b, Fig. 29:d:4). The use of 


1) One of the main achievements of the Yiian potters seems to have been the introduction of several 
new shapes. But also some of those shapes which are considered typical of Yiian can be found in pre- 
Yiian time. An interesting example is a vase of flattened pear shape with cloud-shaped ears and the 
characters fu and shou moulded on the body. This vase which has all the characteristics of a Yiian 
piece was recovered from a tomb, clearly datable to 1250, of Southern Sung in Kiangsi (Wen Wu 
1964:4, p. 64, Fig. 1.). Another interesting example is a tomb mural from a Chin tomb dated 1184 
which shows a vessel of so-called kendt type, which usually also is considered a Yiian shape (Kao Ku 
1962:4, p. 183, Fig. 4). 
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the ch’sh dragon as a decorative motif also seems to have begun during this time 
(Pl. 12:e, k). In applied functions we find the ch’sh dragon used in a series of very 
beautiful cups which seem to date from the latter part of the century (Pl. 28:f-i).1) 

Among the characteristic designs of the 13th century are the spiral scrolls of 
a more or less formal type, usually found on mei-p’ing vases and vases with a 
characteristic flower-shaped mouth (Pl. 22:c-e, g-i). In the same shapes we also 
find deeply carved composite floral scrolls, sometimes in combination with boys 
(Pl. 22:f, j-1, Pl. 23:a—c). Some of these specimens are of fine quality and excellent 
workmanship and show that first-rate pieces were still being made at the end of 
the period (Pl. 23:b), in spite of the enormous output of the kilns. Besides the more 
detailed, deeply carved patterns, more cursory incised ones are common, as we 
have already seen among the spiral scroll decorated specimens (Pl. 22:g-i), and 
this technique is also used with different dissolved floral motifs, especially lotus 
flowers, sometimes on vases of the same type (PI. 18:a), typical of the period, but 
also on bowls and dishes. 

In the moulded variety we find several characteristic designs. One of the favourite 
motifs usually found on bowls are phoenixes flying among composite floral scrolls. 
This pattern is often found in a broad band on the inside of the bowl or the dish 
and in the centre is usually a lotus plant (Pl. 24).2) The phoenix bird seems to have 
been one of the favourite designs of the time, and it is found in many different 
types. Boxes with a pair of phoenixes as main motif are common (PI. 25), and they 
are also frequently found on bowls with a design in a special thread relief technique. 
In the latter type they are sometimes shown alone (Pl. 26:b) and sometimes in 
combination with lotus flowers (Fig. 29:a). The other favourite motif in this char- 
acteristic ware, which we on the basis of excavated specimens are able to date 
to around 1200, is a pair of lotus flowers. 

Among the motifs that are characteristic of the moulded ch’ing-pai ware are 
flowers and plants in vases or in trays,*) usually found in the radiating panels 
of round bowls (Pl. 27, Fig. 4:e). Here too the central motif is very often a lotus 
plant, but sometimes a flying bird. In ceramics the potted plant motif does not 
seem to appear until Southern Sung and it is mainly used in ch’ing-pai, but the 
motif is found in tomb stone-carvings already during the end of Northern Sung)é 
and seems to have been very popular in Chin’) and Southern Sung. 

We also find, arranged the same way as the potted plants, floral sprays of dif- 


1) The cups are clearly related to a cup in the Severance A. Millikin collection, which is of the beaded 
type characteristic of early Yiian (Chinese Art under the Mongols, Pl. 110). 

2) The detailed and rich floral designs found on these bowls are very similar to what we have seen 
in the moulded Ting yao from the same time. 

#) Potted flowers are occasionally seen also in the enamelled Tz’u-chou group (Cp. Pl. 56:e). 

*) Very fine examples can be seen in a tomb in Hopei. KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 7:4—-5. 

5) A very fine Northern celadon dish with design of potted plants, most proably of Chin date, is in 
the Nationalmuseum in Copenhagen. 
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ferent types (Fig. 4:f), and this design continued into the Yiian dynasty and be- 
comes more and more stiff and lifeless. The same development we can also find 
among the phoenix and composite scroll pattern; the designs are perfect and highly 
detailed, but hard and mechanical, and the glaze is clear and cold and mostly 
greenish blue or white in colour. 

Among the favourite objects from the ch’ing-pai kilns are boxes of many different 
forms decorated with floral motifs. Some of them can be dated to the middle of 
the 12th century (PI. 3l:a), but the type continued during the whole of Southern 
Sung and was apparently one of the most common export wares. Sherds of boxes 
of this type with their characteristically ribbed sides (Pl. 32:a—c) have been found 
in abundant quantities at South East Asian sites. The technique of decoration 
varies from deeply moulded specimens to those in thin thread relief (Pl. 32:a—b), the 
latter type seems generally to belong to the end of the period. 

The material from the end of Sung and the beginning of Yiian is, as we have 
already pointed out in our discussion of the different types, very rich, and moulding 
and thread relief designs of different types are abundant and varying and are 
found on specimens of new and characteristic shapes (Pls. 33, 34, 28:j-k). Close 
similarities are found to the contemporary Lung-ch’iian ware. Among the favourite 
motifs of the period are the chrysanthemum and the prunus. The latter design is 
often found on a group of vases with scroll-handles which belong to the end of 
the period (Pl. 23:j-1).1) Among the applied motifs used at the same time we have 
illustrated a group of ewers with dragons as handle and spout (PI. 28:a—c) and similar 
ones with dragon-spout (PI. 28:d-e). 

The richness of new designs and forms found in the ch’ing-pai wares of the Yiian 
dynasty and at the very end of Sung is most interesting and can be studied in an 
abundant material not only from China itself but from the whole of South East 
Asia. A closer study of this material would no doubt reveal many valuable facts 
about the later development of the ch’ing-pai ware and the beginning of the blue- 
and-white. The material will probably also help us with the dating of such materials 
as lacquer, silver and bronze from Yiian time, which are so far not sufficiently 
known. 

The majority of the Southern Sung Lung-ch’dan ware is undecorated or only 
provided with carved petals or applied ornaments, and it is not until the end of 
the period that more richly decorated specimens appear. The carved lotus petals 
found on the outside of dishes and bowls of different shapes are one of the standard 
motifs of Lung-ch’iian and are found during the whole period in question (Fig. 
30:c). Among the applied ornaments two fishes in relief in the centre of bowls and 
dishes is a motif with the same general use (Pl. 39:h-i). The age of specimens of 


1) The scroll-handle was, however, used already earlier in ch’ing-pai as can be seen from a vase from 
a tomb datable to 1128. This vase is of a different shape to those discussed above, but the handles 
are very similar. (Kao Ku 1963:6, p. 344.). 
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this kind cannot be decided by the designs but has to be judged from the shape 
of the specimen and the quality of the ware. The Sung celadons are usually of a 
more porcellanous ware than the thicker and heavier Yiian wares. 

Applied fish and phoenix handles is another favourite motif of the time and used 
during the whole period (Pl. 39:j-1, Fig. 30:c:16).1) The use of certain bronze forms 
which seems to have started already at the beginning of the 12th century is typical 
of the whole period (Pl. 39:k, Fig. 30:c:17—18).?) 

Among incised designs on Lung-ch’iian yao we find the occasional use of fishes 
and ch’ih dragons and sketchy flowers of different types, and we find one charac- 
teristic pattern which is new to the period, the prunus twig with a crescent moon 
(Pl. 38:b, Pl. 39:c). Wares with thread relief designs of the same type as we have 
seen in ch’ing-pai are frequent at the later part of the dynasty (Pl. 39:f-g) and es- 
pecially often found among the wares used for export (Fig. 30:b:4). Among the 
favourite flowers is also in this ware the chrysanthemum. At the beginning of 
Yiian more richly decorated specimens become popular, both with moulded and 
incised designs, and a new technique is that which leaves the applied ornaments 
unglazed so that they appear in red biscuit after firing. Stamped designs of leaves, 
seals and different figure motifs also came into use around this time (Pl. 39:e). 

As a general judgment we must conclude that the patterns found in Southern Sung 
are mostly such as we have already seen earlier and only a few new ones such as 
the prunus motif, the potted plants, and certain other floral motifs as well as the 
more universal use of the chrysanthemum, the phoenix and the ch’ih dragon can 
be observed. But it is mainly at the latter part of the period, and especially towards 
the end, that the richer types of designs become more popular. But the two wares 
we have investigated, the celadon and the ch’ing-pai, are of course, owing to their 
beautiful glaze and fine quality, ideally suited for undecorated specimens, and it 
is obvious that these kinds of objects were highly appreciated during the period. 
Especially is this the case with the Lung-ch’iian yao with its jade-like glaze, where 
we find some of the finest specimens entirely undecorated, and we know that the 
Court favoured celadons of this type where form, colour and the more or less accen- 
tuated crazing of the glaze were the most important criteria. Many new and beautiful 
shapes were also invented during the period, some of them, as we have seen, in- 
spired by archaic bronzes. 

In the temmoku and other wares from Chi-chou we find among the favourite 
motifs prunus twigs, prunus flowers, bamboo, scroll-work and various lucky phrases 


1) The curious dolphin-like handles are sometimes also found in silver specimens. Cp. J. J. Smirnoff, 
Vostocnoe serebro (Argenterie Orientale). Petersburg 1909. Pl. 230. 

*) Also in ch’ing-pai censers of bronze shape are used already at the very beginning of Southern 
Sung (Cp. Kao Ku 1963:6, p. 344). 
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(Fig. 36).1) A characteristic shape found in the white ware from Chi-chou is a jar 
covered with a lid in the shape of a foliated lotus leaf. This shape is also seen in 
ch’ing-pai, celadon and early blue-and-white,?) as well as in silver.*) 

In the wares imitating Ting yao we also find the moon and the prunus twig 
as one of the favourite motifs (Pl. 84:i, j, k). It was also one of the most beloved 
subjects in Southern Sung painting, and probably its allusion to a coming Spring 
and rejuvenescence held a special message to the people of the languishing Sung 
Empire. 


1) Wirgin, Some ceramic wares from Chi-chou. 

2) Wirgin, op.ctt. Pls. 14-17. 

3) For silver specimens from Yiian tombs, see Wen Wu 1964:12, Pl. 6:2; Kao Ku 1965:6, p. 295, 
Fig. 10:5. Cp. also the jars found on the table in the painting in our. Fig. 40:b. 
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FIGURE INDEX 


FIGURE Il. 


a) Detail from the Northern celadon ewer PI. 1:}. 

b) Mould, Pl. 2:b. 

c) Northern celadon bowl. Pl. 2:g. 

d) Ting yao bowl. Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 23. 

e) Northern celadon ewer and bowl, Pl. 2:h and Pl. 4:c. 
f) Detail from a N. celadon dish, Pl. 3:1. 


FIGURE 2. 
a) N. celadon dish, PI. 3:1. 
b) Detail from the front of the N. celadon pillow Pl. 3:j. 
c) N. celadon dish, PI. 3:k. 
d) N. celadon bowl. Hetherington coll. 
e) N. celadon bowl. Tokyo National Museum. 
f) N. celadon vase. Winkworth collection. 


FIGURE 3. 
1-15 details of conventionalized flowers. 
1) Tz’u-chou yao. 2) N. celadon. 3) Tz’u-chou yao. 4) N. celadon. 5) Ch’ing-pai. 6) Ting yao. 7) N. 
celadon. 8) Ch’ing-pai. 9) Ch’ing-pai. 10) N. celadon. 11) Ting yao. 12) Ch’ing-pai. 13-15) Tz’u-chou. 
16) Detail from the Ting yao bow! PI. 94:a. 17) Detail from a Ting yao bowl with moulded design. 


FIGURE 4. 


Ch’ing-pai specimens from the Kempe collection. 
a) CKc 550. b) 543. c) 541. d) 539. e) 565. f) 576. 


FIGURE 5. 


a) Detail from a Ting yao dish. David Foundation (No. 1765). 
b) Detail from a Ting yao bowl, Mrs. Alfred Clark coll. 

c) Detail from a Tz’u-chou vase, Pl. 49:1. 

d) Detail from a Tz’u-chou pillow. Pl. 46:h. 


FIGURE 6. 
a) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 44:f. 
b) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 44:e. 
c) Detail from the Tz’u-chou basin Pl. 44:h. 
d) Design on a Tz’u-chou pillow. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Patne No. 10). 
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FIGURE 7. 


a) Design on the N. celadon bow! PI. 5:h. 
b) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 45:g. 
c) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 52:h. 
d) Design on the Tz’u-chou vase Pl. 44:k. 
e) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:c. 
f) Design on the Tz’u-chou bow! Pl. 56:b. 


FIGURE 8. 


Designs on Ting yao specimens in the Kempe collection. 
a) CKe 417. b) 468. c) 413. d) 466. e) 456. f) 415. g) 416. 


FIGURE 9. 


a) Design from a Ting yao dish in the David Foundation (No. 184). 
b) Design from a Ting yao dish PI. 59:a. 

c) Design from a Ting yao dish Pl. 61:h. 

d) Design from a N. celadon bowl. (Riicker-Embden Pl. 14:a). 


FIGURE 10. 
a) Northern celadon vase PI. 9:f. 
b) Northern celadon dish PI. 10:i. 
c) Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:h. 

FIGURE 11. 


a) Detail from a Yiieh yao bowl. David Foundation. 

b) Detail from a Yiieh yao bowl. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
c)—d) Yiieh yao sherds, after Yiieh ch’s t’us lu. 

e) Ting yao dish, Pi 68. 

f) Design from a Ting yao dish. David Foundation (No. 159). 


FIGURE 12. 


a) Detail from a Lung-ch’iian basin. Yiian. David Foundation. 
b) Detail from the Tz’u-chou vase Pl. 49:e. 

c) Detail from the Ting yao dish PI. 87:a. 

d) Detail from the ch’ing-pai bow] PI. 12:e. 

e) Detail from the ch’ing-pai bowl Pl. 12:k. 


FIGURE 13. 
a) Detail from the Ting yao dish Pl. 61:g. 
b) Detail from the Ting yao dish Pl. 70:a. 
c) Detail from a Ting yao dish. The British Museum. 
da) Detail from the Ting yao dish Pl. 69:a. 
e) Detail from the Ting yao dish Pl. 70:b. 
f) Detail from a Ting yao dish. Carl Kempe collection (CKe 452). 
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FIGURE 14. 


@) Detail from the ch’ing-pai box Pl. 25:a. 

b) Detail from a Tz’u-chou vase. Yiian. (Hobson-Hetherington, The Art of the Chinese polien: Pl. 82.) 
c) Detail from a Tz’u-chou vase. Yiian. 

d) Detail from the top of the pillow Pl. 3:j. 

e) Details from the Ting yao bow] PI. 94:a. 

f) Yiieh yao sherd. From Yteh ch’s t’u lu. 

g) Detail from a Yiieh yao dish. (Hobson, “A dish of Yieh ware”, Burl. Mag. 63, 1933.) 

h) Yiieh yao sherd. From Yiaeh ch’s tu lu. 


FIGURE 15. 


a) Green glazed ewer. 10th cent. Winkworth coll. (Venezta exh. cat. No. 335). 
b) Detail from the ch’ing-pai ewer P|. 29:f. 

c) Detail of a Ting type ewer. Corean coll. 

d) Detail of white porcelain vase. T’ang. Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 

e) Detail of the vase Pl. 29:g. 

f) Detail of a ewer, Ting type. (Kumorfopoulos cat. Vol. III, C 239. Pl. 39). 
g) Ch’ing-pai ewer Pl. 29:h. 

h) Mural painting from Chotscho. (Chotscho Pl. 15). 

i)-k) T’ang phoenixes after Gyllensvird op.ctt. Fig. 57:i-k. 


FIGURE 16. 


a) Detail of a mural painting (Stein, The thousand Buddhas, P|. XLVI). 
b) Mural painting from Temple T’, Chotecho (Chotscho, Pl. 8). 

c) Prayer sheet from Ch’in-fo-tung, dated 947 (Stein, Serindsa, Pl. C). 

d) Detail from a Northern celadon bow] (Riicker-Embden, P|. 43). 

e) Detail of compound cloth. Seattle Art Museum. 


FIGURE 17. 


@) Design from a ch’ing-pai bowl. Coll. H. M. the King of Sweden. 

b) Design from the ch’ing-pai bow! Pi. 19:b. 

c) Architectural design. 

d) Design from the ch’ing-pai bowl P!. 20:b. 

6) Design on top of Chang type Tz’u-chou pillow (Wen Wu 1965:2. Pl. 4). 

f) Design on Tz’u-chou pillow. Heeramaneck coll. (Coz 383). 

g) Design on Tz’u-chou pillow. Heeramaneck coll. (Cox 389). 

h) Detail from a silver bowl. Art Institute of Chicago (Gyllenaevdrd Fig. 82:f). 


FIGURE 18. 


a) Design on a Sung bronze mirror. Cammann coll, (ACASA, Vol. LX, 1955, p. 62). 
b) Design on a Ming bronze mirror. MFEA. 

c) Liao ceramic pot. (R. Torii, Chto-is of the Khitans). 

d) Detail from the top of a ch’ing-pai pillow. Victoria & Albert Museum. 

e) Detail from the Northern celadon bow! Pl. 9:j. 

f) Detail from the Lung-ch’iian dish Pl. 39:e. 

g) Fragment of Northern celadon bowl] (Sommarstrim op.ctt. Pl. 24:12). 
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FIGURE 19. 


a) Detail from the side of a Tz’u-chou pillow. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Paine Pl. 10). 
b) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 52:c. 

c) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 52:f. 

d) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 47:a. 

e) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:1. 

f) Design on the Ting yao bowl PI. 84:a. 

g) Design on the ch’ing-pai bow] Pl. 19:a. 


FIGURE 20. 
a) Design on the Ting yao dish Pl. 96:a. 
b) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 43:b. 
c) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 43:c. 
d) Detail from the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:k. 


FIGURE 21. 


Designs from Ting yao specimens in the Kempe collection. 
a) CKe 457. b) 455. c) 458. d) 461. e) 408. f) 460. 


FIGURE 22. 


a) Design on a mould for Ting yao, dated 1184. David Foundation (No. 181). 
b) Design from the Ting yao bow! PI. 84:b. 


FIGURE 23. 


a) Design on a mould for Ting yao dated 1189 and detail of same. The British Museum. 
b) Detail of design on a mould for Ting yao dated 1203. The British Museum. 
c) Detail from the Ting yao bow] P!. 84: c. 


FIGURE 24. 


a) Design on a Ting yao dish (Koyama, So-jt, Pl. 11). 
b) Design from the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:g. 
c) Fragment of a Northern celadon dish (Hobson, Chtnese porcelain from Fostat). 


FIGURE 28. 
a) Design on the Ting yao dish Pl. 84:h. 
b) Tz’u-chou yao fragment from Chiao-tso. 
c) Design on the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 46:i. 


FIGURE 26. 


a) Design from a Tz’u-chou pillow. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Patne No. 20). 
b) Design from the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 46:d. 

c) Design from the Tz’u-chou pillow Pl. 42:e. 

d) Design from a Tz’u-chou pillow. Japanese coll. (After Kobayashi op.cit.). 

e) Design from a Tz’u-chou pillow. Japanese coll. (After Kobayashi op.ctt.). 
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FIGURE 27. 


a) Design on a Ting yao bowl. (Wen Wu 1959:6, p. 23). 
b) Design on the Northern celadon bow! Pi. 8:g. 
c) Design on the Ting yao dish Pl. 61:f. 


FIGURE 28. 


a) Ting type vessel in basket shape. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 

b) Ting type vessel in basket shape. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 

c) Cup-stand of Tz’u-chou yao. Warren E. Cox coll. 

d) Design on Tz’u-chou pillow. Dated 1179 (Chin). Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
e) Design on a Ting yao dish. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce 355). 

f) Design from a Tz’u-chou pillow. Richard B. Hobart coll. (Patne No. 38). 


FIGURE 29. 


a) Ch’ing-pai bowl from a tomb in Hupeh dated 1213 (Kao Ku 1964:5, p. 239). 

b) Ch’ing-pai bowl from a tomb in Hupeh dated 1113 (Kao Ku 19665:1, p. 23). 

c) Detail from a ch’ing-pai bowl in the Kempe collection (CKce 542). 

d) Ceramics excavated in the Chekiang province and tentatively dated to S. Sung (Kao Ku 1964:11, p. 
659). 


FIGURE 30. 


Ceramics excavated in Lung-ch’iian hsien (Kao Ku 1962:10, p. 536-538). 
a) Northern Sung vessels. 

b) Yiian vessels. 

c) Southern Sung vessels. 


FIGURE 31. 


a) Tz’u-chou sherds from Kuan-t’ai (Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 6:2). 

b) Tz’u-chou sherds from Tung-ai k’ou (Wen Wu 1964:8, Pl. 6:4). 

c) Northern celadon sherds from Yao-chou (Kao Ku 1959:12, p. 673). 
d) Tz’u-chou tiger pillow from Hao-pi chi (Wen Wu 1964:8, P1.2). 

e) Tz’u-chou pillow from a tomb in Hopei (Kao Ku 1959:7, p. 369). 


FIGURE 32. — FIGURE 34. 


Sherds etc. excavated at the Ting yao site in Chien-tz’u ts’un, Hopei. 
(Kao Kew 1965:8, p. 397, p. 403, p. 407). 


FIGURE 35. 


@) Ceramics from a Chin tomb dated 1184 (Kao Ku 1962:4, p. 185). 

b) White porcelain from a Chin tomb (Wen Wu 1959:7, p. 64). 

c) Wall carving in a Northern Sung tomb in Honan (Kao Ku 1965:8, p. 428). 
d) Inscriptions on Ting yao (Wen Wu 1959:7, p. 71). 


FIGURE 38. 
Designs on temmoku bowls from Chi-chou (Cht chou yao. Pls. 23-25). 
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FIGURE 37. 


a) Liao phoenix-head vase, green glaze (KKHP No. 8, 1954, p. 177, Fig. 10:4). 

b) Liao phoenix-head vase (Sekat 10; Fig. 185:1). 

c) Liao vase, white porcelain (KKHP No. 8, 1954, p. 170, Fig. 4:3). 

d) Liao vase, white porcelain (KKHP No. 13, Pl. 6:3). 

e) Liao vase, white porcelain (Sekas 10; Fig. 171). 

f) The Tz’u-chou vase PI. 40:). 

g) Liao white porcelain dish. Carl Kempe collection (CKe 390). 

h) Detail from a square three-coloured Liao dish (Sekas 10; Pl. 139 lower). 

i) Detail from the dish g above. 

j) Detail from a three-coloured Liao bow! (Sekat 10; Fig. 195). 

k) Detail from a Tz’u-chou yao plate. 

1) Detail from the vase Fig. 38:b. 

m) Detail from a white Liao dish. Coll. H. M. the King of Sweden. 

n) Fragments of white porcelain dish. From Ching Ho Men. 

0) White porcelain bow! with peony design. From tomb no. 3 in Ta Yin Tzu (KKHP 1956:3, Pl. 7:4). 
p) Detail from a triangular white porcelain dish. Liao. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 390). 


FIGURE 38. 


a) Vase with black sgraffito design. Liao. (Eumorfopoulos cat. III, C 397). 

b) Detail from a met-p’ing vase, black sgraffito design. Liao (Sekas 10; Pl. 137). 

c) Bowls, three-coloured ware. Liao (Sekat 10; Fig. 195). 

d) Detail from the dish Fig. 37:g. 

e) Detail from a white porcelain jar (KKHP No. 8, 1954, Fig. 24: 2). 

f)-h) Liao stone engravings. From Tamura-Kobayashi, Tombs and mural paintings of Ch’tng-ling. 


FIGURE 39. 


a) Bronze mirror from a tomb in Hupeh, datable to 1113 (Kao Ku 1966:1, p. 23). 
b) Design on bricks from a tomb in Shansi. Chin. (Kao Ku 1965:7, p. 355). 


FIGURE 40. 
a) Inscriptions on pillow fragments from Tung-ai k’ou. 
b) Tomb mural from a Yiian tomb (datable to 1265) in Shansi (Wen Wu 1962:10). 


FIGURE 41. 


a) Ting yao bow! with dragon design. Seligman coll. (Cat. no. D 76). 
b) Northern celadon dish with apsaras. Seligman coll. (Cat. no. D 148). 


FIGURE 42. 


a) Lotus spray. Detail from a silver bow! in the Kempe collection (CKc 115). 
b) Drawing of the Chi-chou ewer Pl. 29:g. 

c) Southern Sung ceramics excavated in Chekiang (Kao Ku 1964:11, p. 558). 
d) Design on side of pillows from Tung-ai k’ou. 


FIGURE 43. 


a) Ceramics excavated at Lung-ch’iian (Wen Wu 1963:1, p. 32). 
b) Celadon sherd from Ta-yao. 
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PLATE INDEX 


PLATE I. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Ewer. H: 19.7 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt no. 229). 
b) Ewer. H: 18,5 cm. Japanese collection. 
c) Ewer. H: 14cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
dad) Ewer. Mukden Museum. 
e) Ewer. H: 84%”. Formerly in the coll. of Lord Cunliffe. 
f) Ewer. H: 734”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
g) Covered jar. H: 10.6 cm. Yao tz’ é’u lu. Part 1. Pl. 4. 
h) Jar. From Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:11. 
i) Jar. H: 12.2 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
j) Ewer. H: 9°’. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 
k) Ewer. H: 21 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
1) Detail of f above. 


PLATE 2. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Bowl. D: 474”. Coll. Sir. Alan and Lady Barlow. 
b) Clay mould. The British Museum, London. 
c) Bowl. D: 7,”’. The Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 
d) Bowl. D: 11 cm. Collection F. Vannotti, Lugano. 
e) Covered bow]. D: 444”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
f) Covered bowl. Japanese collection. 
g) Bowl. D: 7”. Formerly Oppenheim coll. 
h) Bowl. D: 5.9”. The National Museum, Tokyo. 
i) Basin. Yao tz’u ?’u lu. Part 1. Pl. 20. 
j) Dish. D: 20.5 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
k) Dish. D: 19.3 cm. Lin-ju hsien, Yen-ho tien yao. 
1) Jar. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 3. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Ewer. H: 25.5 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 24). 
b) Ewer. H: 9%,”. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
c) Ewer. H: 8.7”. The British Museum. 
d) Jar. H: 4%”. The Buffalo Museum of Science. 
e) Kundtka, sprinkler. H: 21.8 cm. The Museum of Fine Arta, Boston (Hoyt 231). 
f) Lamp. H: 8.7 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 87). 
g) Bowl. D: 13 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
h) Bowl from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:10. 
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i) Bowl. D: 20.7 cm. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
j) Pillow. H: 10.6 cm. Japanese collection. 

k) Bowl. Japanese collection. 

1) Dish. D: 10 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 68). 


PLATE 4. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Ewer. H: 29.5 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
b) Ceremonial bowl and stand. H: 9.1; H: 12.5 em. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 232). 
c) Ewer. H: 11.4”. Tokyo National Museum. 
d) Bowl. Yao tz’u tu lu. Part 1. Pl. 16. 
e) Bowl. D: 17 cm. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark. 
f) Bowl. Formerly Messrs. Barling, London. 
g) Vase. H: 10.6%. Coll. M. Calmann. 
h) Vase. H: 29.8 cm. Tokyo National Museum. 
i) Vase. H: 22.1 cm. Japanese collection. 
j) Box. D: 18 cm. Sir Percival David Foundation. 
k) Dish. D: 18 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 25). 
1) Dish. D: 20.5 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


PLATE 65. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Vase. H: 7 13/16”. Seattle Art Museum. 
b) Vase. H: 17.2 cm. Yao tz’u t’u lu. Part 2, Pl. 4. 
c) Vase. Toso-no seijt. Pl. 2. 
d) Vase. H: 17 cm. Japanese collection. 
e) Bowl. Bristol City Art Gallery. 
f) Fragment of box, from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1969:12, Pl. 7:2. 
g) Dish. D: 7%3/,”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
h) Bowl. D: 15.1 om. Japanese collection. 
i) Fragment from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:7. 
j) Bowl. D: 5.7”. Mrs. Walter Sedgwick coll. 
k) Bowl. D: 64%”. 
1) Bowl. D: 7”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 


PLATE 6. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Dish. D: 6¥,”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
b) Bowl. D: 6”. The Metropolitan Museum. 
c) Incense-burner. H: 15.4 cm. Yao tz’ t’u lu. Part 2. Pl. 5. 
d) Bowl. D: 19 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 27). 
e) Dish. D: 714”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
f) Incense-burner. Tokyo National Museum. 
g) Ewer. H: 10 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
h) Ewer. H: 8.7 cm. Yao #tz’u t’u lu. Part 2, Pl. 3. 
i) Incense-burner. H: 674%. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
j) Bowl. D: 12.8 cm. From Yao-chou. 
k) Bowl. D: 534”. Bristol City Art Gallery. 
1) Incence-burner. H: 11.8 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
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PLATE 7. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Bowl. D: 12.7 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
b) Jar. H: 10 cm. Japanese collection. 
c) Stand. H: 5”. Nasli Heeramaneck coll. 
da) Jar. Toso-no setjé Pl. 33. 
e) Jar. H: 5.5 cm. Yao iz’u t’u lu. Part 2, Pl. 1. 
f) Stand. H: 74%’. Formerly Sedgwick collection. 
g) Bowl. D: 44%”. Seligman collection. 
h) Bowl. Collection Eugene Bernat. 
i) Stand from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12. Pl. 7:13. 
j) Bowl. D: 7.7”. Coll. M. Calmann. 
k) Bowl. Art Institute of Chicago. 


1) Stand. H: 7”. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 


PLATE 8. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Dish. Sekas Vol. 10. Fig. 18. 
b) Fragment from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:1. 
c) Bowl. D: 17.2 om. Seligman coll. 
da) Bowl. D: 11.7 cm. Seligman coll. 
e) Fragment from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:6. 
f) Bowl. D: 65,4”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
g) Bowl. D: 5.6”. The British Museum. 
h) Bowl. D: 12.5 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 26). 
i) Bowl. dated 1162, Chin. D: 8%”. Coll. Nasli Heeramaneck. 
j) Bowl. D: 3.8”. Sir Percival David Foundation. 


k) Bowl. D: 5.5”. Coll. Lt.-Col. & Mrs. W.B.R. Neave-Hill, London. 


1) Bowl. D: 13.8 cm. MFEA. 


PLATE 9. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Bowl. D. 7.3”. Formerly Eumorfopoulos coll. 
b) Bowl. D: 19 cm. Riicker-Embden, Pl. 144. 
c) Bowl. Tokyo National Museum. 
d) Bowl from Yao-chou. D: 18.6 cm. 
e) Bowl. D: 21 cm. Japanese collection. 
f) Vase. H: 31 cm. Museum Yamato Bunkakan. 
g) Sherd from Yao-chou. 
h) Sherd from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:5. 
i) Vase. H: 9.25”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
j) Bowl. D: 4%”. Seligman coll. 
k) Bowl. 
1) Bowl. D: 15.5 cm. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 10. 
Northern celadon. 
a) Pillow. L: 28 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (Hoyt 233). 
b) Cup. Coll. Terada, Kyoto. 
c) Cup and stand. Yao tz’ t’u lu. Part 1, Pl. 3. 


17 
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d) Bowl. D. 10.6 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 78). 

e) Bowl. D: 11 cm. Coll. H. M. the King of Sweden. 
f) Dish. D: 14 cm. Seligman coll. 

g) Saucer. D: 6.4’. Formerly Eumorfopoulos coll. 
h) Bowl. D: 64%”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
i) Dish. D: 7.7”. Sir Percival David Foundation. 

j) Dish. D: 19.6 cm. Seligman coll. 

k) Dish. D: 16.5 cm. Seligman coll. 

1) Sherd from Yao-chou. Kao Ku 1959:12, Pl. 7:4. 


PLATE 11. 
Ch’ing-pai ewer with basin. H: 21.2, H: 12.4 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 380). 


PLATE 12. 
Ch'ing-pai. 
a) Vase. H: 127%”. The British Museum. 
b) Ewer, from a N. Sung tomb in Kiangsi. Kao Ku 1965:11, Pl. 9:3. 
c) Vase. H: 26.8 cm. Peking Palace Museum. 
d) Bowl. D: 12.4 cm. Seligman coll. 
e) Bowl. D: 8%”. R. Bruce coll. 
f) Dish. D: 20.3 cm. Hakone Art Museum. 
g) Dish. D: 18 cm. Seligman coll. 
h) Dish. D: 7.5%. Coll. J. C. Thomson. 
i) Bowl. D: 75%”. Coll Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
j) Dish. Toso-no hakujs. Pl. 55. 
k) Bowl. D: 41,’. Bristol City Art Gallery. 
1) Bowl. D: 7 /,”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 


PLATE 13. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 17.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 543). 
b) Bowl. D: 18 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


PLATE 14. 
Ch’ing-pai vase. Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu. 


PLATE 15. 
Ch’ing pai. 
a) Box with two covers. H: 7.6 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 550). 
b) Box. D: 12 cm. MFEA. 


PLATE 16. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 18.5 cm. MFEA. 
b) Bowl. Coll. O. Falkman. 

PLATE 17. 


Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 7% cm. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
b) Dish. D: 14.8 com. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 547). 
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PLATE 18. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
@) Vase. H: 15 cm. MFEA. 
b) Bowl. Coll. R. Hultmark. 


PLATE 19. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 19.7 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 368). 
b) Bow]. Rohsska Konstsl6jdmuseet, Gothenburg. 


PLATE 20. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 7%”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, The Charles W. Harkness Endowment Fund. 
b) Bowl. Coll. J. Hellner. 


PLATE 21. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 7%”. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
b) Bowl. D: 19.5 cm. MFEA. 
PLATE 22. 


Ch’ing-pai. 

a) Vase from a tomb in Nanking dated 1027. H: 37 cm. 

b) Vase. H: 1334”. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 

c) Vase. H: 9.7”. The British Museum. 

d) Vase. H: 76 om. Danzan Jinja. 

©) Vase. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

f) Vase. H: 29 cm. Japanese coll. 

g) Vase. H: 28.5 om. Collections Baur (No. A 123). 

h) Vase from a Yiian tomb in Ssuch’uan. Ch’tian kuo cht pen... Pl. 253. 
i) Vase. Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

j) Vase. H: 29.2 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
k) Vase. H: 42 cm. Art Institute of Chicago. 

1) Vase. H: 39 cm. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 23. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Ewer. H: 24 cm. Musée Guimet, Paris. 
b) Cup. H: 20.3 cm. Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. Mayer. 
c) Ewer. Japanese collection. ; 
d) Cup. D: 13 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 528). 
e) Jar and cover. H: 7 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 527). 
f) Incense-burner. H: 10.2 cm. Japanese collection. 
g) Ewer. H: 18 cm. Japanese collection. 
h) Stem-cup. H: 6”. Sir Harry and Lady Garner. 
i) Stem-cup. H: 514”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
j) Vase. H: 17.6 cm. MFEA. 
k) Vase. H: 16.9 cm. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
1) Vase. From a Yiian tomb in Ssuch’uan. Ch’dan kuo cht pen... Pl. 254:3. 


PLATE 24. 
Ch’ing pai. 
a) Bowl. D: 18 cm. MFEA. 
b) Bowl. D: 18 om. MFEA. 


PLATE 25. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Box. D: 9.5 om. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 551 a). 
b) Box. D: 9.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 551 b). 


PLATE 26. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
@) Bowl. D: 17.7 cm. Carl Kempe collection (CKo 563). 
b) Bowl. Formerly O. Karlbeck coll. 


PLATE 27. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
@) Bowl, one of a pair. D: 18.6 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKo 565). 
b) Bowl. D: 18 cm. MFEA. 


PLATE 28. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Ewer. H: 12.7 cm. The British Museum. 
b) Ewer. H: 10.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKco 569). 
c) Ewer, from a Yiian tomb in Ssuch’uan. Ch’dan kuo cht pen... Pl. 254:1. 
d) Miniature ewer. H: 4.4 cm. Carl Kempe collection (CKc 523). 
e) Ewer. Toso-no hakujs. Pl. 50. 
f) Cup. H: 7.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 533). 
g) Cup. H: 34”. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
h) Cup. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
i) Cup. H: 3”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
j) Ewer. H: 7°. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
k) Miniature ewer. H: 5.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 522). 
1) Incense-burner. H: 51”. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 


PLATE 29. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Incense-burner. H: 8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 557). 
b) Incense-burner. H: 3”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
c) Incense-burner. H: 3.7”. Coll. Mra. Leopold Dreyfus. 
d) Vase. H: 25.4 cm. The British Museum. 
e) Vase. H: 7”. Mrs. Alfred Clark. 
f) Miniature ewer. H: 11.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 517). 
g) Ewer. Chi-chou ware. H: 34.3 cm. The British Museum. 
h) Ewer. H: 14%. The Brooklyn Museum. 
i) Vase. H: 1534”. Cleveland Museum of Art, Mr. and Mrs. Severance A. Millikin collection. 
j) Ewer. H: 15.5 cm. Japanese collection. 
k) Ewer. H: 9.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce 524). 
1) Ewer. H: 21.9 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum. Toronto. 
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PLATE 30. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Funeral vase. H: 73 om. MFEA. 
b) Funeral vase. H: 65 cm. MFEA. 
PLATE 31. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Box and oover, with inside tray. D: 6 cm. MFEA. 
b) Box. D: 6 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKo 556). 
c) Box. Olive-coloured glaze. D: 6.9 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce 555). 


PLATE 32. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Box. D: 6 cm. MFEA. 
b) Box. D: 6.3 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 554). 
c) Box. D: 8.3 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc 553). 
d) Box. D: 7.3 cm. MFEA. 
PLATE 33. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Vase. H: 18 com. MFEA. 
b) Ewer. H: 34%”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


PLATE 34. 
Ch’ing-pai, vase. H: 21 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 571). 


PLATE 35. 
Ch’ing-pai. 
a) Granary model. H: 9.2 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKeo 514). 
b) Ewer. H: 15 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 564). 


PLATE 36. 
Ch'ing-pai. 
a) Pillow. L: 17.5 cm. Peking Palace Museum. 
b) Stand. L: 15 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce 516). 
c) Lion figure. L: 7”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
da) Pillow. L: 17.6 cm. Museum of Fine Arts. Boston. 


PLATE 37. 
Lung-ch’iian yao. 
@) Vase. H: 26.1 cm. Seligman collection. 
b) Vase from Lung-ch’iian. H: 20.3 cm. 
c) Vase. The British Museum. 
d) Vase. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
e) Vase. Art Gallery and Museum, Glasgow. Burrell collection. 
f) Vase. H: 93/4”. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark. 
g) Vase. H: 105”. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. Ingram coll. 
h) Vase. H: 19.7 om. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
i) Jar. H: 4.3”. Seligman collection. 
j) Ewer. H: 13.3 cm. Seligman collection. 
k) Ewer. H: 61%”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
1) Ewer. H: 65%”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
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PLATE 38. 
Lung-ch’éan yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 16.4 cm. Coll. Carl Kempe (CKce 123). 
b) Bowl. Coll. Eugene Bernat. 


PLATE 39. 
Lung-ch’iian yao. 
a) Box. D: 8.2 cm. Seligman coll. 
b) Bowl. D: 54°. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
c) Bowl. D: 5”. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
d) Box. D: 4.3”. Formerly Eumorfopoulos collection. 
e) Bowl. D: 11 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 139). 
f) Box. D: 8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 130). 
g) Vase. H: 55”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
h) Bowl. D: 20.8 cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
i) Bowl. D: 13.5 cm. National Palace Museum, Taipei. 
j) Vase. H: 9°. Iwasaki collection. 
k) Vase. Japanese collection. 
1) Vase. H: 12.1”. Bishamon do Temple. 


PLATE 40. 
a-—f) Lung-ch’iian yao. 
a) Vase. H: 10%”. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark. 
b) Vase. H: 94%”. A. Brundage coll. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
c) Vase. D: 4%”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
d) Vase. Tokyo National Museum. 
e) Vase. H: 25.2 cm. Japanese collection. 
f) Vase. H: 24 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 101). 
g) Vase. H: 40 cm. Liao white ware. 
h-1) Tz’u-chou yao. 
h) Vase. H: 36 cm. Private coll. ‘ 
i) Vase. H: 42.8 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
j) Vase. H: 40 cm. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
k) Vase. H: 17!,°. The Minneapolis Institute of Arts. 
1) Vase. H: 41.3 cm. The Cleveland Museum of Art. 


PLATE 41. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Ewer. H: 20.2 cm. Tokyo National Museum. 
b) Ewer. H: 6%”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, J. H. Wade Fund. 
c) Ewer. H: 5”. The British Museum. 
d) Ewer. H: 15.5 cm. The Museum Yamato Bunkakan. 
e) Ewer. H: 17 cm. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
f) Jar. H: 13.5 cm. Freer Gallery of Art. 
g) Pillow. D: 17.9 cm. The Art Institute of Chicago. Lucy Maud Buckingham Coll. 
h) Back of g above. 
i) Ewer. Japanese collection. 
j) Pillow. D: 16.5 cm. The Museum Yamato Bunkakan. 
k) Top of g above. 
1) Vase. H: 12”. The Buffalo Museum of Science. 
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PLATE 42. 
Tz’u-chou pillows. 
a) H: 8.8 cm. From Teng-feng hsien. 
b) Gustaf Hillestrém collection, Stockholm. 
c) L: 8.5”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
d) L: 16.9 cm. Seligman collection. 
e) L: 20.5 cm. Wellesley College Art Museum. 
f) L: 17 cm. From Mi hsien. 
g) L: 25.8 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
h) L: 29.5 cm. Formerly Riicker-Embden collection. 
i) Vassar College, N.Y. 
j) L: 8.7%. The British Museum. Dated 1071. 
k) L: 16.2 cm. The Victoria & Albert Museum. 
1) L: 10.5”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 


PLATE 43. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Pillow. L: 20.7 cm. Seligman collection. 
b) Pillow. L: 16.2 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
c) Pillow. L: 7.7”. Formerly Lord Cunliffe collection. 
d) Vase. H: 37.5 cm. Seligman collection. 
e) Vase. H: 15”. The Victoria & Albert Museum. 
f) Vase. H: 16%”. Warren E. Cox. 
g) Vase. H: 1034”. Formerly Alexander collection. 
h) Ewer. H: 7”. Hetherington coll. 
i) Ewer. Sung tat pet fang. Pi. 18. 
j) Vase. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
k) Vase. H: 13.56 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 285). 
1) Vase. H: 13.7”. Captain Dugald Malcolm coll. 


PLATE 44. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Vase. H: 22 cm. From Ch’ing-ho hsien. 
b) Vase. H: 13”. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
c) Fragment of pillow from Kuan-t’ai. 
d) Pillow. L: 11.9%. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
e) Pillow. L: 12”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
f) Pillow. L: 30.3 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
g) Dish. D: 8.1”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
h) Basin. D: 37 cm. H. M. the King of Sweden. 
i) Jar. D: 5.1”. Coll. Mrs. Alfred Clark. 
j) Vase. H: 18 cm. From Ch’ing-ho hsien. 
k) Vase. H: 26.1 cm. Japanese collection. 
1) Vase. Collection unknown. 


PLATE 46. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Jar. H: 17 cm. From Ch’ing-ho hsien. 
b) Jar. H: 16.2 cm. Japanese collection. 
c) Jar. H: 44%”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow. 
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d) Vase. H: 23 cm. From Ch’ing-ho haien. 


e) Pillow 
f) Pillow 
g) Pillow 
h) Pillow 


. Japanese collection. 

. Japanese collection. 

. D: 30.3 cm. Coll. Iwasaki. 

. D: 29.7 cm. Tokyo National Museum. 


i) Pillow. D: 34.8 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


j) Pillow 
k) Pillow 
1) Pillow 


. D: 31.5 cm. The British Museum. 
. Formerly Private Swedish coll. 
. D: 115%”. A. Brundage collection. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 


PLATE 46. 


Tz’u-chou pillows. 

a) D: 29 cm. The Museum Yamato Bunkakan. 
b) Private collection, Sweden. 

c) Japanese collection. 


d) D: 26. 
e) From 


1 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
a Sung tomb in Honan. 


f) Japanese collection. 
g) Japanese collection. 
h) Japanese collection. 


i) Japan 
j) Honol 
k) D: 38. 


ese collection. 
ulu Academy of Arts. 
7 cm. The Art Institute of Chicago. Gift of Russell Tyson. 


1) Japanese collection. 


PLATE 47. 


Tz’u-chou yao. 


a) Pillow 
b) Pillow 
c) Pillow 
d) Pillow 
e) Pillow 
f) Pillow 
g) Bowl. 
h) Bowl. 
i) Pillow 
j) Bowl. 
k) Bowl. 
1) Pillow 


D: 13.75”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
- D: 124%”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. Langdon Warner. 
. D: 31 om. MFEA. 

. Japanese collection. 
. D: 125%”. Coll. Mr. & Mrs. James M. Plumer. 
. L: 10.5”. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

H: 15.6 cm. Seligman collection. 

Sung tas pet fang, Pl. 10. 

. L: 27.1 ecm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Japanese collection. 

H: 15.4 cm. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

, from a tomb in Hopei. KKHP 1962:2, Pl. 25:3. 


PLATE 48. 


Tz’u-chou yao. 


a) Pillow 
b) Pillow 
c) Pillow 
d) Pillow 
e) Pillow 
f) Pillow 
g) Pillow 
h) Pillow 
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. Japanese collection. 

. D: 8%”. Coll. Nasli Heeramaneck. 

L: 18. 5com. MFEA. 

. L: 43.8 cm. C. Adrian Riibel collection. 

. L: 17”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. Edward L. Whittemore Fund. 
. L: 18.5 cm. Dated 1119. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

. Japanese collection. 

. L: 44 cm. Japanese collection. 


i) Jar. H: 11.2 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe 270). 

j) Cup. D: 12.2 cm. From Teng-feng hsien. 

k) Jar. H: 13.3 cm. Carl Kempe collection (CKc 276). 
1) Jar. Sung tai pet fang, Pl. 13. 


PLATE 49. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 


a) Vase. H: 1914°. A. Brundage collection. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 


b) Vase. The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

c) Vase. H: 39.3 cm. The British Museum. 

d) Vase. H: 43.4 cm. Japanese collection. 

e) Vase. H: 40.6 cm. Hakutsuru Art Museum. 
f) Vase. H: 54.5 cm. Japanese collection. 

g) Vase. Private collection, France. 

h) Vase. H: 57 cm. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. 
i) Jar. H: 24.3 cm. Japanese collection. 

j) Vase. H: 19.4 cm. Japanese collection. 

k) Vase: H: 19.4 cm. Japanese collection. 

1) Vase. H: 19 cm. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 50. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Vase. H: 31.3 cm. City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
b) Vase. H: 22.6 cm. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
c) Vase. H: 114”. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
d) Vase. H: 32 cm. Messrs. C. T. Loo. 
e) Vase. H: 33 cm. Japanese collection. 
f) Vase. Formerly C. T. Loo, New York. 
g) Vase. Sung tat pet fang, Pl. 16. 
h) Jar. Sung tas pes fang, Pl. 15. 


i) Brush-bath. D: 774”. Coll. Mr. & Mrs. Frederick M. Mayer, New York. 


j) Pillow. Japanese collection. 
k) Pillow. D: 13”. Coll. Captain Dugald Malcolm. 
1) Pillow. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 51. 
Tz’u-chou pillows. 
a) Japanese collection. 
b) D: 10%”. The Buffalo Museum of Science. 
c) L: 37 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 80). 
d) L: 40 cm. Japanese collection. 
e) L: 12°. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
f) L: 13%. The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
g) Japanese collection. 
h) Japanese collection. 
i) Japanese collection. 
j) Private collection, Sweden. 
k) Japanese collection. 
1) L: 30.4 cm. C. Adrian Riibel collection. 
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PLATE 52. 
Tz’u-chou pillows. 
a) Freer Gallery of Art, Washington. 
b) The British Museum. 
c) L: 32.7 cm. C. Adrian Riibel collection. 
d) L: 29.7 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
e) L: 19”. Captain Dugald Malcolm coll. 
f) L: 15%. The Buffalo Museum of Science. 
g) L: 33 cm. H. M. the King of Sweden. 
h) L: 34.7 em. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
i) L: 11%”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
j) L: 35.6 cm. The Art Institute of Chicago, Gift of Russell Tyson. 
k) L: 15”. A. Brundage collection, M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
1) Tokyo National Museum. 


PLATE 653. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Vase. H: 25 cm. From Pa-ts’un, Yii hsien, Honan. 
b) Vase. H: 24 cm. H. M. the King of Sweden. 
c) Vase. From Pa-ts'un. 
d) Vase. Private coll., U.8.A. 
e) Stand. D: 13 cm. H. M. the King of Sweden. 
f) Pillow. L: 17.7 em. Dated 1336. C. Adrian Riibel collection. 
g) Wine-jar. H: 27 cm. The British Museum. 
h) Wine-jar. From a Chin tomb in Liao Ning. 
i) Wine-jar. H: 23.5 cm. Seligman collection. 
j) Jar. H: 10.5 cm. Seligman collection. 
k) Jar. H: 11”. Captain Dugald Malcolm coll. 
1) Vase. Tokyo National Museum. 


PLATE 54. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Jar (H: 11 cm) and vase (H: 24 cm). From Ch’ing-ho hsien. 
b) Ewer. H: 23 cm. J. Hellner collection. 
c) Ewer. Japanese collection. 
d) Vase. H: 41.2 cm. Japanese collection. 
e) Vase. H: 14.8”. The British Museum. 
f) Vase. Musée Guimet, Paris. 
g) Vase. H: 43 cm. Japanese collection. 
h) Bowl. D: 19.9 cm. Japanese collection. 
i) Bowl. D: 17.5 cm. From Yao-chou. 
j) Vase. Art Institute of Chicago. 
k) Jar. Sung tat pet fang, Pl. 29. 
1) Vase. Musée Cernuschi, Paris. 


PLATE 565. 
Tz’u-chou yao. 
a) Vase. H: 34 cm. Seligman collection. 
b) Jar. H: 51.3 em. MFEA. 
c) Jar. Tokyo National Museum. 
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d) Vase. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 

e) Jar. Private collection, Sweden. 

f) Jar. Private collection, Sweden. 

g) Jar. Formerly Eumorfopoulos collection. 

h) Vase. Formerly Eumorfopoulos collection. 

1) Vase. H: 27.3 cm. Dated 1305. The British Museum. 
j) Bowl. D: 15.2 cm. Japanese collection. 

k) Bowl. D: 15.5 cm. Japanese collection. 

1) Bowl. D: 14.7 cm. MFEA. 


PLATE 56. 
Tz’u-chou enamelled ware. 
@) Bowl. D: 15.2 cm. Japanese collection. 
b) Bowl. D: 15.3 cm. Japanese collection. 
c) Dish. D: 17 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 81). 
d) Bowl. D: 15.7 cm. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
e) Bowl. The British Museum. 
f) Bowl. D: 15.7 em. The Art Institute of Chicago. 
g) Bowl. Coll. Eugene Bernat. 
h) Bowl. D: 12.5 cm. Japanese collection. 
i) Bowl. D: 13.5 cm. Japanese collection. 
j) Bowl. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
k) Saucer dish. D: 84”. Seligman coll. 


1) Bowl. D: 8.9 cm. Seattle Art Museum, Thomas D. Stimson Memorial Collection. 


PLATE 57. 
a-f) Tz’u-chou enamelled ware. 
&) Bowl. D: 634”. Cleveland Museum of Art, Mrs. A. Dean Perry collection. 
b) Vase. Formerly Eumorfopoulos collection. 
c) Vase. H: 19.7 cm. MFEA. 
d) Covered bowl. H: 10 cm. MFEA. 
e) Figurine. H: 734”. Cleveland Museum of Art, John L. Severance Fund. 
f) Bowl. D: 10.3 em. Carl Kempe collection (CKe 280). 
g-l) Ting yao. 
g) Jar. H: 12 cm. Japanese collection. 
h) Covered jar. H: 15.5 cm. Sir Percival David Foundation (No. 193). 
i) Ewer. H: 18 cm. Collection M. Calmann, Paris. 
j) Ewer. H: 19 cm. Formerly Riicker-Embden collection. 
k) Covered jar. D: 4.7”. Mrs. Alfred Clark collection. 
1) Dish. D: 26 cm. Formerly Riicker-Embden collection. 


PLATE 58. 
Ting yao. 
a) Incence-burner. H: 16 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 417). 
b) Vase. H: 534”. City Art Gallery, Bristol. 
c) Bowl. Ex. Heeramaneck Coll. New York. 


PLATE 59. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. N. Lundgren coll., Stockholm. 
b) Bowl. J. Hellner coll. 
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PLATE 60. 
Ting yao. 
Bowl. D: 21.5 cm. MFEA, Stockholm. 


PLATE 61. 
Ting yao. 
a) Vase. H: 27.3 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 103). 
b) Vase. H: 36.3 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 101). 
c) Vase. H: 1034”. Coll. Sir Alan and Lady Barlow (No. C 178). 
d) Basin. D: 25.1 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 102). 
e) Dish. D: 6”. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
f) Dish, dated 1271. D: 734°. The British Museum. 
g) Dish. Inacribed feng-hua. D: 21 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 116). 
h) Dish. Tokyo National Museum. 
i) Bowl. D: 21 cm. (China's beauty of 2000 years, No. 81). 
j) Bowl. D: 19.5 cm. Collections Baur (No. A 10). 
k) Dish. D: 20.2 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 166). 
1) Ewer. Japanese collection. 


PLATE 62. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 17.3 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 411). 
b) Dish. D: 22.7 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 466). 


PLATE 63. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 25.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 409). 
b) Bowl. D: 16.7 om. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 254). 


PLATE 64. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 20 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 456). 
b) Dish. Ex. coll. Holmes. 


PLATE 65. 
Ting yao. Bowl. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


PLATE 66. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 21.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe. 415). 
b) Dish. J. Hellmer coll. 


PLATE 67. 


Ting yao. 
a)}—b) Basin. D: 28.3 em. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 416). 


PLATE 68. 
Ting yao. Dish. D: 30 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 412). 
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PLATE 69. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 22.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 408). 
b) Dish. J. Hellner coll. 


PLATE 70. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. Ex. coll. Yawe. 
b) Dish. D: 8%”. Ex. coll. Yawe. 

PLATE 71. 


Ting yao. Dish. D: 26.2 cm. Freer Gallery of Art, Washington D.C. 


PLATE 72. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 25.7 cm. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Hoyt 255). 
b) Dish. D: 11.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe. 467). 


PLATE 73. 
Ting yao. 
a) Cup-stand. J. Hellner coll. 
b) Dish. Private coll., the Hague. 

PLATE 74. 


Ting yao. Dish. D: 10%’. William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art. Kansas City. 


PLATE 75. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 26.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKce. 455). 
b) Dish. J. Hellner collection. 


PLATE 76. 
Ting yao. Dish. D: 20.8 cm. The British Museum. 


PLATE 77. 
Ting yao. Dish. Collection Eugene Bernat. Milton, Mass. 


PLATE 78. 


Ting yao. 
a) Plate. D: 30.2 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 164). 
b) Plate. D: 1174”. The Cleveland Museum of Art. Gift of Ralph King. 


PLATE 79. 


Ting yao. 
8) Dish. D: 29.1 cm. Freer Gallery of Art. 
b) Dish. D: 30.4 cm. Freer Gallery of Art. 
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PLATE 80. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 5%”. Victoria & Albert Museum, London. 
b) Bowl. D: 7”. Formerly C. T. Loo, New York. 


PLATE 81. 
Ting yao. Bowl. D: 6144”. Honolulu Academy of Arts. 


PLATE 82. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 814”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
b) Bowl. Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 


PLATE 83. 
Ting yao. Bowl. D: 21.5 cm. MFEA, Stockholm. 


PLATE 84. 
Ting yao and Ting type. 
a) Bowl. D: 834”. The British Museum. 
b) Bow]. D: 7”. The British Museum. 
c) Bowl. D: 7%. Percival David Foundation (No. 108). 
d) Dish. D: 71%”. Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
e) Dish. D: 10144”. The British Museum. 
f) Covered bow]. Dated 1162. H: 5”. The British Museum. 
g) Dish. D: 21.6 cm. Japanese collection. 
h) Dish. D: 21.5 cm. Percival David Foundation (No. 161). 
i) Bowl. D: 54%”. Coll. Eugene Bernat, Milton, Mass. 
j) Bowl. D: 1034”%. Formerly coll. I. Yvey, San Francisco. 
k) Bowl. Coll. unknown. 
1) Pillow. H: 6”. L: 744”. A. Brundage collection. M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco. 


PLATE 85. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 
b) Dish. Coll. Lt-Col. and Mrs. W.B.R. Neave-Hill, London. 


PLATE 86. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 7”. Percival David Foundation (No. 115). 
b) Dish. Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 


PLATE 87. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 634%. Malcolm coll. London. 
b) Dish. D: 614”. Seligman collection (No. D 76). 
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PLATE 88. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 17 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe. 461). 
b) Dish. The British Museum. 

PLATE 89. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 714”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
b) Dish. D: 18.8 cm. Freer Gallery of Art. 


PLATE 90. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. Brown glaze. D: 16 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKe. 421). 
b) Bowl. Honolulu Academy of Arts. Honolulu. 


PLATE 91. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 634%. Malcolm collection. London. 
b) Bowl. D: 634”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph King. 


PLATE 92. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 8”. Seattle Art Museum. 
b) Bowl. D: 20.8 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 457). 


PLATE 93. 
Pottery mould. D: 22.9 cm. Freer Gallery of Art. 


PLATE 94. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. Coll. Mrs. N. Lundgren, Stockholm. 
b) Dish. D: 6%”. Victoria & Albert Museum. London. 


PLATE 965. 
Ting yao. 
a) Bowl. D: 10”. The Cleveland Museum of Art, The Fanny Tewksbury King coll. 
b) Dish. Coll. Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Nydell, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


PLATE 96. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 81”. Victoria & Albert Museum. 
b) Dish. D: 20.7 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 458). 


PLATE 97. 


Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 20.5 cm. Carl Kempe coll. (CKc. 460). 
b) Dish. Coll. Edward T. Chow. 


PLATE 98. 
Ting yao. Dish. D: 11.4”. Percival David Foundation (No. 171). 
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PLATE 99. 


Ting yao. Diah. D: 8.7”. Percival David Foundation (No. 117). 


PLATE 100. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. The Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 
b) Dish. D: 8%”. Ex. coll. C. T. Loo, New York. 


PLATE 101. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 
b) Dish. Museum of Eastern Art, Oxford. 


PLATE 102. 
Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 5”. 
b) Dish. Coll. Lt-Col. & Mrs. W.B.R. Neave-Hill, London. 


PLATE 103. 


Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 10.3 em. Coll. Carl Kempe (CKe. 462). 
b) Dish. Victoria & Albert Museum. 


PLATE 104. 


Ting yao. 
a) Dish. D: 334”. Honolulu Academy of Arta. 
b) Bowl. D: 4%”. Seattle Art Museum. 
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GLOSSES ON THE TSO CHUAN II 


BY 
BERNHARD KARLGREN 


This paper is a sequel to the article Glosses on the Tso Chuan in 
BMFEA 41, 1969. 


601. Siang 23 phr. a. The comm. give no explanation. A. Legge: “Go out of my way, 
oh Lo! Though I die I will dispute with you in Heaven.” There is no logic in this. — B. 
Siian Yang tells his foe, before the desperate battle between them, that the feud will be 
continued eternally: “If you, Lo, escapes [with your life] and if I die, I shall still 
accuse you before [the tribunal of] Heaven”. In other words: even if you are victorious 
now, your crime will still be avenged by me through an appeal to righteous Heaven. 
602. Siang 23 phr. a. Kia K’uei followed by Tu Yii: k’i b. properly ‘to open up’ here 
means ‘left wing’ of an army, and c. properly ‘to open at the side’ (ex. in Chuang: K’ie 
k’ia) means ‘right wing’—both based on the fundamental meaning ‘to open up, to break 
out, protrude from the principal and central body of the army. There is some uncertainty 
about the reading of c. Lu Té-ming (after Li Yi) reads it k’ ii (k’zab) both here in Tso 
and in Chuang. He mentions, however, here in Tso that “some” read it k’ie (k’ydp) 
and, in Chuang, that Sii Miao read it k’ie (k’ydp). And furthermore in Chuang he says: 
“One reading is hie (ytdp), in Tso he says that Sii Miao read it hie (y2dép). The latter 
would mean that c. stands as variant of hie (y2zdép) d.) ‘side’, which would tally with 
the meaning ‘wing’. In enumerations like this in Tso, tso ‘left’ ranks higher and is 
therefore mentioned first, hence we know that k’i was the left wing and k’ii (k’ie, 
hie) was the right wing. 

603. Siang 23 phr. a. A. Tu Yt paraphrases b.: “they (the ministers) cannot consider 
the prince” and hence Legge: “What difficulty will there be in dealing with him (the 
prince); Couvreur: “quel besoin aurant-ils de s’occuper du prince”. This construes the line 
wrongly—it should then have run c. — B. kiin is the subject in the clause: “What can 
the prince do?” (He will be helpless and deposed). 

604. Siang 23 phr. a. A. Legge: “When a man condemns his ruler in a righteous way, 
he still does so to his own damage”; Couvreur: “celui qui accuse son prince méme juste- 
ment, se nuit a lui-méme”. This construction of kuo b. is strained. — B. Lin Yao-sou: 
the prince of Ts’i planned to attack his overlord, the prince of Tsin, a wicked thing. But 
Ts’i’s minister Ts’uei would take advantage of this and kill his own prince, a crime kuo 
b. surpassing that of the Ts’i prince: a.=“The one who surpasses his prince in right- 
eousness (is morally superior to him in his advice) still (represses:) damages 
himself; how much the more one who [surpasses him] in evil”. Plausible. 

605. Siang 23 phr. a. Tsang Ho helped Ki Wu-tsi to get his son Tao-tsi nominated prin- 
cipal heir in the Ki house, though he was younger than another son K’ung Mi. At a great 
feast given by Ki Wu-tsi, Tsang first hailed Tao-tsi as principal heir, and only when the 
more free |] ii b. ‘all-round’ [drinking] took place, in which both ta-fu and shi c. took 
place, he sent for K’ung Mi. A. Tu Yii a. “He (Tsang) made him (K’ung Mi) with him 
(Tao-tsi) take ch’i second place”. But this is wrong for ch’i means ‘to take place 
according to (teeth:) age’, and K’ung Mi should then, acc. to ch’ i, have taken the first 
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place. — B. Shen K’in-han: a.=He (Tsang) made him (K’ung Mi) yi chi with 
them (sc. the many drinking shi c.) take place according to age”—he was not 
placed high, and apart, like Tao-tai, but among the lower noblemen. Plausible. 

606. Siang 23 phr. a. “You will be twice as rich as the lord of the Ki house” Yii Yiie 
points out that the characters b. ‘rich, riches’ and c. ‘happiness are often confused and 
interchangeable in the early texts; this is true, for in Chou time they were often both simply 
written d. and the elucidating Radicals were added by later copyists. An earlier line here 
has e. “Misfortune and happiness have no [fixed] entrance-gate (you cannot predict 
them) and in phr. a. there should likewise, acc. to Yii be c. not b. “You will be twice as 
happy .. .” This is all very well, but the immediate sequel tells how riches b. were acquired, 
which confirms the b. reading and meaning. 

607. Siang 23 phr. a. Yii tsou A. K’ung Ying-ta. From Tso: Ch’eng 18 we learn 
that yii b. ‘charioteer’ at the same time could be overseer over a number of tsou 
c. ‘grooms’ who managed so many stables (see Tso Gl. 456). K’ung concludes that in 
the present case one of the tsou simultaneously functioned as y iti: a.—“The groom 
Feng-tien charioteer in the Meng house”. — B. Legge and Couvreur believe that 
tsou was part of the name: Tsou Feng-tien. There is no support for this. A. is satisfactory. 
608. Siang 23 phr. a. A. Tu Yii renders ch’ou b. by c. and Legge consequently: “(If 
you will make Kie the principal heir sc. to Meng Chuang-tsi). I will be an enemy of 
Tsang-sun”. The propos was addressed to Kung Ch’u, who had been wronged by Tsang- 
sun. — B. Couvreur: “(If you ...) I will make him an enemy of the family Tsang. — 
C. “If you will make Kie the principal heir) I (beg to) take it upon me to ch’ou take 
vengeance on the lord Tsang”. 

609. Siang 23 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “I venture to tell you how [Heaven has been] pitiless 
[against me]” — B. Legge: “I venture to tell you of my pitiableness” (!) — C. pu tiao 
occurs frequently meaning ‘not good’, see Tso Gl. 416, with references. Thus a.: “I venture 
to tell you of my misery”. 


610. Siang 23 phr. a. Tsang Ho had fled to Ts’i and Tsang Wei had been nominated 
head of the Tsang house in Lu. A follower of Ho had asked b.: “Will they make a covenant 
against us?” (i.e. will the Ki-sun house and the Tsang (Wei) house make a covenant 
against the exiled Ho? The Ki-sun lord consulted a head scribe who treated cases of 
ngo ch’en ‘bad ministers’ (such as Ho), a. A. Tu Yii “He asked him about the head- 
ing d. of the covenant [text]‘‘—the initial line denouncing Ho. — B. Yi Yiie: shou 
c. is a short-form for tao e. (cf. Tso Gl. 430) a.=“He asked him about the norms (rules) 
for a covenant”. Arbitrary and unnecessary, A. being confirmed by the context. 

611. Siang 23 phr. a. Legge: (In the war against Tsin, you say that) “you accomplished 
much, and let it be so”. But, as pointed out by Takezoe to b. is something of a technical 
term. Chouli: Si hiin has phr. c. “War (merits:) accomplishments are called to 
‘great exploits’.”” Kyii: Tsin yii 9 phr. d. “In the war expedition at Hia-yi Tung-an 
Yii had great exploits”. Thus phr. a. more precisely: “(In your war against Tsin) as to 
great exploits there were great exploits.” 

612. Siang 23 phr. a. A. K’ung Ying-ta mentions one interpr. which takes ts’in and 
miao separately. [The rat] does not have its hole in bedchambers or in ancestral temples 
(Legge follows this) — B. ts’in-miao is sometimes a binome: ‘ancestral temple’ 
(e.g. Ode 198 phr. b.: “Grand is the temple”); Huei Shi-k’i points out that the temple 
was daily used for sacrifices and other ceremonial performances, hence a disturbing place 
for rats. Thus a.=“The rat does not have its hole in the ancestral temple”. — C. 
Wang Yin-chi would, on the contrary, take ts’in-miao to mean, secularly, ‘an 
abode’, a living place (miao merely indicating its stateliness), an eccentric idea. — B. 
seems best. 
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613:1. Siang 24 phr. a. stin. A. Tu Yu: sitin b.=c.: “He takes [from] us in order to 
(keep alive:) nourish himself’’. Hii Shen defines b. as=d. ‘to bale out’. Meng: Wan Chang, 
shang, phr. e.: “They made him dig out a well.” Ch’un ts’in: Chuang 9 phr. f. “In winter 
we (dug out:) deepened the Shu river”. The fundamental meaning is ‘deep, to deepen, 
to dig (bale) to the bottom’. Thus phr. a.: more precisely: “He digs us out to the bottom 
in order to nourish himself” — B. Kyii: Tsin yii 9 has a phr. g. which is quite analogous 
to our phr. a. Here Wei Chao says b.=h.: (The magazines in Han-tan are full), “they fry 
the people’s (fat:) resources to fill them”. Chu Tsiin-sheng thinks that Wei took siwan b. 
to be Kt for tsgan h., which is very doubtful. On this analogy phr. a. would be: “He fries 
us in order to nourish himself.”—A. is better supported by parallel texts. 

613:2. Siang 24 phr. a. mo. A. Tu Yii says mo (mwoat b.) means c. ‘to sink and be de- 
stroyed’. Legge: a.=“In what a fatal course are you proceeding”; Couvreur: “Quelle 
catastrophe ce sera”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: mo b. means d. ‘to covet, covetous’. On 
Kyii: Tsin yii phr. e. Wei Chao says b.—d. Thus phr. a.: “What do you covet?” or: “why 
are you covetous?” This is confirmed by the context. Lu Té-ming says that b. here alter- 
natively could be read like g. (mwad). Another mwead in the same Hs series is h., which 
occurs with the meaning d. in Tso: Siang 26 phr. i. where Tu Yii says h.=d., and in Siang 
27 phr. j. Hence the word stem may have been varied: mwat ~ mwed. 

614. Siang 24 phr.a. fen. A. Tu Yii simply says fen (b’gwan b.) means c.: “The ele- 
phant has its tusks, to the (death:) destruction of its body”. — B. Fu K’ien b’gwan b. 
‘to burn’ is Kt for fen (pzwan d.) ‘to overthrow, to fall’: a.=“The elephant has its 
tusks to the collapse of its body”. Plausible. 

615. Siang 24 phr. a. After the line in Gl. 614 above: “the elephant has its tusks, to the 
collapse of its body”, the orator adds phr. a. A. Legge: ‘because of their use as gifts’. — 
B. a.=“[Such are] huei bribing gifts”—they are as detrimental to the receiver (owner) 
as the tusks to the elephant. 

616. Siang 24 phr. a. A. This is Tu Yii’s text version and he explains b. “He asks leave 
to offend it (the state Ch’en)’’, sc. to attack it. B. Lu Té-ming records another text version 
c. This was accepted by Sii Miao, who took the first ts’ing to stand for tsing d.; 
Is is uncertain how he understood the line. — C. Phr. a. should mean (with Legge): 
“Therefore he ts’ing asks leave to ts’ing tsuei yen call it to account for its offences”. 
Plausible. 


617. Siang 24 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: tsu b.=c. (for this definition cf. Gl. 1238) Thus a.: (When 
the weapons are not kept in their stores), they will certainly attract their equals (Couvreur: 
“elles attirent toujours leurs semblables’’: i.e. elles attirent la guerre). — B. Legge gives 
b. its ordinary meaning: “(When the weapons are not kept in their stores), a prince will 
bring his own clan against himeelf’’. C. Hii Shen defines the char. b. as meaning d. ‘the 
point of an arrow’ thus as the primary graph for e. ‘arrowhead’. In phr. a. the b. may 
stand for this e.: ‘(When the weapons are not kept in their stores)”, you will certainly 
(attract:) bring against you arrowheads (you invite to war)”. 

618. Siang 24 phr. a. “Small hillocks have no fir trees nor cypresses”. The b. (Lu 
Té-ming: b’ag, glu, both shang sheng) is the orthodox text. Hii Shen quotes Tso with c. 
(6’su glu) Ying Shao (in Feng su t’ung yi) and Li Shan (in comm. on Wei-tu fu) quote d. 
b’ag glu both p’ing sheng—meaning the same in all versions. 

619. Siang 24 phr. a. “Both rode in sheng kit”. A. Tu Yiisays sheng kii means 
b.: “They both rode in an easy chariot”. It is difficult to see how sheng kit could 
mean that. — B. Normally a sheng meant a chariot with a team of four horses: “They 
both rode in a four-horse chariot”. 


620. Siang 24 phr. a. chuan. A. Tu Yi says chuan b.=c. “They both squatted 
on packs of clothes”. — B. It seems evident that chuan (wan b.) is Kt for chuan 
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(@’2wan d.) ‘bundle’. This latter, (within the same Hs series) occurs meaning ‘to wrap up’ 
in Tso: Siang 25 and Chao 26. Thus a.=“They both squatted on bundles of clothes”. 
The w. d’ywan occurs wr. e. in Chouli: Yii jen. 

621. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii interprets: “The prince said: “Although he be not Ts’uei- 
tsi, should he therefore be without a cap?” — B. Yii Yiie reads b. fou: “The prince 
said: no! Being Ts’uei-tsi, has he no cap?” Plausible. 

622. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Legge: I should be acting contrary to your righteous course”. 
Couvreur: “il serait agir contrairement au devoir et 4 l’example que vous me donnez”. 
— B. yi b. means the band of duty between a ch’en henchman and his lord. tsi 
chi ce. is an objective genitive (as in the phr. amor patriae); phr. a.=“I should be 
acting contrary to my duty to you”. 


623. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says b.—c. Legge translating: “Of what use would it be 
for me to return home?” — B. Wang Yin-chi: yung b. is the well-known interrogative 
adverb, yung-ho equal to a simple ho d. a.=“Where should I go?” Plausible. 
624. Siang 25 phr. a.: (If they attack us here in the narrow defile, A. it will be one to one 
(Legge). — B. Hung Liang-ki quotes a Kuangya entry b. “one is equal to one”. — C. 
Wang Nien-sun says c.—d. “one matches (withstands) one.’”—Evidently yii c. has its 
ordinary value: “one is together with one (in the fight)”. 

625. Siang 25 phr. a. t’u. A. Tu Yii says t’u b.=c., Legge: “In the night they dug 
through the walls of the Ch’en capital”. Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that t’ u (twat, d’wat b.) 
is then Kt for g’gwat, g’zwdt d.) ‘to dig out’—phonetically unlikely. — B. b. fundamentally 
means ‘to burst forth, to burst through, brusquely, suddenly’. Thus phr. a. “In the night 
they burst through Ch’en’s city wall”. 

626. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “The prince of Ch’en wen b. with mourning 
head-band carried in his arms the pole of the altar to the Spirit of the Soil”. The 
pole was the chu c. Spirit tablet of this deity (see in detail Karlgren in BMFEA 40, 
1968, p. 20). — B. Hung Liang-ki quotes an entry d. in Erya, Shi yen, suggesting that 
the char. yung e. in phr. a. is an erroneous enlargement of the char. d.: “The prince 
of Ch’en with mourning head-band brought in his carriage the Shé pole” (or: “loaded 
upon himself=carried the Shé pole”). — A. is satisfactory. 

627:1. Siang 25 phr. a.: “Tsi Chan held in his hand a rope and appeared (before 
the prince). Couvreur explains the rope thus: “comme un homme qui s’offre a la captivité”, 
but Lin Yao-sou better: it was horse-reins, he enacted the role of a groom, a lowly servant. 
627:2. Siang 25 phr. a. Tu Yii says mi (midr b.) means c. ‘to stop, to cease’: a.= “‘hostil- 
ities may be to some extent obviated”. b. is then Kt for mi (midr d.) which can have 
the meaning ‘to stop, to obviate’ (e.g. Chouli: Siao chu phr. e. 

628. Siang 25 phr. a. Hii Shen (in Shuowen) quotes b. a.=“And so he made complete 
the number of the three venerable ones” (sc. the descendants of the Hia, the Yin 
and of Yii Shun). 


629. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: yi ch’eng b.=c.: “one cannot anticipate the end 
of it”. — B. Wang Nien-sun argues that b. is equal to d. “They cannot get their fill (be 
satisfied)”. Refuted in LC 83. — C. a.=“One cannot estimate their unbridledness”. 
630. Siang 25 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text: “They have given us their hands”. 
Legge: “surrendered to us’. — B. Huei Tung: in some ancient texts shou (é26g b.) 
stands for shou (826g c.), and Hung Liang-ki cites instances of this. He points out that 
the Kia yii has the line d.: “They have given us their heads”. 

631. Siang 25 phr. a. About the word b. (Lu Té-ming Anc. g’j3s=Arch. g’jar with kean c. 
as Phonetic) Tu Yii says d. a.=“The king’s territory was 1000 li square. b. is thus merely 
a variant of k’i (g’gar e.), just as b. recurs as Kt for f. in Shu: Tsiu kao. The size figure 
1000 li square Tu has taken from Ode 303 phr. g. “the Royal domain was of a 1000 li”. 
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632. Siang 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: kiu b.=c. ‘to collect’ (common) paraphrasing d. 
Legge: “he defined the meres”; Couvreur: “il réunit les marais et les lacs (sous |’autorité 
du prince)”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: interpr. A. (d.) is meaningless. kiu b. is evidently 
Kt for kiu e. ‘to investigate’ (within the same Hs series): a.— “He examined the marsh- 
lands and lakes”. This is a good parallel to the preceding line f. Wang cites Ode 241 
phr. g. with the same parallelism of kiu and to. Plausible. 

633. Siang 26 phr. a. “He gave him several marks of distinction’, then a. A. Tu Yii a.= 
“they (the marks) preceded (were followed by) (the gift of) 8 cities”. Very strained. — B. 
sien is common in Tso meaning ‘to advance’. Here in phr. a. it may serve as a causative: 
‘to cause to advance, to cause to come forward’=‘to bring forward’: “and he brought 
forward (—offered him) 8 cities”. Cf. Tso: Siang 26 phr. b.: “To present him brocade 
and a horse (or: horses) and to bring them forward (offer them) yi along with 
jade.” . 

634. Siang 26 phr. a. so cheng. Two dignitaries quarrel about the right of possession 
of a captive nobleman A. Tu Yii takes s0 cheng to refer to the litigants (Legge: “The 
disputants are both men of high degrees”; Couvreur: “Les parties sont des hommes de 
distinction”). — B. Interpr. A. is grammatically wrong: so is the object of the verb 
cheng: “so the one whom cheng they claim is a man of distinction”. 

635. Siang 26 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says that 60 refers to tsing b.: “In the western borders 
of Wei they took 60 villages belonging to the Yi family and gave them to the Sun family”. 
— B. Fu K’ien: 60 refers to yi c. “they took 60 towns”. A confirming parallel in Tso: 
Chao 5 runs d. A yi c. possibly was a fairly small unity. 

636. Siang 26 phr. a. fu. A. Fu K’ien and Tu Yii both say that fu b. refers to the crown 
prince, and Lu Té-ming hence reads it b’:wo: a.—“The one in question, does he not 
hate you?” — B. Shen K’in-han: b. should be read piwo as in Li: K’ii li phr. c. “If a man 
be sitting”. Thus a.=“The man does he not hate you”. A. is safest. 

637. Siang 26 phr. a. ku. A. Fu K’ien says b.=c.: “For a long time we have heard about 
it.” But ku _ b. has no such meaning. — B. “We have ku certainly heard about it”. 
This is evidently the meaning. 

638. Siang 26 phr. a. tang. The early comm. have nothing on this. A. Legge: “The 
army of Ch’u is excitable and may be easily dispersed”. Couvreur: “l’armée de Ch’u est 
inconsiderée et d’un caractére mobile, elle est facile & ébranler et a effrayer”. It is true 
that tang b. can have the meaning ‘to shake’ (Li: Yiie ling, Lii: Yin ch’uetc.). Thus 
chen-tang in phr. a. could be a good synonym-binome. — B. tang b. can also 
mean ‘to destroy’, as in Kyii: Chou yii, hia phr. c.: “Yu Wang destroyed it” (Wei Chao 
b.=d). This could be applicable to phr. a.: “Chu’u’s armt is light-hearted and easy 
to shake and destroy”. 

639. Siang 26 phr. a. pen ming. The phr. pen ming. b. occurs passim in Tso 
(e.g. Ch’eng 7, Siang 13). Several interpr. have been tried. A. Couvreur (under Ch’eng 7): 
‘to run for one’s life’ (s’enfuir pour sauver sa vie’). If so, phr. a. “Ch’u has been weakened 
through those who have run away to save their lives”. — B. Legge: ‘to run about on the 
errands of others’. If so, a.=‘‘Ch’u was weakened with flying about at the instance of 
the various states”. — C. “Ch’u has been weakened through those [dignitaries] 
who have pen fied and ming got [high] charges abroad” (Couvreur thus) in 
one instance, the present phr. a. C. suits the context best. a. is the final conclusion at 
the end of a lengthly homily. 

640. Siang 26 phr. a. A. Legge and Couvreur have taken mei (Lu Té-ming: Anc. 
muaéi=Arch. mwad b.) with its ordinary meaning ‘blind, blinded’: Legge: “The king of 
Ch’u has blindly erred in this attack on us”. — B. Tu Yii: b.=c. ‘to covet’: “The king 
of Ch’u has coveted to make (a coming:) an expedition here”. This is convincing, 
see in detail Tso Gl. 613. 
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641. Siang 26 phr. a. hin. Tu Yii says hin (yan b.)=c. A. Legge has understood 
Tu thus: “(their nature is) to be moved to deeds of daring”. — B. The y ii is rather the 
mark of passive: “They are (moved:) instigated by their prowess”. y1a7 b. is then probably 
Kt for hien (yan d.) ‘to lift’ (they are lifted—=moved, set in motion). 

642. Siang 26 phr. a. fou. Tu Yii: fou b.=c.: “The house of Han will be flourishing 
and great in Tsin”. b.=c. is well attested: Ode 127 phr. d. “The four black horses are very 
big” (on which Mao Heng: b.=c.) Another ex. in Kyii: Chou yii, shang (on which Wei 
Chao: b.=c.). 

643. Siang 27 phr. a. tan. Tu Yii tan (tén b.)=c. ‘to exhaust, exhaustively’. b. is 
then Kt for tan (tén d.) ‘to exhaust’ (cf. Gl. 423). Phr. a. follows upon: “If an ordinary 
man does one deed of bad faith, it will not do”. A. K’ung Ying-ta and Lin Yao-sou have 
understood Tu thus: “(those who do so) will tan all (die their death)”. — B. Legge 
correctly refers line a. to the said ordinary man: “tan the end of it is sure to be his 
death”. — C. “The ordinary man who does one deed of bad faith tan pi c. 
complete collapse will be his death”. 

644. Siang 27 phr. a. A. K’ung Ying-ta and Lin Yao-sou punctuate after ping: “We 
will base ourselves on [the city of] Sung in order to shou ping guard against mole- 
station (from Ch’u troops). — B. Lu Ts’an punctuates after shou: “We will base our- 
- selves on Sung in order to guard (ourselves); ping if they molest us we can 
(bring it to death:) fight unto death.” 

645. Siang 27 phr. a. Ts’uei Chu, enraged, proposes to go in exile. He says: a. A. Legge: 
“It will be fortunate for the Ts’uei family if only I perish”. (Couvreur: “La famille Ts’uei 
aura du bonheur si la mort ne trappa que moi”. Neither is a real rendering of Tso’s line 
a. — B. The house of Ts’uei has luck in that it is still possible to stop me (keep 
me from going away—lI am needed here to avenge the misdeeds against my family). 
646. Siang 28 phr. a. Tu Yii b.=c. (common): “(Not approaching) in less than ten 
years Ch’u will not be able to (to worry about) to be concerned with the feudal 
princes”. Legge’s: “not able to think about” is not a very good rendering. 

647. Siang 28 phr. a. A. Legge: “Your words are enough.” Couvreur: “Seigneur, dites un 
mot.” Neither renders Tso’s phr. a. — B. a.=“You have said so”. 

648. Siang 28 phr. a. A. Legge: “The followers of Ch’en and Pao mixed with the armoured 
warriors of the K’ing house”. L. thus takes kie b. to mean ‘to be in between’ as in Tso, 
Siang 9 phr. c. So also Couvreur: “les soldats des Ch’en et des Pao se mélérent aux soldats 
des K’ing’’. — B. Just before this it is said that the K’ing soldiers took off their d. cuirasses. 
Phr. a. therefore should mean: “The followers of Ch’en and Pao kie b. (took as 
armour:) donned the kia d. cuirasses of the K’ing family”. 

649. Siang 28 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: b.=c. “He pulled out a rafter”. — B. Legge b.=‘a 
mallet’: wrong. 

650. Siang 28 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says b.=c. ‘the name of a district in the Ts’i capital’, 
Legge translating: “He arranged his forces in the Yoh (street)”. Lu Té-ming says it should 
be read yitie (Anc. ngék=Arch. ngiik. We know the name from Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, 
hia phr. d. “between the Chuang and the Yiie”. — B. The normal reading of the char. 
b. is yti (Anc. ngzwok=—Arch. ngtuk) and since it is attested meaning inter alia ‘prison’ 
(Ode 196) it seems more natural to translate a.: “He arranged his forces in the Prison 
grounds”. 

651. Siang 28 phr. a.: “Wu Wang had governing officers, ten men”. Tu Yii says: luan 
b.=c. ‘to regulate, to govern’. For this curious gloss and for phr. a. see in detail Gl. 1464. 
652. Siang 28 phr. a. kung pi. A. Tu Yii simply defines kung-pi b. as=c. ‘a 
large pi jade’. — B. K’ung Ying-ta says’ “this pi with both hands it was held’’. Thus 
phr. a.: “Give me his two-hands-held pi”. C. Couvreur: b.=a pi held with both 
hands when kung making an obeisance. — B. seems safest. 
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653. Siang 28 phr. a. The ministers in the Lu state had different advice to the prince; 
someone said a. A. Tu Yii: it means b. “Shu Chung-tsi is worthly of alone taking the 
responsibility.” (Legge: “S. is to be entirely followed”) — B. Couvreur: “S. est un conseiller 
d’une sagesse sans égale.” Properly: “Shu Cung-tsi alone has a grip on the question”. 
Plausible. 


654. Siang 29 phr. a. yiin. There is first a quotation from Ode 192 phr. b. and then 
follows phr. a. A. Tu Yi: c.=d. in the sense of e., thus: “Tsin is not neighbourly (acting 
as a good neighbour); who will turn to it” (associate with it). The kuei in e. Tu has 
taken from a preceding line f. His gloss there: c.=d. which takes yiin (giwan c.) as 
Kt for yiin (gzwan g.) ‘to turn round’. This expl., however, was refuted in Gl. 546. — 
B. Legge: a.=“Who will praise it?” But c. never means ‘to praise’. — C. The char. h. 
in Li: Li yiin phr. i. is used as Kt for a word yiin (gywan, Lu Té-ming) ‘to stop up, to 
obstruct’, and it seems possible that the giwan c. in phr. a. stands as Kt for this word: 
a.=“Tsin is not neighbourly, but who [can] stop it?” 

655. Siang 29 phr. a. The context is this: Tsin had sent an envoy Ju Shu-hou to Lu, and 
he had received bribes from the prince of Lu. The widow of prince Tao Kung in Tsin 
said: a. A. Tu Yu: “If the late prince (Tao) had been wise, he would not have shang 
approved of his taking them (the bribes)”. — B. Fu K’ien: pu shang=shang 
alone: “Would he not have taken him (Shu-shou) (and killed him)’. — C. Legge: “If 
the former rulers could know it, they would not approve of his doing so (taking bribes)’’. 
— D. The line may refer to Shu-hou: “If the late prince (Tao) has knowledge of it 
(could know it), he (Shu-hou) pu shang would not have (estimated:) found 
it good to take them (the bribes)”. 

656. Siang 29 phr. a. At a reception in Lu of an envoy from Wu they sang various odes 
from the Shi, and about one of them the envoy said: a. A. Tu Yii defines b. (Lu Té-ming: 
Anc. piung= Arch. pium) as=c.: thus: “It is moderate” (Couvreur: “le ton en est modéré”’). 
Legge: “What harmony”. — B. Yii p’ien and Si-ma Cheng: b. is a variant of d. fan 
(p'ywam) or feng (b’ium) ‘to float’; thus phr. a.: “It is easy-flowing” b. and d. belong 
to the same Hs series. Plausible. 


657. Siang 29 phr. a. This was said about the same Ode discussed in Gl. 656 above. A. 
Tu Yii: b. is a wrong char. for c. (within the same Hs series) (Couvreur: “l’économie et 
l’aisance dans la conduite”). — B. Legge reads b. in its proper way: “Like a dangerous 
defile yet easily traversed”. C. If we accept Tu’s correction and read c. the line could 
mean “it (the Ode) is (economical:) terse and easy to perform”. 

658. Siang 29 phr. a., said about an Ode just sung. A. Tu Yii hi (yzag b.)=c. Legge: 
a.=“how harmonious and pleasant”. — B. The fundamental meaning of b. is ‘bright’ 
(see in detail Gl. 1229); thus a.=“How resplendent”. 

659. Siang 30 phr. a. Tu Yii: “He apponted him to be the keeper of the prince’s wardrobe”. 
How fu-t’ao b. could come to mean this is very obscure. Lu Té-ming thinks that 
fu (626k c.) is Kt for fu (b’¢ak d.) ‘garment’, but still the t’ao (d’ég e.) is left un- 
explained. In Han time there was a word t’ao (d’ég f.); which meant ‘sleeve’ (Fang 
yen, Kuangya). In Tso: Chao 12 the same binome fu-t’ao b. occurs, there evidently 
meaning ‘overcoat, cloak, as proved by the context. Phr. a. should therefore mean, either: 
“He appointed him to wei (manage:) keep the prince’s cloaks”, or “to (manage:) keep 
the prince’s fu robes and t’ao sleeved overcoats”. 

660. Siang 30 phr. a. Legge translates: “The rules is too weak to stand to anything”. 
Couvreur: “Le chef de l'état est trop faible pour rien constituer”. Both interpr. are rather 
nonsensical chi b. properly means ‘to plant, to raise, to establish’ (for this word see 
in detail G]. 1566). Thus phr. a.: “Its prince (ruler) is weakly established (easily 
overthrown)”. 
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661. Siang 30 phr. a. The officers who had come to court for audience with the prince 
waited in vain for his appearance. A. Tu Yii says simply b.=c., leaving the d. unexplained. 
Legge: “They all retired and went their different ways”. Couvreur has misread pu e. 
as shi f. “ils s’en allérent par le chemin de la place publique”. — B. The crux of the 
line is the char. d. It can be read p’i Anc. b’j:¢=Arch. b’ia ‘to exhaust, to weary, to 
be wearied’ and Sii Miao on phr. a. adopts this: “From the court they took (spreading:) 
different roads and were weary (of waiting)”. C. The d. can also be read pa Anc. b’ai 
(=Arch.?) ‘to stop, to cease’. Lu Té-ming adopts this: “From the court they (took) 
their different roads and ceased (their waiting)”. D. Takezoe says that Shuowen 
has d.=g. which is incorrect. — C. is plainly preferable. 

662. Siang 30 phr. a.: “The calamities and difficulties of the state’, a. The word pi 
(6’2ad b.) is defined by Lin Yao-sou as meaning c. ‘to end, to cease’: “who knows when 
they will end”. Wang Yin-chi confirms this with parallels in Yi: Kua 54 and Li: Tsi yi, the 
latter phr. d. Takezoe proposes that b. is then Kt for the homophonous e., which occurs 
in Chouli: Ta sima phr. f. with the meaning ‘to stop, to cease’ (Cheng Hiian=g.) “The 
fires are stopped” (extinguished). All plausible. 

663. Siang 30 phr. a. The line is difficult to construe because of the word chi. Legge 
translates simply “He spoke with him about invading Cheng” which leaves the last two 
words unexplained. Couvreur: “II fit plaisir 4 Chao Wen-tsi en lui proposant d’attaquer 
Cheng.” The phr. ytie yen b. equal toc. recurs several times in Tso, e.g. Siang 10 phr. 
d. “He killed the scribe Kiao d. in order to please him”. In order to understand phr. a. 
we have to double the char. e., as if the line read f. first reading it sh uo and then y iie: 
a.=“With shuo talk yen speaking of attacking Cheng, he yiie yen pleased 
him (Chao Wen-tsi)”. 


664. Siang 30 phr. a. Legge translates: “wishing to employ the services of Po Shi”. It 
should be observed that there was really no difference between b. and c. in the archaic 
script (see Gr. Ser. Recensa 971 and 975) so in phr. a. the b. may serve for the word c:.: 
“When Tsi Ch’an had something to commission Po Shi.” 

665. Siang 30 phr. a. A. Tu Yi takes fu b. in its common meaning of ‘dress, garmet’. 
Legge: “The higher and inferior officers were to wear [only] their distinctive robes”. 
— B. Huei Tung and Yii Yie: b. only stands for c., which in Shuowen is defined as=d.: 
“The higher and inferior officers were to have their regulations”. — C. fu b. can have 
the meaning ‘to work, work’ (see in detail Gls. 4, 455, 1599) and that may be the meaning 
in phr. a. “The higher and the lower [officers] should have their (works:) tasks 
(duties)”. 


666. Siang 30 phr. a. “(It is only the ruler who in sacrifice uses venison)”, a. Tu Yii: 
‘for the many officers the domestic animals are sufficient’. Legge: “The many officers 
use only the domestic animals”. ki b. means ‘to furnish’, a.=“The many officers 
[themselves] furnish (sc. the victims and other sacrificial gifts required), and 
that is all”—they do not go hunting for procuring the victims). 

667. Siang 30 phr. a. The people of Cheng had a ditty deriding the premier Tsi Ch’an: 
a. A. Legge: “We must take out clothes and caps and hide them away”. — B. Shen K’iu- 
han points out that Lii: Lo ch’eng has the same story, but there the text runs b. Phr. a. 
should therefore be: “He takes our clothes and caps and stores them, he takes our 
fields and organizes them into five-families groups, who will kill Tsi Ch’an, 
we will side with him.” 

668. Siang 31 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: ch’ung b.=c. ‘full’ (common), and ch’i d.=e. 
Thus: “Robbers and thieves are (fully:) in full numbers observed”. For ch’ i d. Tu prob- 
ably thought of Tso: Siang 18, where char. d. means ‘to spy, to keep a look-out’. Hence 
Legge: “Robbers have become quite rife”. — B. Yii Yiie: Both b. and d. mean ‘numerous’. 
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d. was defined as=f. ‘great’ in Ts’ang hie p’ien (ap. Li Shan in comm. on Wei tu fu, and 
as=g. ‘wide’ (ap. Chang Yi, in comm. on Shi ki: Si-ma Siang-ju-chuan). Thus: “Robbers 
and thieves are grandly and widely [spread]”. Such definitions in early comm. have little 
proof value. — C. Ch’i (t’gdk d.) may be Kt for ché (gag h.), which means i, ‘to com- 
bine, together in Kuan: Ch’i mi pbhr. j. “the five kinds of cereals ripen together”. Thus 
phr. a. “Robbers and thieves in full (great) numbers are [here] together”. 

669. Siang 31 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text: “The ling-yin (premier) resembles 
a ruler (of a state)”. — B. Fu K’ien (ap. K’ung Ying-ta) explains: b. “the ling-yin— 
his movements use a ruler’s etiquette”, and Yiian Yiian and Yii Yiie conclude that Fu’s 
text read c.: “The ling-yin (uses a ruler:) has a ruler’s manners”. — It is quite possible 
that Han-time transcribers “improved” a d. into an e. But version a. is already so quoted 
in Han Shu: Wu hing chi and makes good sense. 

670. Chao 1 phr. a. A. Tu Yi takes pei and tan as co-ordinated phrases. Legge: 
“the rebellious, incoherent ambition of Tsi Si”. Couvreur: “Seigneur, pour le moment, 
ayez soin de ce que Tsi Si vent désobéir & votre prince et prendre toute license.” Gram- 
matically awkward. — B. “Sir, you should first worry about [the fact that] Tsi 
Si’s wish to rebel is exceedingly great”. 

671. Chao 1 phr. a. For this much debated line see in detail Gl. 1272 (p. 91) and Gl. 1390. 
It means: “Chou Kung killed Kuan Shu and reduced [the punishment of] Ts’ai Shu (i.e. 
gave him only the next-severest punishment)’. 

672. Chao 1 phr. a.: “If you do not go, I am afraid that you will be found fault with”, 
see Gl. 68. 


673. Chao 1 phr. a. Lu Té-ming reads b. here ts’ao (ts’6g). The phr. c. occurs in Ode 
236 and b. has been defined as=d. ‘to join’ by various anc. comm. Wang Nien-sun thinks 
that b. dz’6g ‘to make’ is Kt for ts’ao (dz’6g e.), which latter can mean ‘two together, 
a pair’; thus a.=“He (paired) coupled boats on the Ho River”. But e. could also mean 
‘a crowd’ (see Gl. 903); a. could then mean: “He crowded boats on (over) the River’. But 
it seems more natural and simple to refrain from Kt speculations and give b. its fundamental 
meaning: a.—“He (made:) arranged boats on the River” (see LC 1767). 

674. Chao 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains: b. Legge: “Though it (sc. Tsin) seek to trouble 
them (sc. the feudal states), it will not be able to do so”. This interpr. means that chu 
hou k’iu would be equal to chu hou chi k’iu c. chu hou being an objective 
genitive (as in amor patriae:) “if its demands on the states are (troublesome:) too exacting”. 
This is forced; Tu was often a poor philologist. — B. The line is grammatically very 
simple: “If the feudal princes’ demands (sc. on Tsin’s favours) are too exacting, 
they will not get them fulfilled”. 

675. Chao 3 phr. a. Legge has skipped the line in his translation. A. Couvreur: “Les 
malheureux qui meurent de faim sur les chemins sont enterrés en face les uns des autres”. 
A wild speculation. — B. “Those who die from starvation in the roads (see each 
other:) are within sight of one another (so many)”. Cf. Chuang: K’ie K’ia phr. b. 
This parallel is conclusive. 


676. Chao 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii t’ ao (t’6g b.)=c.; Legge: “He buries all sorrows in pleasure”. 
As pointed out by Hung Liang-ki, Tu has taken b. to be Kt for t’ao (t’6g d.) ‘to wrap, 
cover’, a quite unnecessary Kt speculation. — B. M. Takezoe adduces Ode 114 phr. e. 
in which ?’é6g b. stands for a word t’ao (t’6g), by Mao Heng defined as=f. ‘to pass, go 
away’. For this word and the various aspects of the stem see Gl. 288. Phr. e.=“The days 
and months are passing away”. This could be applied to phr. a.: “By aid of pleasures 
he passes over the sorrows (anxieties)”’. 

677. Chao 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says chung-chung b. means c.: “My hair is short 
like this”. But chung (tzung b.) has no such meaning (no text parallels). Tu has guessed 
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this meaning from a following line d. — B. chung-chung quite naturally means 
‘of various kinds’: a.=‘““My hair is varicoloured like this” (some black, some grey, 
some white—I am old). — C. Sii Miao had a text which read e. (Siti: y un g/dzung), which 
makes no better sense. B. alone is satisfactory. 

678. Chao 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: king b. means c. “The two of the Huei-kung branch 
were strong and (bright:) illustrious”. — B. Yii Yiie: king b. here, as often, means d.: 
“The two Huei descendants vied with each other in (brightness:) prominence’. 
Plausible. 

679. Chao 4 phr. a. A. Legge: “from the low valleys of the deep hills”. — B. A.=“In 
the deep valleys, deep into the mountains”. — See in detail Gl. 372. 

680. Chao 4 phr. a. It is a question of the ritually stored and employed ice. Tu Yii simply 
says huo is the star huo: “when the huo star appears (at dusk)”. A. Since pi b. 
likewise occurs as the name of a constellation (certain stars in Hyades, see in detail Gl. 
634). Couvreur, on the analogy of the preceding huo, took our b. in phr. a. to mean 
this, translating: “Quand ]’étoile h uo (Antares du Scorpion) se levait et que les Hyades 
disparaissaient le soir aprés le coucher du soleil”(!). — B. Legge, better, takes b. with 
its common meaning ‘all’: “When the [star] huo made its appearance, it (sc. the 
ice stored for ritual use) was pi (all, to all concerned) fu distributed’’. 

681. Chao 4 phr. a. For this difficult passage see LC 1560: “(It is applied to us, it befalls 
us:) it is incumbent on us to have a sacrifical service in Wu-ch’eng”. 

682. Chao 4 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains b. by c. “Our prince intends to lay out [your] 
gifts there” (sc. at the ancestral sacrifice in Wu-ch’eng). — B. Couvreur: “Notre prince 
recevra vos présents”. — C. Fu K’ien: h uei b.=d. “Our prince will convey your presents 
there (to Wu-ch’eng)”. — D. Legge: “My ruler must bury the offerings set forth [in the 
temple].” b. fundamentally means ‘to dismantle, to destroy’. For none of the meanings 
in B-D are there any supporting text parallels. E. It seems possible that huei (yzwer b.) 
is Kt for kuei (g’¢war e.) ‘to offer, to present’: “The prince intends to offer up your 
gifts there (sc. at the sacrifice)” e. with this meaning occurs in Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, 
hia and Wan Chang, hia. 

683. Chao 4 phr. a. The three words sheng (séng b.) ‘to bear, to be borne’ etc., sing 
(sgéng c.) ‘inborne nature’ and sing (széng d.) ‘clan, family’ (those of the same birth: 
stock)’ are three aspects of one and the same word-stem, and phr. a. means: “He asked 
about her ‘off-spring’—whether she had had a child from the love night, as narrated 
earlier’. 

684. Chao 4 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: er b.=c. (common) “How have you introduced Chung 
(at the court)?’’: — B. Couvreur: “pourqui avez-vous présenté Chung au prince”; Legge: 
“why did you introduce Chung [at the court]. — A. is convincing. 

685. Chao 5 phr. a. Tu Yii, followed by Legge: “In burying a [minister] who has not died 
a natural death from age the coffin should be taken from the western gate”. Yi Yiie 
adduces Li: Yiie ling phr. b.: “if in the last summer-month the rules of spring are applied. 
then the kernels of the cereals (sien fresh) unripe fall out”. Thus phr. a.: “In burying 
a (fresh:) still young one (prenaturally dead on)”. 

686. Chao 5 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Qui pésera les consequences d’une telle tentative”, 
i.e. “who can weigh this”. Legge has skipped the line. — B. Yi Yiie: chung b. means 
c. “Who can take the burden of this (the responsibility for this)”. Plausible. 

687. Chao 5 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: p’ing b. means c.: “in ample wrath”. Legge: (he is) 
surcharged with rage. If so, p’ing (b’gang) might be Kt for feng (b’2ung d.) ‘great’. 
— B. Takezoe: Fangyen says that in some dialects (in Ch’u) b. can mean e. ‘anger, angry’ 
and phr. a. would be a synonym-binome: “he is angry”. — C. p’ing b. can sometimes 
serve for a homophonous word meaning ‘full’ thus phr. a. “he is in full wrath” (for details 
see Gl. 796). 
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688. Chao 5 phr. a. (occurs twice, the 2nd instance phr. b., also in Tso: Ai 23 phr. c.). 
The early comm. give no explanation. A. Legge: a. “the guardian tortoise-shell”; b. “the 
state has its carefully guarded shell”. — B. Couvreur: “la tortue chargée de nous 
donner des présages’’. — A. b. seems to fit the words best, which tallies well with phr. 
c.: “They have taken pu oracle by the well-guarded tortoise in the ancestral 
temple”. 

689. Chao 5 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “It may be possible to stop the army (sc. of the attacking 
Ch’u)”. — B. Legge: “It may secure rest for its (our state’s) army”: convincing. 
690. Chao 6 phr. a. yii. A. Tu Yii b.=c.: “At first I had a model in you”. — B. Hung 
Liang-ki: b.=d. (common): “At first I set my hope in you”; plausible. 

691. Chao 6 phr. a. Tu Yii says simply b. =c. Couvreur: “Le gouvernement est impossible”. 
This does not fit the context. — B. Legge: “they cannot be managed”. — C. “They 
(the people) cannot be manipulated” (treated arbitrarily, one must follow the laws). 
692. Chao 6 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss on this curious construction. A. Couvreur: “un 
homme tel que vous se perdra certainement”. — B. Takezoe proposes that the speaker 
points at the addressee and says disparagingly: “You (man:) fellow will certainly die.” 
— C. We must take into account the ye in the clause. The man addressed was a prominent 
and powerful man: ju fu ye you are a man, pi wang but you will certainly 
die. 

693. Chao 6 phr. a. “If the culprit is a commoner, he will be degraded” sc. given 
more simple, menial tasks. 

694. Chao 7, phr. a. A. Couvreur: “une cruche de belle pierre, une cassette contenant 
des pierres de prix et un coupe munie d’oreilles”. — B. Tu Yii defines kia er as=b. 
a Tsiie cup of jade; this is sure to be wrong, we know now very well how kia, the ritual 
vessel kia looked. Phr. a.=“A jar of yao stone, a jade box and an eared Kia vessel.” 
695. Chao 7 phr. a. Tu Yii says that huang yte means b. ‘a great search’: huang 
c. is well known in the sense of ‘great’, but with a slight shift in the meaning, it is attested 
meaning ‘vast, distant’: Shu: Yi Tsi phr. d., which suits the context here better. The 
a.=(The law of Royal Chou says a.) ‘“‘if there are such who abscond (runaway) [there 
should be] a (vast:) far-reaching search”. 

696. Chao 7 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: p’u ou b. was the name of a penal code. — B. The 
following line shows that Tu is wrong: “The one with whom a thief conceals his (stolen) 
objects has the same crime (and punishment) as the thief”. This shows that b. is not the 
name of a penal code, but phr. a. refers to a law paragraph, ou c. ‘to put into a receptacle’, 
i.e. ‘to conceal’ and p’u (b’uk d.) can serve as Kt for a b’wk ‘to conceal’: b. is thus a syno- 
nym binome. a.=“He made a law against concealing [stolen] goods”. 

697. Chao 7 phr. a. It was asked: whom has this eclipse in view? The answer was a. 
A. Tu Yii: b. means c.: “Lu and Wei will have the c. ill of it” and Lu Té-ming in consequence 
reads b. in ju sheng. — B. b. should be read in k’ii sheng: “Lu and Wei will [have reason 
to] detest it”. 


698. Chao 7 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss on shi b. This char. has many meanings, one 
of which is ‘to find suitable, to like’ (text ex. in Ode 62). Thus phr. a.: “The prince has 
not found it suitable to give it’. 

699. Chao 7 phr. a.: (As to future men) if it chu (befalls them:) happens to them 
that there are disputes about the limits.” 

700. Chao 7 phr. a.: “When (a dead man’s) Spirit kuei (kzwear, shang sheng) has 
a place to come to kuei (kzwar, p’ing sheng), it does not become a li malevolent 
spectre”, sc. it must have a descendant who sacrifices to it. This seems to be the earliest 
text that propounds the etymology (accepted by Cheng Hiian in gloss on Li: Li yiin and 
many later commentators) that the two kuei are cognate words. 
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701. Chao 7 phr. a. The word tsé (d’dk b.) ‘to select’ makes poor sense in the context. 
Possibly it is Kt for to (d’dk c.) ‘to measure, to calculate’, a.—=“What rank position 
dare he reckon upon?” 

702. Chao 8 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “I have furthermore favoured him by chi arranging 
for him” (sc. installed a tsai intendant for his house, as just narrated). An arbitrary 
guess. — B. It could just as well mean: “I have furthermore favoured him and chi 
given him emoluments”. 

703. Chao 8 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: b.=c., which makes poor sense. The definition b.=c. is 
common in the early commentaries on pre-Han texts, but it was refuted in Gl. 200. — B. 
Takezoe: Shuowen has a char. yu d., defined as meaning ‘a new branch (shout) on a 
tree’, quoting Shu: P’an Keng phr. e. where the orthodox text has f., see Gl. 1413. So b. 
can be a short-form for e. Thus phr. a. “It (Ch’en) will still again have new shoots 
(revive)”’. 

704. Chao 8 phr. a. The char. b. stands for c. Phr. a.=“Also shi wei with a view 
to its [possible] downfall [in future]’’. 

705. Chao 9 phr. a. Tu Yii explains: wu b.=c. ‘category’. It is difficult to see what 
Tu really meant. Phr. a. is simple: “The (businesses) activities have their (proper) 
objects” (e.g. court dresses in government activities, special garments in mourning etc.); 
the objects have their deportments (e.g. when you have mourning garments, your 
deportment should correspond to this); now the prince’s deportment is not that of 
his objects (is not in accord with them)—he is m mourning but he feasts and drinks and 
has music; the drinking vessels and musical instruments are not befitting a prince in 
mo 

706. Chao 10 phr. a. Tu Yui simply says that the cost of supporting a retinue of 1000 
men could not be calculated. Phr. a.=“How many missions of 1000 men [can there 
be] without our state being ruined”. 

707. Chao 10 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss. Yi Yiie insists that the nan is a wrong char. 
and he wanted to prove that the T’ang stone classics read simply: pu shen ye: “He 
was not careful”. Plausible. 

708. Chao 10 phr. a. Tu Yii: k’ uang b.=c. A. Couvreur has understood this thus: 
“il a laissé ses ancétres privés d’offrandes”; properly: “He has made the ancestral temple 
empty”. Legge: “He has emptied his ancestral temple.’”’ — B. Takezoe: “He has (emptied:) 
annihilated his clan”. 

709. Chao 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains: “but it (Ch’u) accumulated [its misdeeds]’’. — B. 
yung properly means ‘to obstruct, to stop up’. Thus a.=“But it (Ch’u) will be 
stopped”. Later in Chao 11 Tsi Ch’an about the same happenings says: “Heaven will 
reject Ts’ai, c. and thus stop Ch’u (sc. in its ambitions), when it (is full:) has had 
enough, Heaven will punish it”. 

710. Chao 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says a. is equal to b. Phr. a. would then mean: “One can- 
not in their disappearance (save:) restore them”. — B. Yti Yiie: mo c. has a meaning d. 
‘to end, finish’ (common); a.=“One cannot (endgiiltig:) definitely restore them. 
Plausible. 

711. Chao 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says wu b.=c. What Tu really meant is not clear. Couv- 
reur: “Les choses étant ainsi, nulle principauté ne sera l’amie de Tsin”. — B. Takezoe: 
wu b.=d.: a.=“People therefore will have no friendship [towards Tsin]”. 

712. Chao 11 phr. a. A. fu b. has its ordinary meaning: “Good and bad chou cycle- 
wise recur; the [Ch’u] king’s evil has gone its cycle.” — B. Takezoe: fu b.=c. 
(common:) “good and bad cycle-wise will be requited”. An unnecessary speculation. 
713. Chao 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: sing b.=c.; he explains: “He (prince Chao) was born 
by a [lady] Kuei; since he does not (think of:) have feelings for his kin, the ancestors will 
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not (kuei=d.) attribute to him [their blessings]. The b.=c. is possible but uncertain. 
— B. a. “He belongs to the Kuei clan (through his mother); since he does not have 
feelings for his kin, his ancestors will not k ue i come to him [for their sacrifices)’. 
714. Chao 12 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: ch’i b. was the name of a mountain: “We have wine 
like (as plentiful as) the Huai river, we have meat like the Ch’i mountain”. — B. ch’i 
was no mountain; it is only known as meaning ‘islet’ (Ode 129). The following line has 
c. “we have meat lika a hill; and the parallelism is convincing” a.=“We have wine like 
the Huai, we have meat like an islet [in it]”. 

715. Chao 12 phr. a. Tu Yii says tsiu b. means c., b. being merely a short-form for 
c. yu d. he says means ‘dangerous’, thus a.—=“How grievous, how dangerous’. But 
yu d. has no such meaning attested; in the Odes it occurs meaning ‘distressing’. Hence 
a.=“How grievous, how distressing”. 

716. Chao 12 phr. a. kung b. here, as often, serves for kung ce. ‘to furnish’; a.=“in 
order to (furnish:) execute the shi (business:) task of y ii protecting the king”. 
717. Chao 13 phr. a. “(If you treat them (the people of Pi) with severity) the people 
will hate and revolt and wei chi for them (sc. the rebellious Nan group) as- 
semble (come together, i.e. side with them)”’. 

718. Chao 13 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss on k’i b. A. Couvreur: “ils exitérent (Ch’ang 
Shou-kuo, grand préfet de Yiie, & se mettre en revolte”. Legge: “they incited . — B. 
K’i b. means ‘to open’: “They (opened up:) led the way for the Yiie dignitary Ch’ang 
Shou-kuo to make revolt”. 

719. Chao 13 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Les rebelles se sont échappés et l’armée [du prince] 
est formée”. Legge: “You have let the traitors escape and are raising your army”. — B. 
shi tsé could be modern colloquial: “He (the prince) has encountered bandits 
and his army is formed”. 


720. Chao 13 phr. a. A. Legge: “He assisted the interpreter of divinations by the tor- 
toise’s shell”; k’ai would then mean ‘to interpret’. — B. In Ode 237 we find phr. b. 
“He notched our tortoise shell”. Mao there defines k’ i as=c. Thus phr. a.=“He assisted 
in notching for divination”. 

721. Chao 13 phr. a. “He prostrated himself twice, in both cases he ya pressed 
down upon the cord of the pi jade tablet”. Couvreur: niu b. ‘la bordure’; Legge: 
b. ‘the button of the pi (I). 


722. Chao 15 phr. a. Tu Yii says wen chang b. means c.: Couvreur: “il l’a glorifié 
en lui donnant des étendards”. But the meaning is rather “He glorified him with 
blazonry (tokens of distinction)’. 

723. Chao 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: k’ao b.=c. (common): “The [Royal] speeches, by 
them one achieves the standard texts”. Plausible in itself, as shown by the Shu king, 
which is largely made up of Royal pronouncements. — B. Takezoe: k’ao b. means d. 
(common): a.=“For the [Royal] speeches one examines the standard texts, the standard 
texts, by them one records the correct principles”. A. seems preferable. 

724. Chao 16 phr. a. Tu Yii says yi (ngiad b.) means c.: “(If Cheng) furnishes what is 
not the rule”. ngzad ‘law, rule, norm’ occurs wr. d. in Chuang: Ying ti wang. 

725. Chao 17 phr. a. On the occasion of an eclipse of the sun, then a. Tu Yii gives no 
real interpretation. A. Takezoe: chu shi b. is the title of the prayer-master, just as 
the manager of the pu c. had the title d.: Tso: Hi 28. He interprets phr. a.: “The prayer- 
master asked about the place where he should sacrifice silk-stuff”. This is clearly wrong, 
for in the next line the t’ai-shi grand annalist describes the rites on the occasion 
of eclipses: he says e. which shows that chu shi refers to two functionaries. Thus 
phr. a., with Couvreur, means: “The prayer-master and the annalist demanded 
the silk-stuffs to be (used:) sacrificed”. 
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726. Chao 17. In a debate about the rites on the occasion of eclipses, a Hia shu a. 
document of the Hia (Tu Yu correctly says “a lost Shu chapter”): the present passage b. 
has been incorporated in the spurious Shu chapter Yin cheng. A. Tu Yii explains: tsi 
(dz’zap c.) means d., which imports that it stands for tsi (dzyap e.); and fang f. 
means g. Thus phr. b.: “The heavenly bodies are not harmonious in their stations” 
(the moon obscuring the sun). — B. Legge: “The sun and moon did not harmoniously 
meet in Fang”. Couvreur: “les astres n’ont pas été d’accord dans Fang la constellation 
du Scorpion”. — The earliest interpr. A. holds good. 

727. Chao 17 phr. a. A. Legge: “The inferior officers galloped” — B. In comm. on Yili: 
Kin li Cheng Hiian says that the sé fu were the subordinates of the si-k’ ung 
minister of public words. If Cheng had any proof for his assertion phr. a. will mean: “The 
underlings in the ministry of works drove fast’. 

728. Chao 18 phr. a. Tu Yii says jen b.=c. ‘ripe, harvest’: “That is the day (yi- 
mao) of K’un-wu’s harvest” (when K. got his punishment). — B. Couvreur: “le 
méme jour ot le prince de K’un-wu fut mir pour son chatiment”. Legge: “It was on this 
day that [the wickedness of] K’un-wu reached its height” (properly: “was ripe”). 

729. Chao 18 phr. a. “He achieved his extravagant [deed] in the King’s capital”. 
730. Chao 18 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: siang b.=c. and Couvreur translates: “Il arrivera 
des malheurs dont on voit les signes”; Legge: “There are great portents of something to 
occur” (here a great conflagration). — B. But siang b. properly means: ‘a happy 
omen’. Thus phr. a.: “There will be a great happy end (to the impending disaster)”’. 
731. Chao 18 phr. a. “I shall die and (what is not good:) misfortune shall reach me 
(strike me)”. 

732. Chao 18 phr. a. Tu Yii says p’ing shé means b.: thus: “He sent Tsi K’uan 
and Tsi Shang to inspect all the places for sacrifices”. shé can mean ‘to pinch in 
between’, and p’ing-shé therefore the places pinched-in between screens 
‘screened-in sites’’. 


733. Chao 18 phr. a.: “(He ordered the district officers) each of them to give pro- 
tection to those under his (beck and call) i.e. his commonalty”. 

734. Chao 20 phr. a. Tu Yii says ngo b.=c.: “(The prince has in court ordered me) 
to (‘lean towards’=associate wiht:) take my place among the lower officers”. 
Legge: “My ruler charged me that I should deport myself humbly as one of your officers’. 
This is hardly reconcilable with the text. 

735. Chao! 20 phr. a.: “His management of his house (family) has nothing doubtful, 
his prayer-master and annalist do not pray (sc. to the Spirits, on his behalf)”. 
736. Chao 20 phr. a. The final ye is somewhat surprising; it shows that huo is here 
taken as a verb: “His state thereby will (find it a calamity:) suffer from it”. 

737. Chao 20 phr. a. The prince of Ts’i had been advised to kill the prayer-master and 
the annalist because they had failed to obtain from the Spirits by their sacrifices the 
recovering of the prince. The prince asks a wise man: what is to be done; the answer is 
phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “They cannot do anything” (it is not their fault; they should not be 
killed.) — B. “One cannot do anything” (to cure the prince). 

738. Chao 20 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss. A. Couvreur: ‘‘(the hereditary dignitaries) sont 
remplacés de force par d’autres qui ont acheté leur dignities par des présents”. — B. 
Takezoe: yi b. ‘to exchange’ means ‘to buy’: “(The hereditary dignitaries) forcibly 
buy their properties”. Plausible. 

739. Chao 20 phr. a. “They promulgate statutes that are lawless”. 

740. Chao 20 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii: b.=c. “Immoral pleasures are not removed”. — B. 
wei b. can mean ‘to go away from, to leave’ (Li: Chung yung) Couvreur: a.=“Les 
amusements licentieux ne sont pas abandonnés’’. Plausible. 
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741. Chao 20 phr. a. Tu Yi: “If it is not furnished, there is (response:) punishment”. 
742. Chao 21 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: feng b.=c., Couvreur translating: “Le fils du ciel 
examines les usages pour composer la musique”. Legge: “The son of Heaven examines 
the manners [of the people]”. — B. feng b. can also mean ‘air, tune’, as in Ode 260 
(see in detail Gl. 757). Other instances Tso: Siang 18, Siang 29. Chao 25 phr. d. Since our 
context here specially concerns music, it seems better to interpr. “The Son of Heaven 
examines the airs [current in his realm] for creating [his] music”. 

743. Chao 21 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says chung (?zung b.) means c. ‘to accumulate’ (if 
so, it might be a stem variant of chung (t6ng d.). (The king examines the airs, 
tunes cf. the preceding gloss) “with the instruments he (collects:) combines them 
(works them together)”. — B. Couvreur: “L’instrument contient en soi le son”; an 
unintelligible interpr. Legge: “In his instruments he collects [the notes]. — A. seems safest. 
744. Chao 21 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains: k’o tsie b.=c.: “We small men should 
availing ourselves [of this situation] die [for our prince]”. Legge: “A small man like 
myself can take the opportunity to die”. — B. Couvreur: “Nous simples mortels devons 
exposer notre vie”; an impossible construction. 

745. Chao 25 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Les époux mariés en premiéres noces et les époux 
mariés en secondes noces”. That is unacceptable, we should then have had, not yin 
ya but ya yin. — B. phr. a.=“The married ones, the (ya secondary ones 
yin through marriage:) the relatives through marriage”. 

746. Chao 25 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Offrez-lui un calegon et une tunique.” — B. Legge: 
“He wants coat and trousers”. — C. “He (demands:) wants trousers and coat”. 
747. Chao 25 phr. a. A. Tu Yii refers this to prince Chao Kung who died in exile:“When 
he went away there was song, when he comes [back to his state after death] 
there is lamentation”. — B. Couvreur: “Aprés le chant viennent les lamentations”. 
A. is convincing. 

748. Chao 25 phr. a. The line refers to prince Chao Kung of Lu, who died in exile. A. 
Tu Yi read sang b. k’ii sheng (so also Lu Té-ming) a.=“The obsequies of Chou-fu 
(i.e. Chao Kung) will be troublesome (since he died abroad)’’. — B. Couvreur read 
sang b. in p’ing sheng: “Chou-fu a perdu les fruits de ses efforts”; thus properly “Chou-fu 
has lost (done in vain) his efforts”. A. is most natural. 

749. Chao 25 phr. a. A. Cheng Chung says kie b. means c.: “The lord Ki put armour 
on his [fighting] cock”; Couvreur: “Ki P’ing-tsi fit faire une sorte de casque 4 son coq”. 
— B. Tu Yii (after Kia K’uei and Fu K’ien) (here followed by Lu Té-ming): b. is here a 
short-form for d. ‘mustard’, as it is in Meng: Wan Chang, shang: “The lord Ki spread 
[powdered] mustard on the feathers of his cock (so as to blind the opponent cock)’. Tu 
mentions yet another theory: That glue was mixed with sand and this paste put on the 
feathers (when drying and hardening, forming a kind of “armour”. The early commenta- 
tors may have witnessed such practices in their own times. A. and the second interpr. 
under B. both seem plausible, particularly since the opponent put metal spurs on his 
cock. 

750. Chao 25 phr. a. “The obscure people”. Tu Yii says this means ‘poor and destitute 
people’. Cf. Siin: Yu tso phr. b. 

751. Chao 27 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss. A. Couvreur interprets freely: “Les hommes de 
Shu-sun ont craint d’étre enveloppés dans le malheur du prince”. Legge: “afraid of this 
overflow of calamity”. — B. Shu-sun feared that this disaster would overflow him”. 
752. Chao 27 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Nos frontiéres sont chaque jour menacées”. — B. 
“Our border lands are daily alarmed”. 

753. Chao 28 phr. a. Tu Yii explains: b. Couvreur correctly: “Le prince, sans se donner 
la peine de m’envoyer un simple messager”; properly: “The prince has not sent me a 
single [token of] condescension (messanger conveying his courtesy)”’. 
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754. Chao 28 phr. a. Tu Yii says yin b. isac. “sound starting the sentence”’. See Gl. 556. 
755. Chao 28 phr. a. Tu Yii has no gloss. Couvreur: “Je me tiens en garde contre 
[les filles de] mes oncles maternels.” Legge: “I must keep aloof from your kindred”. 
756. Chao 28 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: chu b.=c. “They would finish when they had had enough 
and were satiated”. Did Tu take chu (fguk b.) to be Kt for tsu (tsquk c.)? — B. The 
b. rather has its meaning ‘to befall, to happen’. a.=““When it happens to them to be 
satiated, they would finish”. 

757. Chao 29 phr. a.: “(Every year) he bought horses”. Couvreur reads kia ma, 
Lu Té-ming: it should be read ku (ko) ‘to buy’, correct. 

758. Chao 30 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: yi b.=c. “If you make three army corpses in order to 
cause them (the enemies) toil”. There is no support through parallel texts for this meaning 
of yi b. — B. Lu Té-ming records a variant text: d.: “If you make three army corpses 
and with them make a display to them (the enemies)”; this is certainly preferable. 
Similarly in a following line: e., where char. b. should be corrected into f.: “If you (often:) 
repeatedly make a display and thereby weary them”. 

759. Ting 1 phr. a. Tu Yii tsai b. means ‘to raise building frames and pound earth in 
them’. That means that tsai (tsag b.) ‘to plant’ is Kt for a word tsai (dz’ag) ‘to raise 
building frames’ a word which, by another Kt. is written c. in Ode 237, see Gl. 792. tsai 
b. with this meaning recurs in Tso: Ai 1. 

760. Ting 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: Su shuang wasa name for a fine horse: “He had two 


fine horses”. — B. A variant text had b. inst. of c. Kia K’uei: “He had two hoarfrost- 
coloured horses”. — C. Ma Jung: su-shuang means ‘wild geese’: “He had two horses 
[resembling wild geese]”. — D. su is well attested in the sen of ‘quick’ and shuang 


in the sense of ‘clever, active’, so the binome su-shuang is simple and natural: 
“He had two lively horses”. 


761. Ting 4 phr. a. A. Tu Yu: tsé b. means c. (no text support): “It comes to that there 
are troublesome speeches”. — B. b. is attested meaning ‘to dispute, wrangle’ (Siin: Cheng 
ming), thus phr. a.=“In the disputes there are troublesome speeches”. 

762. Ting 4 phr. a. Tu Yii b.=c., d.=e.; Legge: “Lands were apportioned to him 
(sc. the lord of Lu) on an enlarged scale”, Couvreur: “Le prince de Lu eut en partage 
un territoire trés étendu”’. 

763. Ting 4 phr. a. “according to Chou’s laws (rules)”. Tu Yii says so b.=c. In GSR I 
have said that sdk b. ‘rope, string’ is Kt for a sdk ‘law, rule’, but it is rather an extension 
of meaning, just as sheng d. ‘rope’ can mean ‘to lay the regulating line on, to regulate’ 
(Li: Yiie ki). 

764. Ting 4 phr. a. “Kuan and Ts’ai would open up for Shang” (initiate a Shang 
restoration). 


765. Ting 4 phr. a. (the same phr. already in Tso: Chao 1). Tu Yii says that the first 
ts’ ai means b. ‘to banish’. This was refuted in LC 1752. 

766. Ting 8 phr. a. Legge: “Even one like our ruler of Wei”. Cf. Ode 266 phr. b. “There 
were such as the prince of Shao”. Thus phr. a.: “There are such as the prince of Wei”. 
767. Ting 9 phr. a. Lu Té-ming records a variant text b. A. Tu Yii says kin (kyan c.) 
means d. Thus phr. b.: “(I have followed you) like the outer horses in the team 
have their centre horses [to keep close to]”. This makes good sense. — B. kin ce. 
ordinarily means ‘strap on horse’s breast’. Phr. b. could then mean: “(I have followed 
you as closely) as the strap [sits on] the breast of an outer horse in a team”. Both interpr. 
are admissiable. 

768. Ting 9 phr. a. A. Legge: “One with a white complexion, fine teeth and wearing a 
fox’s fur”. — B. “He had white regular teeth and was dressed in a cloak with 
wild-cat skin”. 
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769. Ting 10 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “(Les habitants du pays se dispersérent la nuit”. — B. 
It is not a question of the population. A dignitary Wu had made a fortification and gar- 
risoned it. Tu Yii explains: “Wu’s crowd (of soldiers) b. scattered during the night.” 
GSR tsin (tszam c.)=‘to extinguish’ (ex. in Tso: Siang 26). Thus here a.=“Wu’s crowd 
(was extinguished:) disappeared during the night”. 

770. Ting 10 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Rangés des deux cotés de la porte ou étaient les cui- 
rasses”. — B. Legge: “They (sc. the scared crowd) got between the buff-coats and the 
gate”. — C. Rather: “They (the scared crowd) intermingled with the cuirassed 
soldiers at Hou Fan’s gate”. 

771. Ting 10 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “Vous devez respecter le prince”; Legge: “You must 
show respect to the ruler”. — B. li is here used as a verb: “You should for the prince’s 
sake show politeness to him”. 

772. Ting 12 phr. a. Tu Yii defines su 1i as=b.: “Than to be (in vain:) to no purpose 
bold it is better to lack courage”. 

773. Ting 13 phr.a. yin b. properly means ‘relative by marriage’ but here more specially: 
“Sin Yin was Fan Ki-shen’s father-in-law”. 

774. Ting 15 phr. a. A. “(Why should we serve Ch’u), we (take:) draw upon us too much 
expenditures.” — B. Legge: “Why should I incur the numerous expenses (connected with 
serving Ch’u)?”” — C. Takezoe: to (ta b.) is Kt for chi (fte c.) ‘only’: ”We only draw 
upon us expenditure”. The proposed Kt is an idea of Wang Nien-sun’s, refuted in LC 113. 
775. Ai 1 phr. a. A. Legge has embroidered upon the laconic line: “when they regard 
their people as if apprehensive of their receiving hurt”. — B. “If they regard their 
people as (wounded:) suffering (in need of care)”. 

776. Ail phr. a. A. Legge has filled out: “In death they knew that [their families] would 
not be uncared for”; Couvreur: “IIs savaient qu’aprés leur mort leurs familles ne seraient pas 
délaissées”. — B. “They knew that after their death they would not be neglected” 
(they would get their due sacrifices). 

777. Ai 2 phr. a. A. Legge: “Let us keep on the right side of the Ho and proceed south- 
wards”. — B. “Let us keep the Ho on our right and g0 southwards”. 

778. Ai 2 phr. a.: (At my burial) “one shall not apply an inner coffin”. The char. pi 
(peek b.) is here (read b¢ék by Lu Té-ming) Kt for a word 6’1ék ‘inner coffin, otherwise 
written c. (e.g. in Li: T’an Kung)—it is here styled chu ‘attached’, i.e. close to the body 
of the dead magnate. 


779. Ai 3 phr. a. A. Legge (after Tu Yi): “He ordered the officer in charge of the Chou 
[documents] to carry out the books which were read to the marquis”. This interpr. of 
Chou-jen is unconvincing—why should royal Chou documents be kept in Lu? — B. Yi 
Yiie thinks that chou (i6g b.) is Kt for ch’ ou (d’46g c.). We find the phr. c. in Shi 
ki and Han-shu, but the commentators disagree badly as to its meaning. — C. It would 
seem better to take fz6g b. as Kt for ch’ ou (dz’6gd., the ch’ ou-jen referring either 
to calculators for the calendaric work, or, more generally, to the accountants of the court. 
780. Ai3 phr. a. Tu Yii says p’i b. meansc.; er, as often, means d. “Furnish them all 
(sc. the documents) complete, if you are not there you shall die”. Couvreur: “Faites 
bien votre devoir; si vous n’étes pas & votre poste, vous mourrez”. — Much too free. 
781. Ai 3 phr. a. Legge: “(He ordered) the subordinate officers gravely to contribute 
their service”. But su_ b. is also well attested meaning ‘swift’ (see Gls. 54, 735, cf. LC 
1383 phr. a.=“(He ordered) the men in the [various] offices swiftly to contribute 
their service” 


782. Ai3 siang wei phrs. a. and b. In Chouli: T’ai tsai it is stated that this minister 
in royal Chou on an auspicious day of the lst month lets hang up tablets with the royal 
statutes at the Siang-wei, and Cheng Chung tells us that Siang-wei was c. “look-out 
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towers at one of the palace gates”. These towers recur called Wei-k’ tie d. in Chuang. 
tsi. Jang wang and in Liishich’un ts’iu: Shen wei. Thus phr. a.: “(He ordered the prince’s 
chariot) to stand outside the Siang-wei look-out towers”. Here, in Ai 3, it is a question 
of the Lu state capital, which evidently had taken over the gate nomenclature from royal 
Chou. — The tablets were likewise because of their placing, called siang-wei, phr. 
b. meaning: “He ordered to store the statute tablets”’ (so as to be protected against 
the conflagration), which is confirmed by the following line: “The old statutes must not 
be lost”. 

783. Ai 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says laconically: b. “They marked out the (way:) direction 
taken by the fire.’’ Legge translating phr. a.: “They removed all the straw outside the fire”; 
Couvreur: “On enleva les amas de paille qu’étaient sur la voie de l’incendie”. — B. Takezoe: 
kao c. ‘straw’ stands for k’ao d. ‘dry wood’ (Shuowen). a.=“They removed the 
marked-out things of dry wood (wooden huts, heaps of firewood etc.)’’. 

784. Ai 3 phr. a. For this line see LC 85. 

785. Ai 5 phr. a. Tu Yui says tsien b.=c., a definition taken over from Cheng Hiian 
in gloss on Ode 198 (see Gl. 601) “I cannot be false about it”. Legge freely: “I must 
not fail in it.” Couvreur: “Je ne puis faillir 4 mon devoir”. 

786. Ai 6 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says sii b.=c.: “To hesitate is the worst of methods”. 
The fundamental meaning of sii b. is ‘to wait, to tarry’ (see Yi: Kua 5). Through a 
slight extension of meaning, Tu is right. — B. K’ung Ying-ta says b.=d.: “To be timid 
is the worst of methods”. Lu Té-ming records that b. szu by some was read like d. This 
is no Improvement. 

787. Ai 6 phr. a. Legge: “He kept [the king’s death] concealed from the army”. This is 
grammatically impossible; shi must here serve as a verb: “He tsien secretly (sc. 
without royal order) shi (campaigned:) marched on with the army”. 

788. Ai 7 phr. a.: “It treats with contempt your officers”. b. then stands for (Kt or short- 
form for) c., and Lu Té-ming therefore correctly reads it p’i (p’¢ék). 

789. Ai 8 phr. a. Legge has skipped the line. A. Couvreur (after a rather obscure gloss 
by Tu Yii): “Ce pourquoi il est allé vivre en pays étranger, il n’en parle pas”; properly: 
“As to what he alleges (as reason for his exile) he is reticent”. — B. Takezoe: “In the place 
where he has (entrusted himseif) taken up residence as a dependent, he is reticent” 
(sc. about his native state, says nothing that could damage it.) Good. 

790. Ai 11 phr. a. “The great Houses in Lu are more numerous than Ts’i’s war chariots’; 
then a. A. Legge: “One House is much more than able to meet one chariot”. — B. Couvreur: 
“Que chacune (des grandes familles) fournisse un char de guerre, nous aurons plus de 
chars que Ts’i”. Properly: “If one House opposes [to them] one chariot, it is plenty”. 
791. Ai ll phr. a. Tu Yui explains: (though he is young) “He can act according to orders”. 
This does not bring out the value of tsiu b. “He is (approaching:) coming on to 
obedience to orders”. 

792. Ai 11 phr. a. A. Legge: “Please [give notice that] in three quarters [of an hour] 
they must cross”, more properly: “I beg that in three (cuttings:) time divisions you make 
them cross’. It is doubtful whether this meaning of k’o is so ancient. — B. The adviser 
has just said that the troop did not sin trust the commander and therefore refused to 
cross the moat; he adds: a. Tu Yti explains b. “I beg that you with the crowd (troop) 
make a triple k’o binding agreement and so make them cross’. (Takezoe adds: 
agreement about rewards and punishments.) — Plausible, The commander followed the 
advice and was successful. 

793. Ai 11 phr. a. It is a question of the burial rites for a t’ ung youth who had died 
in battle. Confucius said a. Legge: “He may be buried without abatement of ceremonies 
because of his youth”; properly: “It is permissible not to have [the rites] for one 
prematurely dead”. 
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794. Ai 11 phr. a. “To employ a doctor to eliminate a disease and then say to him: a. 
Legge: leave some of it”. Properly: “You must leave alone what is of the same kin 
there” (—a remnant of it).” 
795. Ai 12 phr. a. A. Legge: “When there is a mad dog in the city, he bites everybody”. 
— B. Couvreur: “On chien domestique enragé”. — C. Takezoe: “When the best dog 
in the state becomes enraged, he bites everybody”. Cf. Chuang A- tsi: Si Wu-kuei, 
where kuo ma b. means ‘the best horses of the state’ in contrast to t’}ien hia ma 
‘the best horses in the world’. Convincing. 

796. Ai 15 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: lin-jan means ‘shaking, tossing’ (followed by Legge). 
— B. a. is Kt for lin (lin b. ‘full of fear’) (foll. by Couvreur); convincing. 

797. Ai 16 phr. a. A. Legge: “He threatened him with his sword (Frazer-Lockhart Index: 
“with sword at his throat”—a translation of Tu Yii’s gloss). But ch’eng b. cannot 
mean ‘to threaten’. — B. Sheng had persuaded Yi liao to partake in a revolt, but Yi-liao 
had refused; then a. “He continued it (the persuasion) with his sword”. 

798. Ai 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: ai b. means c. Legge: “If they [once] see your face, they 
will fea] at ease”, ai b. is here Kt for yi d., cf. Shu: K’ang kao phr. e. “The people will 
be peaceful and well-governed”. Lu Té-ming therefore in phr. a. reads b. yi (ngtdd). 
799. Ai 26 phr. a. A. Tu Yii says pi (Lu Té-ming 6’2ak b.) means c. ‘quarrelsome’; 
Legge: “The ruler is obstinate and oppressive”; Couvreur: “Le prince est opinidtre et 
tyran”. — B. It seems reasonable to conclude that b. is merely a variant for a word pi 
(6’gak) ‘to press upon’ which occurs written d., stem variation of pi (pijak e.) ‘to press’. 
Thus phr. a.=“The prince is (pressing:) oppressive and tyrannic”. 

800. Ai 27 phr. a. A. Legge: “[The troops of] the great state are quite close to our poor 
capital”. — B. Couvreur: “L’armée de votre grande principauté est enfermée dans notre 
petit territoire”. — C. ‘‘[The army of] your great state is under the eaves of our poor 
state (sc. on the border of)’. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SI-MA TS’IEN’S 
LANGUAGE 


BY 


BERNHARD KARLGREN 


As every student of classical Chinese knows, Si-ma Ts’ien in writing his chapters 
on China’s history during the Ch’un-ts’iu and Chan-kuo periods largely drew upon 
Tso chuan (here abbrev. Tso), Kuo yii (abbrev. Kyii) and Chan kuo ts’é (here: 
Ts’é), and some of his narratives about the shi kia “hereditary houses” are 
a mosaique of extracts from these and other pre-Han sources: Lii shi ch’un ts’iu 
(Lii), Siin-tsi (Siin) and Lun-yii (Lun). Some of these loans have been indicated by 
Chavannes in his famous translation (“Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, 
M.H.) but far from all. Thus, for instance, the story told in MH 4 pp. 314-316 is 
excerpted from Tso: Siian 2, the one in MH 4 p. 210 from Tso: Wen 6 and that 
on his p. 317 from Tso: Wen 7 etc. The question then arises: When Si-ma formulated 
his own tales, did he strictly use the literary language he had learned from the 
pre-Han texts, or did he use a medium, modified in regard to grammar and vocab- 
ulary, possibly under the influence of his own Han-time colloquial. We shall in- 
vestigate here some points on which his literary language should be compared with 
that of his predecessors (Tso, Kyii, Ts’é, Hanfei). We must then concentrate upon 
such Shi ki chapters which describe persons and happenings in early Han time, 
texts which cannot be excerpts from earlier historical or anecdotal texts. We intend 
to confine ourselves to kiian 7-12, 48—60, 88-116, 120-126, 130, texts which taken 
together form a very extensive source material. We shall call these texts his “in- 
dependent chapters”’. 


The char. #€ k’i (Arch. g’jag) in all the ancient texts most frequently serves for 
g’yag & personal pronoun in the genitive: ‘his, her, its, their’, sometimes also a demon- 
strative pronoun k’i (gag) e.g. k’i jen “that man”. But it is also widely used 
for several modal auxiliaries. 


I. 


The k’i may be a “putative auxiliary, expressing an opinion or probability. 
This is very common. Tso: Hi 21 Sung k’i wang hu “The Sung state will 
probably (surely) perish” [1]!!) Tso: Hi 24 [2] “The Ti barbarians will be angry 
with us”; Yin 1 [3]; Chuang 4 [4]. There are scores of instances of this putative 
k’i throughout the Tso. Likewise in the Kuo yii: Kyii: Chou, shang [5]; «bid [6]; 


1) The figures in brackets refer to the tables in Chinese characters at the end of this paper. 
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Lu, hia [7]; Tsin 2 [8]; Tsin 3 [9]; Tsin 4 [10]; Cheng [11]; Cheng [12]; Ch’u, shang 
[13]; Ch’u hia [14]; sbid. [15]. And likewise in the Chan kuo ts’é: Ts’é: Ch’u 1 [16]; 
tbid. [17]; Chao 1 [18]. Again in Lti we find k’i frequently used in this way: Li: 
Chi chung [19]; An si [20]; Shen ta [21]; Fen lan [22]; Tang shang [23]. Likewise 
in Hanfei: Shuo lin, shang [24]; Shuo lin, hia [25]. 


II. 


The same char. k’i (g’yag) frequently serves in the pre-Han texts as an optative 
(desiderative) auxiliary, e.g. Tso: Hi 10 [26] “May the prince (plan for:) consider it”. 
Tso: Yin 3 [27] “May you, Sir, not reject the meritorious deeds of the earlier princes”. 
Tso: Yin 6 [28] “May the prince grant Cheng this.” Ts’é: Ts’i 3 [29] “May the prince 
kill him”; Ts’i 6 [30]; Chao 1 [31]; sbtd. [32]; Tso: Min 1 [33]; Min 2 [34]; ebed. [35]; 
Hi 1 [36]; Hi 27 [37]; Kyii: Chou, shang [38]; Tsin 1 [39]; Tsin 4 [40]; Hanfei: Shi 
kuo [41]; tbid. [42]; Wai ch’u shuo, yu hia [43]; Li: Ta kuang [44]. 


Iil. 


A third important use of k’i (g’tag) is, in pre-Han texts, that it serves as an 
interrogative auxiliary, e.g. Tso: Yin 11 k’i kan [45] “dare I, how can I dare”; 
ibid. wu k’i neng [46]; Huan 2 [47] “can it be durable”; Hi 4 [48]; Hi 5 [49]; 
Ts’é: Han 1 [50]; Han 2 [51]; Yen 1 [52]; Kyii: Lu, hia [53]; Ts’i [54]; Tsin 4 [55]; 
Ch’u, shang [56]; tbtd. [57]; Ch’u hia [58]; Wu [59]; Yiie [60]; Hanfei: Kie Lao [61]; 
Nan 4 [62]. 


IV. 


Closely connected with the preceding function III is the use of k’i (g’4ag) as a 
particle prefixed to interrogative pronouns or adverbs, e.g. Tso: Yin 1 k’i shuei 
[63] ‘who’; Ch’eng 17 [64] “who will side with us”. Huan 6 [65]; Chuang 32 [66]; 
Siian 15 [67]; Siang 16 [68]; Ch’eng 8 [69]; Kyii: Chou, hia [70]; tbtd. [71]; Lu, 
shang [72]; Tsin 4 [73]; Tsin 5 [74]; Tsin 7 [75]; Cheng [76]; Ts’é: Ts’i 5 [77] 
“which of them will be victorious”; Wu 1 [78]; Hanfei: Shuo lin, hia [79]; Shuo yi 
[80]; Lii: K’ii si [81]; Chi lo [82]; Ai shi [83]; Yi yung [84]; Chi chung [85]. 

The features studied here under I-IV, highly characteristic of the grammar in 
pre-Han literary Chinese, have not appealed to Si-ma Ts’ien. In all the kiian enu- 
merated above as being “independent texts”, not made up of extracts from earlier 
texts, there are very few traces of these features. In a few cases Si-ma has taken 
over the ancient formulae but then mostly in quotations from speeches of emperors 
and other prominent men which may have been kept in the Han archives and from 
there copied by Si-ma. Thus we find: 

Type II: Wu wang lie chuan, kiian 106 [86]; Wen ti pen ki, Ist year [87]; tbid. 13th 

year [88]; T’ai shi kung tsi sii [89]. 

Type ITI: Wu ti pen ki Ist year [90]; kiian 99 [91]. 
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V. 


When the final particle ye +H serves to set apart a preceding group of words as 

a subordinate clause which is very common, it frequently turns this into a temporal 
clause, e.g. wang chi lai ye “when the king comes (or: came, has come, 
had come)”; The subject in this temporal clause is then, as a rule, in the genitive 
case. Tso: Yin 1 (92] Huei kung chi hung ye “When prince Huei died.” 
This construction occurs passim in Tso and it is ubiquitous in the pre-Han texts. 
A few examples: 
Kyii: Chou, shang: Shang chi hing ye [93] “When Shang arose”; Lu, hia 
[94]; Ts’i [95]; Tsin 2 [96]; Tsin 3 [97]; Ts’é: Si Chou [98]; Ts’in 4 [99]; Ts’i 4 [100]; 
Chao 3 [101]; Wei 2 [102]; Hanfei: Wai ch’u shuo, yu hia [103]; Lii: Kuei kung (95) 
Shi yin [104]. 

This construction X chi Y ye (X subject, Y verb), so exceedingly common 
in the early texts should have suited Si-ma very well in his extensive narratives. 
Yet he has on the whole spurned it. In his “independent” chapters I have found 
only sporadic instances, not more than a score of cases altogether. Some examples: 
Kiian 49, Wai te’i shi kia: Hia chi hing ye [105] “When the Hia arose” 
(cf. [93] above); K’ing Pu lie chuan [106]; Ju lin lie chuan [107]. 


VI. 


In an article “Excursions in Chines Grammar (BMFEA 23, 1951) I studied, 

inter alia, a phenomenon in the Chou-time texts, which is of great interest. The 
particle ye + is used as an enclitic to personal (given) names, in the nominative 
case as well as in the genitive and the accusative case, e.g. Li: T’an Kung: tsi 
chi pu shi Po-ye [108] sang chi ho ye “That you, Sir, have not 
made Po bury her, why is this?” (thd. shi wei Po-ye mu “She was Po’s 
mother”. This curious use of ye as an enclitic of nomina propria is moreover 
limited to quotations of spoken utterances, it occurs only in oratio recta. In the said 
article I have given references to 50 instances in Lun, 15 in Li: T’an Kung, 29 in 
Tso, 29 in Kyi, 7 in Lii and 7 in Hanfei. 
Examples: Tso: Wen 1 [109] “(your son) Ku will feed you (subsidize you) but No 
will (take over from you:) become your successor” (cf. Tso Gloss 192); Kyii: Lu, 
hia [110]; “I, Fei, cannot hear the message”; Lii: Chi yiie [111] “I, Ch’ang, beg to 
change my conduct”; Ts’é: Chao 3 [112]. In the said paper I drew the conclusion 
that this construction: X ye was a feature of the Chou-time colloquial, just as 
in German the use of the definite article in cases like “der Hitler hat gesagt”, “der 
Fritz ist nicht zu Hause” belongs to the colloquial style. 

In Si-ma’s independent chapters (as recorded above) this X-ye feature is 
entirely missing—if he had slavishly imitated the language of pre-Han texts, he 
could not have avoided such a striking feature. 
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VII. 


In classical Chinese the word-order follows strict rules. A direct object has to 
follow after the verb, both in positive and negative clauses: wang sha ch’en 
“the king killed the minister”; wang pu sha ch’en “the king did not kill 
the minister”. In the pre-Han texts there is, however, an important exception 
from this rule; in a negative clause, if the object is a pronoun, it is placed in front 
of the verb, between the negation and the verb. wang sin wo “the king 
trusts me”, but wang pu wo sin “the king does not trust me” wu wen 
chi “I have heard it”, but wu wei chi wen “I have never heard it”. It 
would be easy to record a thousand instances of this rule of inversion in the word- 
order in the pre-Han texts. A few examples here: 

Tso: Hi 33 [113] “Dare I not to punish myself”. Wen 2 [114] “To say that the super- 
iors do not know me”. Hi 7 [115] “It will not be able to bear you”; Siian 2 [116]; 
Chao 25 [117]; Siang 14 [118]; Kyii: Lu, shang [119]; Lu, hia [120]; Ts’i [121]; 
ibid. [122]; Tsin 9 [123]; Ch’u, shang [124]; Wu [125]. 

Ts’é: Tung Chou [126]; Si Chou [127]; Ts’in 2 [128]; Chao 1 [129]; Hanfei: Wai 
ch’u shuo, tso hia [130]; Lii: Lun wei [131]; Shun min [132]; Chi yi [133]; Tso: Hi 
28 [134]; Siang 31 [135]. 

This important feature in pre-Han literary Chinese has been almost entirely 
spurned by Si-ma Ts’ien. Two isolated exceptions: Huai-yin hou lie chuan [136] 
“The Emperor does not use me”; P’ing-tsin hou lie chuan: k’un ti pu wo 
yi si “The brothers do not clothe and feed me”. 


VIII. 


The passive voice can be expressed by special constructions in the pre-Han texts: 
A. By aid of the auxiliary word kien 5 ‘to see: kien sha “to see [oneself] 
killed, to experience killing, to be killed”. This is an exceedingly common feature; 
e.g. Tso: Yin 9 sien ché kien huo [137] “If the foremost are caught” 
(cf. Tso Gloss 17); Siang 29 kien shu [138] “to be treated as distant (coldly)”; 
Ai 20 pu kien wu [139] “He was no hated”. Ku-liang Chuang 10 [140]; Kyii: 
Tsin 3 [141]; Tsin 8 [142]; Wu [143]; Ts’é: Tung Chou [143 b]; Ts’in 1 [144]; Ts’in 3 
[145]; Ts’in 5 [146]; Ch’u 1 [147]; Chao 1 [148]; Han 1 [149]; Hanfei: Shi sie [150]; 
Yung jen [151]; Nei ch’u shuo, hia [152]; abid. [153]; Lii: Ming cheng [154]; Pu 
kou lun [155]. 

Sometimes the agent is expressed by means of the preposition yi 7 after 
the verb: Ts’é: Ch’u 3 [156] “to be hated by the people”; Chao 2 [157]; Lii: Shi kuo 
[158]; Shou tao [159]; Shi tsie [160]; Pu kou [161]. 

B. By aid of the auxiliary verb pei #% ‘to be covered with, to be exposed to’, 
a construction still current in modern Mandarin. It is very rare in pre-Han texts: 
Hanfei: Kuan kie: pei hing ché chung [162] “those who were punished 
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by mutilation were many”; Yi lao [163]; Wu tu [163 b]; Ts’é: Ts’i 1 kuo yi 
ji pei kung [164] “If the state one day is attacked”; Chao 4 [165]. 

C. A third way of indicating passive voice is to give first the agent governed by 
the auxiliary verb wei % and then the verb preceded by so Af: wei Hu 
so té=“wei Hu by the Hu barbarians so té he was caught”. Fundamentally 
this construction has the word for the agent in genitive (cf. examples 169, 187 
below), the primary meaning thus being: “Wei he was hu the Hu barbarians 
so quem the one whom té6 they caught”. This construction, rare in pre-Han 
texts, from Han onwards is very common: 

Ku-liang Hi 4 [166]; Ts’é: Ts’in 4 wei Ts’in so k’ing [167] “(Ch’u) by Ts’in 
was despised”; Hanfei: Wai ch’u shuo, yu hia [168]; Lii: Kuei yin [169] “He by 
people was hated”; Siin: Yao wen [170]. 

If we now revert to Si-ma we find that in his “independent chapters”, he makes 
a sparing use of type A (kien y)—about a score of instances in the said chapters: 
Kao tsu pen ki: ho wei kien sha [171]; Lit hou pen ki [172]; Ts’i Tao-huei 
wang shi kia [173]; Huai-yin hou lie chuan [174]; K’uai ch’eng lie chuan [175]; 
Wu wang lie chuan [176]; bid. [177]; Ki cheng lie chuan [178]. 

Si-ma has a fair number of instances of type C (wei X so Y)—more than a 
score in the said chapters, e.g. Hiang Yii pen ki [179]; King Yen shi kia [180]; 
Ts’'i Tao-huei wang shi kia [181]. Wei Pao lie chuan [182]; Chang ch’eng-siang 
lie chuan [183]; Wu wang lie chuan [184]; Han Ch’ang-ju lie chuan [185]; Hiung-nu 
lie chuan [186]; Huai-nan Heng-shan lie chuan [187]. 

As a rule Si-ma does not employ type B (pei X); isolated exceptions are K’u 
li lie chuan [188] and Meng T’ien lie chuan [189]. 


IX. 


There were two particles used to introduce an interrogative clause: an (-dn ®) 

and yen (-jan ¥%), evidently two aspects of one and the same word stem. In 
the late-Chou text they are synonymous and used promiscuously: Tso: Siian 12 
[190]; Ch’eng 17 [191]; «bid. [192]; Ai 1 [193]; Min 1 [194]; Min 2 [195]; sbid. [196]; 
Hi 16 [197]. 
Kyii: Lu, shang [198]; 2bid. [195]; Ts’é: Si Chou and Ts’in 2 [190]; Ts’i 2 [191]; 
Chao 3 and Wei 2 [195]; Tsin 2 and Ts’in 3 [194]; Hanfei: Yang k’iian [191]; Shi 
kuo [190]; Ku fen [190]; zbid. [194]; Kien kie [195]; Lii: Chi li and Huei kuo [191]; 
Ch’eng lien [199]; K’t yu [200]; Tsa wei [201]; Shen wei [202]; Chi yiie [203]; Tang 
wu [195]; Ch’a wei [204]; Li su [205]; Chi fen [206]. 

On the whole it may be said that in the texts of the last two or three centuries 
before Han the interrogatives an and yen are quite synonymous and about 
equally strong except for Hanfei in which an preponderates, yen being quite 
rare. 
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Si-ma in his independent chapters agrees best with Hanfei. We find an in 
some 50 cases, e.g. Hiang Yii pen ki [199]; Lii hou pen ki [191]; tbtd. [190]; Ch’en 
Shé shi kia [200]; Ts’ao siang-kuo shi kia [202]; Chang Er lie chuan [200]; K’ing 
Pu lie chuan [198]; #b¢d. [190]; Huai yin hou lie chuan [191]; Li Sheng lie chuan 
[191]; Liu King lie chuan [202]. 

But the instances of yen are very few: Liu hou shi kia [194]; Si-ma Siang-ju 
lie chuan [207]. 


X. 


There is a construction in which the word teng %§ ‘class, kind, category’ is 
joined as an enclitic to a nomen proprium or a word denoting a person: X teng. 
Giles in his dictionary calls this “a sign of the plural”, and similarly Couvreur 
(Dictionnaire classique) calls it “marque du pluriel” giving as example [208] “nous 
qui sommes vos sujets”. That is not adequate. The phr. ch’en-teng occurs 
in Ts’é: Ch’u 1 [208], but it means properly servus et consortes, your servant and 
(his) compeers (comrades)”. This construction is rare in the pre-Han texts. The 
earliest instance I have found is Mo-tsi: Kung shu [209] “your servant’s disciples 
K’in Hua-li et consortes, 300 men”. We find further Ts’6: Chao 4 [210] and Ts’é: 
Yen 3 [211]. 

In Si-ma’s “independent” chapters this construction is exceedingly common. In 
Hiang Yii pen ki we find [212], [213], [214] and [215]. Altogether I have found 
158 instances. 


XI. 


The word y ii # ‘I, me, we, my’, well known from the Shu and the Shi, occurs 
frequently in the late-Chou texts. The Frazer-Lockhart Index to the Tso records 
119 instances in Tso: some more examples: 

Kyii: Lu, shang [216]; Ts’i [217]; Tsin 3 [218]; Cheng [219]—common in Kyii. 
Hanfei: Wai ch’u shuo, tso shang [220]; Nan 3 [221]; Lti: Chi yiie [222]; Ai shi [223]. 

Si-ma on the whole has refrained from using this pronoun. He has it only in 
quotations from speeches of emperors or other prominent men, and, secondly, when 
he speaks of himself, e.g. T’ai shi kung tsi sii [224]. 


XII. 


The pronoun # jo (#jak) “you, thou, your” synonymous with #1 ju (so) 
occurs sparsely in pre-Han texts, e.g. Chuang: Jen kien shi [225]; Li: Tsi t’ung 
[226]; Yili: Shi hun li [227]; Ts’é: Chao 3 [228]; Lii: Shen ta [229]; sbid. [230]; K’tian 
hiin [231]; Yiian luan [232]; Yu ta [233]. 

Si-ma frequently employs this pronoun. Hiang Yii pen ki [234], [235], [236] 
and [237]; Lii hou pen ki [238]; King Yen shi kia [239]; Wei Pao lie chuan [240]. 
In the “independent” chapters I have found 20 more instances. 
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XIII. 


There are two interesting cases of contraction forms: chi hu (tjag—g’o) ZF 
contracted into chu (tjo) # and ho-pu (g’é-pwoat) {JAR contracted into ho 
(g’ap) #. The former is exceedingly common in the pre-Han texts, e.g. Tso: Min 2 
[241]; Hi 23 [242]; sbsd. [243]—there are scores of this chu=chi-hu in Tso. 
Kyii: Lu, hia [244]; sbed. [245]; Ts’i [246]; Tsin 3 [247]; Ts’é: Ts’i 1 [248]; Wei 3 
[249]; Hanfei: Ai ch’en [250]; Lt: Lun jen [251]; thid. [252]; Yin ts’i [253]. The 
latter (ho for ho pu) is likewise widely used in pre-Han texts, e.g.: Tso: Chuang 
20 [254]—there are 36 instances in Tso: Kyii: Lu, shang [255]; Tsin 1 [256]—and 
a score of other cases in Kyii; Ts’é: Han 3 [257]; Li: Ch’ang li [258]. 

Si-ma has not taken to these contractions in the archaic literary language. In his 
“independent” chapters I have found no instances of these two features. 


XIV. 


The char. 4 ju (70) can, inter alia, mean ‘if’, as in Tso: Ai 6 [259] and Ting 4 
[260]; Ts’6: Chung shan [261]; sbid. [262]; Meng: Liang Huei wang [263]; Li: Chi 
hua [264]. The same char. 4% ju (jo) further often serves as a “loan character” 
(kia-tsie, Kt) fora word ju (vo) ‘to go to’, e.g. Tso: Yin 5 [265]; Yin 6 [266] 
—scores of instances in Tso; Kyii Lu, shang [267]; Lu, hia [268]; Tsin 2 [269]—com- 
mon in Kyii; Hanfei: Kien kie [270]. 

Both these uses of ju occur in Si-ma’s “independent” chapters, though spar- 
ingly: 

j u=‘if’: Hiang Yii pen ki [271]. 
j u=‘to go to’: King wang shi kia [272]; Wai ts’i shi kia (Tu t’ai hou) [273]. 

On this point Si-ma has not been disposed to follow the pattern of the pre-Han 
texts. 


XV. 


The word hu (g’o) *¥ could serve as a preposition, synonymous with y ii #: 
Lun yii: Wei cheng [274]; Li jen [275]; Tso: Huan 1 [276]; Kung-yang: Huan 11 
[277]; Meng: Liang Huei wang hia [278]; Ts’é: Ts’i 4 [279]; Wei 1 [280]; Yen 2 
[281]—common in Ts’é. Hanfei: Yi Lao [282]; Ta t’i [283]; Wai ch’u shuo, yu 
sheng [284]; Nan 1 [285]; Nan shi [286]; Jen chu [287]—very common in Hanfei; 
Lii: Yi pao [288]; Yu tu [289]—very common in Lii. In Siin-tsi it is so frequent 
that it constitutes a regular feature. 

Si-ma has not favoured this use of hu as a preposition. It does not occur in 
the narrative parts of his “independent” chapters. But that he was well acquainted 
with this grammatical feature is shown by the fact that he employs it sporadically 
in his personal postscripts to some tales: Lii hou pen ki [290]; Ch’en Shé shi kia, 
last line [291]; Kiang hou Chou po shi kia [292]. 
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XVI. 


A curious phenomenon is that the preposition hu + can be added as an enclitic 
to the pronoun shi, when this is preceded by the preposition y ti. The phrase 
yii shi hu JR#*¥ ‘thereupon, on this, then, thus’ is very common in the late- 
Chou texts, e.g. Tso: Chuang 25 [293]. Tso contains 75 instances of this formula. 
Kyii likewise has it quite often (9 instances in the first chapter, Chou yii, shang). 
In Ts’é only an isolated example (in Wei 1). In Hanfei it is lacking. In Li we find 
only some stray cases (e.g. in Yiian tao, An si, Li su). 

On this point Si-ma has not been influenced by his predecessors. The formula 
y i shi hu does not occur in the above-said “independent” chapters. 


XVII. 


There is another important feature in which a preposition governing a pronoun 
is turned into an enclitic: the verb yi JA used as a prepositional enclitic. This 
takes place in the formulae so yi PrW and ho yi {J}, which both are current 
in the classical texts and also frequently in Si-ma’s Shi ki. Analogous with them 
is a third formula: shi yi i ‘because of that, therefore’, e.g. Tso: Yin 1 
[294]. There are scores of instances in Tso of this shi yi. It is also very common 
in Kyii, e.g. Chou yii, hia [295] (further examples in Kyii: Wei 3, Ts’in 2, 3 and 4, 
Chao I, four cases) and in Ts’é (e.g. Tung Chou, last line) [296]. It occurs frequently 
in Hanfei and in Lii. 

Si-ma has not favoured this phrase. In his “independent” chapters I have only 
found some stray cases (in Mei k’i lie chuan, Ju lin lie chuan, Chang shi-chi lie 
chuan, Ts’ao siang-kuo shi kia [297], Kao tsu pen ki [298], Hiao Wen pen ki [299]. 

That Si-ma spurned this phrase may in part be due to the fact that there existed 
@ synonymous expression: yi ku JACQ ’for the reason, therefore’. We have this 
for instance in Kyii: Ts’i 6 [300], it occurs passim and saepe in Ts’é, Hanfei and 
Lii but not in Siin-tsi. Si-ma loved the phr. yi k u; in his “independent” chapters 
I have found more than 50 instances, e.g. Hiang Yii pen ki [301]. 


XVIII. 


There are two phrases that are favourite expressions in some late-Chou texts: 
jo chi ho #2} “what should be done” and ho X chi yu {fJ¥ZA “what 
x is there”. The former occurs passim and saepe in Tso, e.g. Yin 1 [302]. It is like- 
wise common in Kyi e.g. Lu, hia [303], Tsin 1 [304], but not in Ts’é nor in Hanfei. 
It occurs but sporadically in Lii (in chapters Ming li, Tsie sang, Jen shu). The 
latter: ho X chi yu is common in Tso, e.g. Yin 1 [305] and in Kyii (e.g. Chou 
yii, chung [305] and [306]; Ts’é: Wei 1 [307], Wei 3 [304], Chung shan [308]. But 
it does not figure in Hanfei nor in Lii. 
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Si-ma must have been familiar with these two phrases so frequently occurring 
in Tso and Kyii. But in his “independent” chapters there is no trace of them. 


XIX. 


The particles er (jag) IM and nai (nag) Jy—closely cognate, being two 
aspects of one word stem, both frequently serve as conjunctive particles introducing 
a principal clause which follows upon a subordinate (often temporal or causal) 
clause. They are synonymous in this function. Examples: 

Tso: Yin 11 [309] wo si nai ki k’t chi “When I am dead, nai then 
quickly leave it”; Tso: Yin 3 [310] Yt 1i Chou Hii nai ting chi yi 
“If you wish to appoint Chou Hii, nai then settle him”. 

Tso: Siang 3 [311] tsiang li chi er tsu “When he was about to appoint 
him, er then he died”. Tso: Siang 4 [312] mie Tsu er li Shao K’ang 
“He extinguished Tsu er and then raised Shao K’ang”. 

It is then a curious fact that the two particles are sometimes combined into a 

binome: er nai {ft7¥, with the same grammatical function, common in late- 
Chou texts: 
Hanfei: San shou [313]; Hanfei: Ts’un Han [314] er nai yung: ch’en Si 
chi ki wan yi—’er nai then it is too late to use your servant Si’s plan”; 
further instance in Hanfei: Shuo nan, Kien kie, Wai ch’u shuo, yu shang; Li: 
Chao lei [315]; Ts’é: Yen 3 [316]. 

Not enough with this: there is another phrase, just as pleonastic as the said 
er-nai, consisting of yii shi ‘thereupon, then’ combined with the same 
nai: yii shi nai, functioning in quite the same way as a conjunctive element 
introducing the following clause. 

Hanfei: Nei ch’u shuo, hia [317]; other cases in Hanfei: Nei ch’u shuo, shang, 
Wai ch’u shuo, yu shang. 

Ts’é: Ts’in 1 [318]; Lii: Si shun [319]; Siin: Kiin tao [320]. 

The former binome er-nai lived on well into Han time; it is used by Wang 
Ch’ung in his Lun heng.') Si-ma Ts’ien has not adopted it—in the chapters studied 
here it is lacking. 

The second phrase y i shi nai pleased him so much that it crops up passim 
in those chapters: instances in Hiang Yii pen ki, Kao tsu pen ki, Lii hou pen ki, 
Hiao Wu pen ki, Fan Li lie chuan, Chang ch’eng-siang lie chuan, Wu wang lie 
chuan, Li tsiang-kiin lie chuan, Nan Yiie lie chuan, Fu Sheng lie chuan, Kuo ki 
lie chuan (Ch’un-yii K’un). 


1) See B. Karlgren, Ezcursions in Chinese Grammar, BMFEA No. 23, 1951, p. 128. 
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XX. 


The particle ki BE, by Legge (Chin. Cl. I, II) inadequately defined as “a particle 
of past time”, most frequently introduces a subordinate clause, referring to an 
achieved action: “when, since”; ki thus is a perfective auxiliary, e.g. 

A. Meng: Liang Huei wang, shang [320] “When the edges of the weapons have 
crossed”; Tso: Hi 7 [321] “When he was buried”; Hi 22 [322] “When the men of 
Sung had formed their ranks”; Hi 24 [323] “Now, since Chou’s virtue has declined”; 
Hi 28 [324] “When we have fought, afterwards we will plan for it”; Hi 5 [325] 
“When the prince had determined the lst day of the moon”. This function of ki 
is exceedingly common. 

B. On the other hand it can serve as a particle preceding the verb of a principal 
clause, indicating preterit action, e.g. Tso: yin 11 [326] “(The state Hii has under- 
gone its punishment”); Hi 30 [327] “Chou and Ye had dressed”; Hi 30 [328] “Cheng 
has understood that it will perish”; Hi 22 [322] “(When the men of Sung had formed 
their ranks), the men of Ch’u had not yet crossed (the river)”; Wen 13 [329]; Siian 
12 [330]; Hi 28 [331] “Because Ch’u’s army had been beaten, he feared”; Kyii: 
Lu, hia [332]; #bsd. [333]; Ts’i [334]; Li: Yii ti [335]; K’in jen [336]. In both these 
functions the particle ki is common in Si-ma’s independent chapters: 

A. Hiao Wu pen ki [337]; tbsd. [338]; Ts’i Tao-huei wang shi kia [339]; Wu tsung 
shi kia [340]; Wu wang lie chuan [341]; Li tsiang-ktin lie chuan [342]; Ku Cheng 
lie chuan [343]; K’u li lie chuan [344]. 

B. Hiao Wu pen ki [345]; Wai ts’i shi kia [346]; Ts’ao Siang-kuo shi kia [347]; 
Fan Li lie chuan [348]; Yiian Ang lie chuan [349]; Chu-fu lie chuan [350]; Ch’en 
ch’eng-siang shi kia [351]. 

To sum up: 

In the beginning of this paper the question was raised: when Si-ma Ts’ien wrote 
his narratives without excerpting parts from earlier works, did he strictly use the 
literary language he had learnt from the pre-Han texts? The answer can now be 
given: it is: no. We have seen that in regard to a whole series of important and 
characteristic features in the language of those texts Si-ma has deviated from the 
ancient patterns. It seems probable that on these various points his own Han-time 
colloquial has influenced his literary style. 
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PERCH wUMHEBH FERAMF 4 HFA WAH 
SRAKXASF CLABAMHF 1H ReF st RETR 
GIRKGD OPEL FRI KR uc RPM 2 AEF 
ME BRAK ARGV SZhBAAR CME 
Fm WBA A NERA KAR yO SHEVW 2 
KOZMF wre EaRF tay FRG HK 
HERR wEARMA CAG GSFARMHRrE 
=p 8 Rik wPtRX vote 4 R= Z 
#) wk PRR nFRAHem HZKA] wFt Wr 
eERWH HERB BKFABX 3x2 EKKAREK 
ZF HoFRBX YVARHAR BWHARD GRARHR 
RWI CHR “SRK VFHAD 9+ HATF 
gg RERP ODETH GRAF A2RseRtwz athT 
Hw otTF GHEA+ CBRERFA NE VEH 
CREEK FG GOFRE OFZK=EXF CR TAF 
XBR HXF GORROTR GHRRR cote 
GR eRaHAF cr Beam cc ReEXHRE Go RM ZR 
RHUL wera nBtirk nkwsxeH ws 
MAB BERRA URAPM AERB ARBRE wt 
dg or Ri eh RAT wae RRAURABDA 85 
ASHYT ARB WERHF ocMBUB— KSHKF 
BH wvetagze wthasl mxtAAA C#AURSZ 7 
ATIF nRVrBY Brew we RW FHS 
ZRBKEW UNZSXPH KHFEMANERW BL=zRY 
wD WRZARRYW COFEPRY HRA AMW 1 ETRE 
YB wtese Pw wmwKReEEW oLeKw aRR~rww 
RIS W Mew wROPFRYVKF mjowRst 
i ww Bw Ana uw RTF oMRNW “HE 
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Keo Mae KRUMY mRAHW MARAYW 
ug Bz pew sox XA Hf yn Brye RSM AZ 
KRW MREEW AREAW “HRBEASOM MERX 
Hw ORR Ak Z HW WARD WINZX tie 
wk 2P Hh BKABW NRAME wKRehw We 
LRA xR 8h AE wEKAAA % 
ZRH Mr ADK wmROLM 2 KER wht 
Hs BSE LE MRL AA WRG BR VBhUA ytd 
WX pore t RR Wh make wth HW 
Je ss KL ALK MALMBRKR oF URKREEB 
Ih SRR ARE MoLKREE GRMHMWIA “Mw 
AEFI BR ch RMT 13 WA GA AAR rm 
Birk purr tee Wao JOR ARRAN Ot 
By AIH R 199 By APH FA VE ae 1739 i HU 
BI MADR PRR MY KE URLM 
19 Hy Avi] 190 Hy HM PAR eH KM 10 hy AH Hp 
3 BY Nek BHR hmm mAWB wr MO 1s; 
GRE A gt Row PB ps9 KARA oH WE 7K 
AG eA mFS MERA 1 BK “mM GERAXR 17 OE 

(9% A 9 BER §00 FO 2032 3h Lo HK LAE, Ho = teh 
BH ws E%o wHReN 207% LH Gf soe he EX 207 
ZHERHH STA MEYER MS wtEKRtAE 
mA AMR wrets & os hE ARK Ooh 
BK wPwmkht wmPBeh tohRAKRR sebPrry 
BH wr hRF wmhAABxw wWARTHW 2 SMS 
GB ae 1 98 Hh 227 EN) KE BOR sy FSR 210% 
REKP wREBSR we BHR wm PMR eR By FX 
He wR mse Hee HR 28S Hit 
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27 Ra hEF WEaMBSHE wR www We F- 
23:5 AR wit BR WBA WRU wRW>F> 
QR «GR MAM wR RMR to BMY treats 
KM KA HEM SF WRASSE meBRR est Ps 
AY Xp wtK FRA WAwRKBX woZwH Ev HRxS 
wee ARE We AA MIL we wey WH He HIo 
2658 awe FE lb Bp hie A eke MR ae Pr de Beggs MH 
ae A 270 BK PALE oy te MMR ce WARE crc 
se AG ts MF RR ws PFRY wm BMPRG smhFRA 
sek FRR wy RAFAAK eso THK egyerbd po PK 
eA FYE sgh FD HS FRM eoRF RA a het 
FBP MARKS S 290K FM 299A BFRKM cpeHsk FH 
& 29 Be HURRA pt D IMIG FE 175F-RFABWF PR 2 H 
vr OB se RRR wher Se dk mekurwr mH 
AK KW 29 RAW ert BSR 3, WOR 
3024 pe eo 3094. kA 307-F GFK x He IAT 
RHR sot Rx sihh= Nx sp BIT AXAHF sarge 
AMZ FoR FSBREX WAMFHRZAHE WHUAA 
HB 32min YR win GZ eAre moe rxHAt WH 
BAW RAYS MK gr BPRAE--- Ko HMR W084 r-AF 
HF AER 3p A RGRBGBUP sy KAT At HR Ww KRA 
% PRO "WF SF 320.5% PUB 30 tt & 322% 2 bork, F] AF 
i NAR eR RAR sect EAM see Pe BAK 
HRK we M smi sgh twee KR syk MAK Boll Hw 
ZRF whip MIL Bese sayz 3H 
MOR sm RA WRK sel mAM 32KF BEAN 
BA] sy ER sweeor ke WREAK MA mR Ee Hs 
MEAT oto wHERX HK MOMMA Y 546 MHDR 
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9k AA EMM DIU AIL F MEX SH 3WOKR-FK POF 
357 EE PE FAk Ae FH 
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